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Pears’ Soap beautifies the complexion, 
keeps the hands white and imparts a 
constant bloom of freshness to the skin. 


Pears' Annual for 1905 with 117 illustrations and three large Presentation Plates. The best Annual 
published—without any doubt. However, judge for yourself. 
Agents: The International News Company. 


AM Rights Secured. 


THE ARGOSY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


SANTA CLAUS' CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST 


Good, old Saint Nick knows that 
CREAM of WHEAT 


is best for boys and girls, little 


and big. There’s the making of the 


sunshine of health in every bowl. 


A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon—A delicious dessert. 


Copyright, 1905, by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Armour's Extract of Beef Calendar Offer 


Our 1906 Calendar presents six new heads, typifying ideal American womanhood, drawn by the follow- 
ing well known artists: C. Allan Gilbert, Henry Hutt, Harrison Fisher, Thomas Mitchell Peirce, Hazel 
Martyn and F. S. Manning. Arranged in six sheets (size, 10 x 15), tied with ribbon for hanging, will be 
sent postpaid to any address on receipt of twenty-five cents or metal cap from a jar of 


ARMOUR'S EXTRACT «/ BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef for Soups, Sauces, Gravies and Beef Tea. 


We have a small edition of calendar designs as art plates (11x17 
Art Plate Offer inches), for home decorating. Single plates will be mailed postpaid 
for twenty-five cents each, or the six complete, by prepaid express, $1.00. One metal cap from jar of 
Extract good for single sheet, or six caps for complete set. 


Armour €» Company, Chicago 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 


The Argosy for December 


One Complete Novel 


THE QUEEN'S PRISONER. A journey with a strange purpose which 
brought the travelers into perils that threatened more than death 
J. AUBREY TYSON 


Seven Serial Stories 


JIM DEXTER—CATTLEMAN. Partl. A story of the plains in which 
chivalry and trust are pitted against trickery and deceit................. 
WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 

NO WAY OUT. Part I. A lone shark’s threat, his victim's burst of 
temper, and the tragedy that supervened BERTRAM LEBHAR 
THE OUTCAST. Part Il. The lure of false hopes that paved the 
WAN atom Ura SOU ex cod Je UTE Veces CREE HORREA e vede deae aee W. BERT FOSTER 

A MONTH IN MASQUERADE, Part III. The cue from Fate that was 
handed out to a man down on his luck EDGAR FRANKLIN 


BLOCK TOWER SEVEN. Part IV. A railroad story of a signalman's 
thrilling experiences in ferreting out a mystery JARED L. FULLER 


MAROONED IN 1492. Part V. A plan to serve the Past with the ad- 
vantages of the Present 


THE HOODOO RANCH. Part VI. An inheritance that was miraculously 
reached, and which staggered its possessor when finally viewed 
SEWARD W. HOPKINS 


Eight Short Stories 


PAUL C. SCHAFFER 
WAG AE OPP LAGUES m aerarii ira F. J. KNIGHT ADKIN 
THE HIGHWAYMAN’S MATCH 


“THE RAVENS OF THE RHINE” 


is the title of the New Serial, by F. K. Scribner, which starts in the JANUARY 
ARGOSY. It isa war-time story of France during the invasion by the Prussians, 
and the action centers in Sedan, where an American non-combatant found 
himself in some pretty tight corners. The Uhlans, Germany’s crack cavalry 
corps, play an important part, and thrills, set against a military background, 
are plentiful. 


ISSUED MONTHLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK.. 


ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER, 


THE ARGOSY— 


$3,360 GIVEN AWAY 


We are going to give away, absolutely free of cost, $3,360 worth of books. As 

one who reads you will be interested in this offer. Read carefully, for this is a 

rare opportunity, and one that, will not soon occur again. In taking stock we find on 
hand a few sets of the 


Makers of History 


32 magnificent volumes, of which the bindings are 
slightly rubbed—not enough to impair their real value, but 
sufficient to prevent their shipment as perfect stock—at the 
regular price of $32 and $48 per set. There being only 210 
ofthese sets, we shall not rebind, but have decided to let 
them go for half-price, upon easy monthly payments, and 
to give away with each of these 210 sets FR. EE one set of 
Shakespeare's Complete Works in 8 magnificent volumes 
worth $16 per set. 

The ‘‘ Makers of History ” are the most entertaining and 
instructive friends you could possibly have in your home. 

Each volume is a complete narrative of a man or woman who 
in their time made things happen. ‘There is not a dull page 
in the entire 32 volumes. No set of books published can 
compare in interest or instruction with the ‘‘ Makers of His- 
tory." "They are as absorbing as anything you can imagine. 
They are the kind of books that keep people up late reading. 
Once you start to read any of these volumes you dislike to 
stop until the book is finished. Hundreds of thousands 
know and own these books. Their sale is ever increasing, 
because they are real books to be read and enjoyed—not to 
be put away and never looked at. 

Read coupon carefully; price is cut in halves. You 
take no risk. After examination, if books are not found to 
be satisfactory, return them at our exzense. Remember, 
these sets are as good as new for all practical purposes. We 
guarantee the interiors are not injured. 


Description of The Free Shakespeare 


ADVERTISING SECTION. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TO-DAY 


Magnificent 
Books, Less than 


‘a 
44 Cents a It contains all the Tragedies, all the Comedies, all the Poems 
Volume and Sonnets, and embracing a History of the Early Drama, an Ex- 
z a haustive Biography, 
We Recommend the Special Library Binding. Shakespeare's. will. In- 
troduction to each Play, 
Index to Characters, 
Glossary of Obsolete 
Words, Names of Actors 
and Actresses of Shake- 
speare’s Day, Notes on 
each Play, etc., etc., from 
the works of Collier, 
Knight, Dyce, Douce, 


40 


TITLES OF BOOKS. 
William the Conqueror 
Alexander the Great 
Alfred the Great 
Richard I. 

Cyrus the Great 
Genghis Khan 
Xerxes 


Harper's “History Club, 16 East 17th St., New York. 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 


MAKERS OF HISTORY. 


32 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the “X” 
Cloth Binding (regular price $32 
same if I to keep the 
after I examine them, and $1.5 


I will pay for 
ys: $r.o0 


price $48 per set). I will 
e to eas t »»oks, as follows: 
hem, and à month for eleven 


Special Library Jindin 


"M ikers of 
espeare” to me 
ks I am to return 
the books, I am 


send both sets of bo: 
the 8-vo 


"Shakespeare " to 
NAME 
STREET . 
CITY OR 
STATE 


TOWN, 


Harper's 


Hunter, Richardson, Ver- 
planck, and Hudson, 


EDITED BY 
George Long Duyckinck 


Many full-page illus- 
trations, including por- 
traits of leading Shake- 
spearian actors and ac 
tresses, and scenes from 
the plays taken from 
the famous Boydell Gal- 
lery. 8 volumes. Hand- 
somely and durably 
bound in fine cloth, gilt 
tops, with gold lettering 
and stamping. 

Order to-day —to- 
morrow may be too late. 
Only 210 Sets will be 
given away. 


History Club, 16 East I7th St., New York, N. Y. 


Julius Caesar 
Pyrrhus 

Charles I. 
Josephine 

l'larie Antoinette 
Hernando Cortez 
King Philip 

Louis Philippe 
Queen Elizabeth 
Cleopatra 
Margaret of Anjou 
Richard II. 
Darius the Great 
Peter the-Great 
Hannibal 

Nero 

Romulus 
Hortense 

Madame Roland 
Henry IV. 

Joseph Bonaparte 
Louis XIV. 
Charles II. 
Richard III. 

l'lary Queen of Scots 


In answering this advertisement tt is desirable that you mention Tue ARGOSY. 
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20 Beautiful Volumes 
41 Popular Biographies 


Note our liberal offer, 
no risk whatever. 


FREE---for 5 Days 


We will send you the complete set, 20 beautiful volumes, for five 
days' examination, if you mail the accompanying coupon promptly. 
We prepay all express charges. 
The regular price of the work is $40.00; we offer 
these few slightly rubbed sets at $15.50; payable $1.00 a month. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, Inc., 78 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


Sensational 
Clearance Sale 


E are closing out, at about the cost of the sheets, a few slightly- 

rubbed sets of the ** Makers of American History," a library of 
popular biography which contains more interesting and instructive 
reading than any other work of its kind ever published. 

In these 20 large and beautiful volumes will be found the life-stories 
of forty-one great Americans—men who moulded the history of the 
Nation. Each biography is a complete story in itself, written by 
some eminent authority, such as John S. C. Abbott, Captain Mahan, 
General Wilson, Professor Sparks, Fitzhugh Lee, and others equally 
well known. The narrative of American history from the earliest 
times down through the 19th Century is interwoven in these lives. 
Every hero and patriot is written about, not in the usual dry and 
technical form so common to biography, but in a simple, fascinating 
style that will appeal to all who enjoy good, wholesome reading. 


American Heroes 
and Patriots 


To read these volumes is to be grandly entertained, and at the 
same time to come into intimate contact with the great heroic char- 
acters in American History. The lives and deeds of our National 
heroes and patriots enrich and illumine History as nothing else can 
do.. This is the only work which covers the whole field and is at 
the same time of distinguished authorship. For an hour's pleasant 
reading or serious study no other work will compare with it. There 
is not a dull page in the entire 20 volumes, which are beautifully 
printed, bound in cloth, and illustrated with portraits, 


Slightly Rubbed Sets 


We have on hand a few sets of this splendid library which have 
become slightly rubbed from handling in our stock room. For all 
practical purposes they are as good as new; in fact, an expert 
could hardly tell the difference. Ordinarily we would simply 
re-bind them and sell them at the regular price, $40, but 
the lot is so small we have decided to close them out for 


50 cents down, and $1.00 a month for 15 months—a x 
total of $15.50 for 20 fine, large, handsome volumes, aV 93 M 
which usually sell at $40. Our clearance price rep- 42 A "T KS S 
resents merely about the actual cost of printing e wy v 20 

and binding. Q' 4 v 


You run 


E 
RU Y 


GIA rà SK EE AE S 
[3 h SM y 40 s 
SU aee v Me 
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DE LUXE ODD VOLUME SALE 


Pat 


X in 


this 
Col. 


Size of books, 714 in. x 634 in. 
All volumes are uniform in size. 


The De Luxe Volumes Arc 


1 Adam Bede Kliot 

Aze of Fable Bullfinch 

""s Fairy Tales 

Nights 

at of the Breakfast 
Table Oliver Wendell Holmes 

6 Bacon’s ys 


Dickens 
Augusta J, Evans 
Hall Caine 

Irving 


9 Bondman 

Bracebridge Hall 

Bride of Lummermoor 
Scott 
and Oregon 
Francis Parkman 
s History of Eng- 
i Dickens 
14 Conduct of Life Emerson 
ps of an English 
DeQuincey 
Preseott 

risto 
Dumas 
Mrs. Gaskell 
liot 


California 


Cranford 
Daniel Deronda 


Data of Ethics Spencer 
David Copperfield Dickens 
"nt of Mo Darwin 

LI bey nnd Son Dickens 
Education Spencer 

25 Keyptian rincess Ebers 


26 Elsie Venner 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
27 Emerson’s Essays 
28 raits Emerson 
29 aid of Perth Scott 
Quotations 


Felix Holt 
First Violin 


Jessle Fotherg 
tions Dickens 
^s Fairy Tales 

patia Kingsley 
chback of Notre 


Hugo 

C. M, Sheldon 

Scott 

Bronte 

n Halifax Mulock 
ilworth Scott 


ù of Mohammed 
3 Lamplighter Cummins 

Last Days of Pompeii 
Bulwer 
Last of the Mohicans Cooper 
5 Les Miserables Hugo 
T Longfellow’s Poetical 

Works 
Lorna Doone 


Blackmore 


A. L. FOWLE, 


a sacrifice. 


the world has known. 


This will make the volumes cost you 96 
cents each, an extremely low price for a book 
of such high character. This being an odd lot 
sale, we have of some of the volumes only a 
few,while of the others we have forty (40) or 
fifty (50). 

The volumes are of uniform size and are 
bound in three different leathers —red, blue 
and green, and are certainly the most at- 
tractive standard volumes published at the 
present time. 

Select the books you desire by filling in an 
X opposite the titles given in this advertise- 
ment. We will send all of the books youselect 
if we have them left in stock, if not, all that 
we have that you select. We will send the 
volumes to you, all charges prepaid, for your 
examination, and after seeing the books, if 
you desire to keep them, you can pay us a 
little each month. 

As we prepay all delivery charges, we can- 
not accept an order for less than ten (10) 
volumes, unless you are willing to pay the 


delivery charges. 

If you would like to see one volume before 
deciding how many toselect,send us the name 
of the volume you desire and enclose one 
dollar ($1.00) and we will send you the vol- 
ume, delivery charges prepaid. Money re- 
funded if you do not care to keep the volume. 

This is the best opportunity to place in 
your home some of the most interesting 
standard volumes at a pricefar below what 
the books are worth, and you have an entire 
year to pay for the books you select. 

As our stock is limited we will fill orders 
as received. 

These are absolutely new goods and in complete 
sets, the lowest price is $2.50 per volume. 


Cut this advertisement out, mark volume desired sent for 
inspection, sign your name and address and mail to 


I will, if the books m 
s a month for 12 
to keep the books, 


before. 
proval, remit you 8 
volume. If I de 
them to you all cha 


tere A QU E E E E ue EE 


eccl te d BC BIDDER DECIDE CL LESSIRAC 


Arg.Dee. Townor City 1... .. 
and State $ 


Meke Your Own Selection 


WE HAVE a few very fine old volumes we shall dispose of at 
Jach and every one of the volumes is a standard. 
They are all books of rare merit by the foremost writers 
If you have not in your library the 
books here represented, this is your opportunity to secure 
at least one of them. 

These books are as attractive as books can be made: paper, 
type and printing are the best, the binding is genuine half- 
leather—the richest of all bindings, full gold back stamping, 
gold tops with head bands, marbled sides 
book in every respect; in fact, a book cannot be more at- 
tractive or better made than these volumes. 

You can select from the enclosed list as many volumes as 
you desire and pay us, if the books are found to be satisfac- 
tory after you receive them, 8 cents per month for twelve 
(12)months for each volume you select, and we deliver to you. 


a genuine de luxe 


90 


Only 


C. & 
Month 


JUST THE 
BOOKS 
YOU WANT 


Macaulay's Speeches 
Marble Faun Hawthorne 


Meadow Brook 
Mary J. Holmes 


Middlemarch Eliot 

Mill ont Floss Eliot 

Minister's Wooing, The 
Stowe 


Mosses from an Old Manse 

Hawthorne 
His Mar- 
Headley 
Dickens 


Napoleon and 
iosity Shop 
Oliver Twist Dickens 
Origin of Species Darwin 
Other Worlds than oce 
Procter 
Pickwick Dickens 
Plutareh’s Lives 
Poe's Prose Tales 
Prince of the House of 
David Rev. Prof. J.H. Ingraham 
Professor at the Breakfast 
Table Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Prue nnd I Geo. Wm, Curtis 
Quo Vadis Sienkiewicz 
Representative Men 


Emerson 


Rob- Roy Scott 
Romola Eliot 
Scarlet Letter Hawthorne 
Sketch Book Irving 


Soldier's Three and Plain 
Tales from the Hills 
Kipling 
Stepping Henvenward 
Prentiss 
Tale of Two Cities Dickens 


"Tales from Sha — : 
amb 


Tennyson’s Poems 
Thelma Marie Corelli 
Tom Brown at Oxford 
Hughes 
Tom Brown's School Days 
Hughes 
Twice-Told Tales Hawthorne 
Uncle Tom's Cabin Stowe 
Under Two Flags Ouida 
Vanity Fair Thackeray 
Vicarof Wakefield Goldsmith 
Washington and His Gen- 
erals Headley 
Waverley £ 
Week on the Concord 
Mer * Rivers Thoreau 
Whittic Poetical Wks 


16 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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The Encyclopedic Dictionary 


ABSOLUTELY FREE TORSEVEN Days’ 


EXAMINATION 

The coupon cut from this page will bring you a set of the American Encyclopedic 
Dictionary on approval. If you find it satisfactory, we will cut the price to one-third the 
publisher's prices—and you may pay in easy monthly payments. If you send the coupon 
promptly, we will send the Modern Atlas of the World free with the set. 

This magnificent reference work—costing 
$750,000 to produce—is a Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia combined. In fullness of defini- 
tions, number of words defined, and accuracy, 
it is superior to reference works selling for 
five times its price: Our bargain offer gives 
you the opportunity to secure this reference 
library at less than half the price of any other 
first-class reference work. The set, in five 
large, handsome and durable volumes, con- 
tains 250,000 words—more than any other 
dictionary in existence. 

Your library is not complete without a set 
of this world-famous reference work. At the 
present prices it is the greatest book offer of 


a decade. 

FRE To get a quick response to 
this offer, we will give free of 

charge to the first 250 persons who order a set of the American Encyclopedic Dictionary, a splendidly bound 

copy of the Modern Atlas of the World. The Atlas is 10x13 inches in size, bound in red cloth, and contains 

It gives separate maps of all states and territories and all countries of the world. 

'The price of the 


CLIP-FOIB d 


Five Big Volumes 


5,000 Pages; 250,000 Words; 3,000 Illus- 
trations; 50,000 Encyclopedic Articles. 


A $5.00 ATLAS 


100 niaps in 6 to 12 colors. 
It is a thoroughly up-to-date reference Atlas and is a valuable addition to the Dictionary. 
Atlas is $5.00—but if your order is among the first 250, we send it to you without charge. 


Greatest Dictionary Bargain Ever Offered 


As a Dictionary this work defines 25,000 more words 
than any other Dictionary, and every definition is so clear that 
a schoolboy can understand it. Dr. Parkhurst, the famous 
divine, writes: “ The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a library con- 
densed into a few volumes ; a ton of diffusiveness reduced to 
50 pounds of quintessence, and, withal, as delicate in detail as 
it is comprehensive in contents.” 


The Coupon Cuts the Price 


‘There are three styles of binding—full sheep, half 
morocco, and library cloth. We recommend the half 
morocco binding for ordinary use and the full sheep 
for those who desire a set bound in luxurious style. 
We have obtained a limited edition from the pub- 
lishers at a bargain. These sets will be closed out 
to prompt buyers at one-third the publisher’s prices. 
Read the coupon carefully and act at once. Upon 
receipt of the coupon, we will send you a complete 
set, at our expense, to be returned if not satisfac- 
tory. Remember, if your order is one of the first 
260 received, vou will get the Atlas free. The coupon 
gives the regular prices and our bargain prices. 
Note how much you save by ordering at once. Pay- 
ments are $1.00 upon acceptance of the books and as 
low as a dollar a month thereafter, depending upon 
the style of binding desired. 


J. A. HILL & COMPANY 


44-60 East 25d Street 
New York 


J. 

You may send me for inspection one set of the AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound in the style indicated 
by having the “X” beside. 


same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 


Half Morocco Binding. 
same, if I decide to keep the boc 
and $1.50 a month until your sy 


Library Cloth Binding. Reg 
same, if 
and $1.00 a month until your special price of 


Asan Encyclopedia it treats 50,000 subjects in an 
encyclopedic manner, and this vast array of articles covers 
the whole field of human knowledge. With a set in your 
home it means a liberal education for your children and 
a constant source of reference for the older members of the 

| family. 'The entire work has been recently revised and en- 
larged by a staff of American editors. 


MAIL THIS COUPON Mm 
A. HILL & CO., New York: 


Full Sheep Binding. Regular price $64.00. I wil pay for the 
$1.00 after I examine 


them, and $2.00 a month until your special price of 825,00 is paid. 


Regular price $56.00, I will pay for the 
as follows : $1.00 after I examine them, 
1 price of $83 9.50 is paid. 


I will pay for the 
er I examine them, 


8: $1.0 
16. 


decide to keep the books, as 


It is understood that if this is one of the first 250 orders received, 
you will send me with the set, free, an Atlas of the World. 
prepay delivery charges. If I decide not to keep the books, I am 
to return them to you, charges collect, together with the Atlas. 


You 


Name 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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PUREST 
PRODUCT 
4 FULL QUARTS $9.00 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
COL. C. L. APPLEGATE 


OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY’S HONEST DISTILLER, 
IS ANXIOUS TO SEND YOU 


HIS ILLUSTRATED 40-PAGE COPYRIGHTED BOOK "HT Urn yA 
FREE "ALL about THE MAKING OF WHISKEY” Mh 

I am Col. C. L. Applegate, Vice-President of the Vogt-Apple- M emen : 
gate Co., Louisville, Ky. We are owners of Registered Distillery DISTILLER? E 
No. 7, at Yelvington, Daviess Co., Ky. 

I want you to have a copy of this book. It not only tells you 
about my whiskey, but about all other whiskey that is on the market to- 
day. It tells the process of manufacture from A to Z. It tells how to 
detect good and bad whiskey, both by taste and smell, and how to detect adulterations. It is the 
first book of the kind ever written to protect the public, and I send it FREE. 

I know from actual experience and comparison that ''Old Beechwood” is the best whiskey on 
the American market; and, though I only ask $3.00 for four full quarts of it, yet, if I wanted to 
make a whiskey to sell at three times the price, I, or no one else could make a better, purer or more 
pleasant whiskey. You may be able to get something that is called whiskey at less than I ask, but 
it won't come from Kentucky and it won't be ''Old Beechwood.” You want the best that can be 
made, regardless of the difference of a few cents; and in my ‘‘Old Beechwood,"’ sent prepaid, I offer 
the best that is made—not only the equal, mind you, but THE SUPERIOR of any that is made. 
LET ME HEAR FROM YOU TODAY Send me your name and address today, whether 
khit CUu nu etus e emere you order today or not; and as soon as I receive 
your letter or postal, I will forward the book above described and my offer of an extra bottle of '*Old 
Beechwood'' absolutely free. This free bottle will be with my compliments to convince you that 
“Old Beechwood” is the Purest and most Palatable whiskey that Man and Nature can distill. 
Address me as follows: 


C. L. APPLEGATE, Ist reri ERUNT 
MY RELIABILITY As many readers of this announcement will no doubt want 
L————————— to order Four Full Quarts “Old Beechwood” immediately, 
I want to assure them that they can safely entrust me with their $3.00 (which I 
will return if you are dissatisfied), and I therefore from the start refer you to 
Fidelity Trust and Safety Vault Co., United States Trust Co., German Insurance 
Bank, all of Louisville, or any citizen, banker or merchant in the State of Ken- 
tucky.' This shipment will be prepaid by me, in a plain box with no marks to 
indicate contents, and I will include an extra BOTTLE OF WHISKEY FREE, 
as well as the book. 
Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, 


Wash. or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.00, by Freight Prepaid. 


i 


In (answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention Tue ARGOSY. 
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THE ARGOSY—ADVERTISING SEC TION. 


Mewcinel Properties 


The Purity, Maturity, Mellow, Delte 
cious Taste, and the Agreeable Flavor of 
F ULTON Whiskey secured for it the indorse- 
ment of physicians; placed it in the wards 
of Municipal and Government Hospitals, to 
whom we refer you, and on the sideboards of 
select clubs, and in the medicine chests of 
thousands of families. 


Our Offer to You 


We ship, all express charges prepaid, 


Two Gallons for $5-°° 


of Pure FULTON Rye or Bourbon or one gal- 
lon each, in Myers' Patent glass demijohns, 
packed in a plain box, and to prove FULTON 
is the best Whiskey, you need 


send no mone 


We ship on 30 days’ credit if you will have your mer- 
chant or bank guarantee the account. doom 
Pure FULTON Rye or Bourbon is shipped in plain > 
boxes, express charges prepaid, either 4 full quart bot- 4 tor $3, 
tles for $3.00; 8 for $6. 00, or 12 for $9.00. B tor $6, 
This offer is made to prove FULTON is Kentucky’s i2 to $9 
Great Whiskey, (acknowledged the best), and place 
it in your household before you make any outlay. 
FRE E-—Four miniature bottles of Selected Re- 
serve Stock Fulton gratis with either 2 gallons 
in demijohns or 8 quart bottle orders accompanied 
with cash ; larger orders same ratio. 
If not satisfied with goods, return, and if paid for 
all your money will be refunded by first mail, 
A book, “A Fair Customer," Mailed Free, tells of our product, 


Address our U.S. Reg. Distillery No. 22, 6th Dist. Ky., and us. 
$5. Myers & Company 


In Plain Box Warehouse No. 301 COVINGTON, KY. 


4 Orders from Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming, must call for either 20 full quart bottles, or 6 gallons in 
demijohns, ora cask, for $15. by freight prepaid. Write for express terms. 


Plain Boxes 


In answering this adosri nt i is E deals FURTO you E Tux ARGOSY. 
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! :——A £FSSS9S SS SES SSSS SS SS SSS P 
hi ii 
: ABSOLUTELY PURE ? 
^ 
hi M 
: HAYNER WHISKEY : 
M (i) 
M í 
? FULL $49.20 EXPRESS  ; 
í QUARTS PREPAID — 
i yu, 
W . " yn 

5 Direct from our distillery to YOU % 
v The perfect purity of HAYNER WHISKEY is guaranteed m 
t) because it goes direct to you from our own distillery and 1) 
WK doesn’t pass through the hands of any dealer or middleman to 


( promptly refunded. Doesn't sucha guarantee, backed by a 


adulterate. You're sure it's pure. 

When you buy HAYNER WHISKEY you save the deal- 
ers’ enormous profits. That’s why it costs you less than you 
pay them for adulterated stuff. You cannot buy anything 
purer, better or more satisfactory than HAYNER WHISKEY, 
no matter how much you pay. 

It is recommended by leading physicians and used in 
hospitals because it is so good and pure. That's why YOU 


should try it. 


We will ship you, in a plain sealed case with no marks to 
show contents, FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAY- 
NER WHISKEY, either RYE or BOURBON, for $3.20, and 
we will pay express charges. Try it, have your doctor test it, 
every bottle if you wish. Then, if you don’t find it the purest 
and best whiskey you ever tasted and are not perfectly satis- 
fied, ship it back to us at our expense and your $3.20 will be |/m 


company that has been in business for 40 years and has a 
paid up capital of $500,000.00, protect you fully? How could 
any offer be fairer? The expense is all ours if you’re not 
satisfied. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., 1daho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore, Utah, Wash., or Wyo. 
must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 W: 
by Freight Prepaid. Write our nearest office TO-DAY 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO, ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL. MINN., ATLANTA, GA. 
DISTILLERY, TROY, OHIC. ESTABLISHED 1866. CAPITAL $500,000,00. 
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A GOOD THING 


Do you know THE ALL-STORY MAGAZINE? 
[f not, and you care at all for stories, you are missing 
a good thing. 

THE ALL-STORY MAGAZINE 1s the wonder 
in the publishing world. It is not yet a year old and 
already has a circulation of nearly a quarter of a million 
and all built on the merits of the magazine, without 
any inducements or premiums or anything of the sort. 

[t is an all story magazine from cover to cover— 
192 pages of stories, stories that hum with interest. 
Ask your newsdealer for a copy. [t costs only ten cents. 


DON’T MISS A GOOD THING. 
DON’T MISS IT VERY LONG ANYWAY. 
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The original school. Instruction by mail adaptea 
toevery one. Recognized by courts and educators, 
Experienced and competent instructors. Takes 


spare time only. Three courses—Preparatory, 
ren Business, College, Prepares 


for practice. W ill better your 

condition and prospects in 

business. Studentsand grad- 

uates everywhere. Full par- 

ticularsand special offer free. 
The Sprague 
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of 
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MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
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AT YOUR HOME 

For a limited time we will give free, for advertising purposes, 
96 music les son either Piano, Organ, Banjo. Gui 
Cornet, V or Mandolin (your expense will only 
the cost of postage and the 
ed). We teach by mail only and 
refunded. Hundreds write: ‘‘Wish I had heard of you before. 
Write today. Addr 
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guarantee success or money 


OOL OF MUSIC 
Square New York, N. X, 
TAUGHT 


ERING 7:2 


SHAS PUT 


You will boas) THOUSANDS 

our foa maparo bocx, OF DOLLARS 
Tt tells you how our aN THE POCKETS 
able thousands to earn good OF OUR STUDENTS 


salaries and positions. We helped them doit. 
We can do the same for you, Courses iv Elec- 
trical Engineering, Steam and Mre-hanical Ene 
gineering, Electric Lighting, Railways, Telegra- 
phy, Mechanicai Drawing, Dynamo Tenders, 
Motormen, Short Electrical Course. 


FREE 
New students enrolling now will be provided, 
fret of charge, with our Reference Library and 
@ set of Electrical Apparatus. Write for our 
free 80-page book and testimonials, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 
Dept. U. 240A W. 23d St., New York. 


music you use, to be paid for as need- | 


SUCCESS 
HORTHAND GRADUATES 


A X? Ex 


RECORD BREAKERS 


O other school can justly claim the dis- 
tinction for its graduates as can the 
Success Shorthand School. Not only in ef- 


ficiency but in theirability to make money do 
theyexcel all other shorthand school graduates, 
Seven Success Shorthand Writers broke the 
World’s Shorthand Record at Milwaukee, 


Wis., by delivering the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Modern Woodmen’s National 


Convention one and three-fifths seconds after 
adjournment. Other of our graduates are 
breaking all records in making money (our free 
booklet gives names and particulars). Why? 
Because they are taught the Success Shorthand 
System by experts who break records—Walton, 
James & Ford, the largest court reporting firm 
in the world. Our instructors are more than 
teachers—they are business men, expert court 
reporters. They know the commercial value 
of shorthand better than anyone else. 

We teach personally or by correspondence 
beginners or advanced shorthand writers. 
Write for large catalog and copy of new short- 
hand magazine. Both FREE. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Suite 129, 79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ve GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $5 to $I5 per day. 


We can teach you quickly BY 
MAIL. The new scientific Tune-a- 
Phone method endorsed by highest 
authorities. Kvowledge of Music 
not necessary. 

Write for tree booklet. 


60 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lebanon. 
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EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Box 24, Lebanon, Pa. 
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We are unable to 


Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks 
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today for particulars. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS 
424 Institute Building, - = = 


INSTITUTE, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Bound Volumes of the 
s ALL-STORY Magazine 


Now ready, Vol. I, containing the issues from 
January to April inclusive, and Vol. II, from 
May to August inclusive. Each volume carries 
over 250 pages of stirring fiction—all stories 
and nothing else. Bound in red cloth and 
gold. Price $1.00 per volume postpaid. 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 
175 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 
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A Comfortable Journey 


Is Assured if Your Ticket Reads via the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Between 


CHICAGO, DETROIT, NIAGARA FALLS, 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK and BOSTON 
and ALL POINTS IN MICHIGAN 


The Only Road Running Directly by and in Full 
View of NIAGARA FALLS 
Stop-over allowed at Niagara Falls on 
through tickets 


Reduced Rates , A < Ask Abovt 
for the J the Niagara 
Holidays y S Art Picture 


C. F. DALY O. W. RUGGLES 
Passenger Traffic Manager Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent 


CHICAGO CHICAGO 


requently paid by magazines for original 


hort stories and well written articles. 
o field is so profitable as Jonrnalism. 
None easier to enter. We positively teach 
Journalism by mail. Write us at once for 
free particulars. 
Sprague Corres. School of Journalism, 
256 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich, 
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and publishers. 
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White for our 


Year Book 


and learn why the 


people in all parts of 
the United States send 
to us by mail for their 


Christmas Gifts 


Our Year Book contains 
\over 200 pages of illustra- 
tions of the newest and best 
things in Solid Gold and Ster- 

A ling Silver photographed direct 
33 from the articles. It is the most 
comprehensive catalogue of its 
kind issued, and the great volume 
of business it brings us enables us 
to make its prices the lowest. 

A special feature with us is the 
selling of Diamonds by mail always 
for cash, at the lowest prices. 


Our Stock of 
Sterling Silver Toilet Articles 
and Sterling Silver Spoons and Forks 
is one of the most complete in the country. 


Solid 1 4k Gold Jewelry 


Illustrations actual size. Stones all genuine. 
5804 Brooch and Chatelaine - - - 
5806 Brooch and Pendant, fine baroque pearls 
5807 Brooch, enameled, amethyst and two pearls 
5808 B rooch, diamond centre - - - 750 
7338 Necklace, on 15 inch chain, 8 baroque 

pearls, diamond in centre - - - - 1175 

8644 Scarf Pin, dragon - - - - - 
9628 Handy Pin - - - 
9757 Handy Pin, fine enameled oak les af - - 
9761 Handy Pin - - - 
9762 Pearl Bar Pin, new design. - - - - ; 
9763 Handy Pin - 2.00 
9813 Amethyst Pendant 2.00 "9837 Nec k Chain 14 in. 3.00 
55123 Ring, three fine whole pearls and 3 ee NE 11.50 
55124 Ring, fine oriental baroque pearl - - 4.00 


Sterling Silver Articles 


Illustrations one-half scale. 
239 Thimble with motto, **A stitch in time saves nine, 3 
934 Rattle, ‘Who killed Cock Robin?" - 
970 Baby Spoon, “This Little Pig went to Market” 
1933 English Crown Lavender Salts - - - 
2325 Tea Ball with chain and ring - - - - 
2798 Alphabet Bangle, for small child - - - 
4555 Embroidery Scissors, fine steel - - - 
19591 Individual Almond Dish, diam. 34 inc hes. - 
19596 Large Dish, same design, diam. shin inches 
30569 Wishbone Bonbon Tongs - - 
31389 MacLaren Cheese Scoop, 4 inches long g - 
81587 Auto Cigar Protector - - - - 
85323 Blotter, etched design  - - 
8707; Hat Pin Holder, with three hae pins as ‘shown 
Hat Pin Holder only - - - - - 
88062 Pin Cube - - - - - - - - - - 25 
88065 Pin Ball - - - - - - - - 1.00 


Articles sent prepaid on T T price. Safe delivery guaranteed. Money 
refunded if any article fails to please. 


Write now for our Year Book. Ready November 15 
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HERE is nothing mysterious about the making 

i of money. Itis only a matter of good sense. 

Children think that by planting dollars in the 

garden they will grow, and we are all children 
in thought about things we know little or nothing. To 
acquire the largest sums of money you must get into 
the busiuess where the largest sums are being expend- 
ed ; and this business is advertising, in which is spent 
aunually, millions upon millions of dollars. 

Everywhere you look advertisements stare you in 
tlie face, from newspapers, magazines, bill-boards, 
street-cars, side-walks, fences, hand bills, ete. No man 
of real discernment can be indifferent to the power 
this tremendous factor holds in the business world. 
Common-sense tells you that where such large sums of 
money are invested, trained men are needed. Small 
is the number of men who have worked their way up 
to advertising positions without training, and far 
smaller is the number sufficiently strong iu their 
knowledge to hold their own against the Page-Davis 
man. Today the business mau of sound judgment 
demands the thoroughly prepared, efficient advertise- 
ment writer, and he is willing and glad to pay him 
a salary of from $25.00 to $100.00 a week. 

Mr. Joseph Roth, our student, was immediately em- 
ployed by a large Furniture Company, of Helena, 
Montana, and is pushing this business tremendously ; 
Mr. W. E. Gill had hardly graduated when a large 
Shoe Manufacturing firm of Lexington, Mass., secured 
his services as advertising manager, where he is still 
employed at a splendid salary; this is a rapid rise 
from a clerkship. Mr. J. Irwin was engaged, at once, 
by C. J. Heppe ‘& Sons, of Philadelphia, to do all their 
advertising, mail order and follow up work. He 
wrote us: “I could not fora moment hold this posi- 
tion but for your instruction ;" Gusky’s, one of the 
biggest department stores in Pittsburg, placed Mr. 


R. D. Reynolds in the advertising manager’s posi- 
tion. He had been a clerk in an office up to that 
time. He has made several changes since, each time 


increasing his salary, and today he is advertising 
manager for one of the largest firmsin Cleveland, Ohio. 


In answering this advertisment it is desirable that you mention 


Edward T. Page 


The founder of and Instructor in this Educational insti- 
tution is the only man ever rec as Expert on ad- 
vertising instruction by the Unit tates Government 


THE ORIGINAL ADVERTISING SCHOOL OF THE WORLD 


If you wish to double and treble your own business, 
as hundreds of business men have done, let us make 
it possible. There is Prof. S. B. Fahenstock, who has 
promoted McPherson College, putting it in a highly 
prosperous condition by applying our instruction to 
its needs; and Mr. W. A. Jackson, of Quincy, Ill., 
who writes us that the sales in many departments of 
his store have increased 25% since he began apply- 
ing our system of advertising. Mr. W. P. Perkins, of 
New York City, has more than trebled his income in 
the general advertising business since studying with us. 

We could go on and fill THE ARGOSY with names of 
our students who have prospered through applying 
our instruction, but enough has been said to make the 
matter plain to the man who can see further than his 
nose. We don’t care to hear from dullards. They are 
better where they are. 

We are ready with our long years of successful ex- 
perience to prepare you thoroughly, by mail, for a 
fascinating profession that pays from $25.00 to 
$100.00 a week, and that will increase a business 
man's ability 25 to 100 per cent. 7 

Write us at once for our plan, which is 7$. 
carefully outlined in our large beautiful ` 
prospectus. We will gladly send it free 
of cost. / 
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THE OUEEN'S PRISONER. 


BY J. AUBREY TYSON. 


A journey with a strange purpose which brought the travelers into peril that threatened more 
than death. 


(Complete in This Issue.) ` 


CHAPTER I. 
THE END OF THE PLAY. 


I a small room on the top floor of the 
Neptune Yacht Club four men sat 
at a table covered with green baize, 
cards, poker chips and ash receivers. 
Around them stood five or six others 
who watched the game. 

The atmosphere of the apartment 
was eharged with the fumes of tobacco, 
and as a sleepy-eyed waiter raised one 
of the shades and pulled down a window 
from the top the gray light of dawn 
entered with the wintry air. 

It had been a long sitting, and the 
bloodshot eyes and haggard faces of the 
players revealed the nature of the strain 
to which they had been subjected. 

* Nineteen thousand," said a thick- 
set, red-mustached man, calmly, as he 
deliberately deposited a smoking cigar 
on an ash-tray at his left elbow. 

On the other side of the table a tall, 
lean, square-shouldered man, about 
thirty, clean-shaven and with dark- 
brown hair, looked thoughtfully at the 
pile of chips in the middle of the board. 

The thin lips of his well-shaped 
mouth were slightly compressed and his 
fingers toyed with the cards that lay face 
downward under his palm. 

* Nineteen thousand," the thick-set 
man repeated. 

“I call,’ the other said, and as he 
spoke he wrote on a slip of paper: “I. 
O. U. $500. John Fornishire.” 
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Then he thrust the slip into the pile 
of chips. 

“Four aces,” said the thick-set man 
as he spread his cards on the table. 

Fornishire looked at the cards thus 
displayed, and nodded. 

* It’s all yours, Burke,” he answered 
quietly. 

* What did you have, Jack? " queried 
one of the men who had been watching 
the game. 

“Four kings,” Fornishire replied in- 
differently. “PH cash that slip this 
afternoon, Burke.” 

* All right, old man," the other an- 
swered, as, after drawing the chips 
toward him, he began to deal the cards. 

Fornishire looked at his watch. - 

“No more for me,” he said. “ I’ve 
got enough. It’s six o'clock. You'll 
have to count me out." 

Burke glanced at the two other play- 
ers. One tossed back the card that had 
been dealt to him. "The other pushed 
back his chair. 

In silence the players cashed in their 
chips, and while they were thus em- 
ployed Burke glanced with a significant 
expression toward a tall, stalwart, 
florid-faced, clean-shaven man with 
gray hair, who stood smoking at a little 
distance from the table. 

The gray-haired man smiled slightly, 
and, turning on his heel, walkéd to a 
corner of the room, where he seated 
himself. The corner was almost directly 


* behind Fornishire, who, leaning back in — 
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his chair, meditatively watched the 
smoke-wreaths that curled upward from 
his lips. 

When the chips and cards were put 
away, three of the players and four of 
the five spectators left the room. Those 
who remained were Fornishire, who still 
sat at the table, and the gray-haired 
m who, seated in the corner, appeared 

to have escaped Fornishire's notice. 

At length Fornishire laid his large, 
muscular hands on the table and gazed 
at them thoughtfully. 

“They look as though they might get 
a good grip on things,” said the man in 
the corner quietly. 

Fornishire started. 

“They'll do," he answered curtly. 

“I think so," the other assented. 
* You got those sinews, though, while 
handling oars in the ^varsity shell, and 
not—well, not shuffling pasteboards, I 
fancy." 

Fornishire's face. grew a shade paler, 
but he did not look up as he answered: 

“ The manner in which I got them is 
no special business of yours, major.” 

. Major Erskine puffed his cigar delib- 
erately. 

* No, perhaps not,” he said; “ but I 
am sufficiently interested in their future 
to ask you how much longer this fool 
game of yours is going to last.” 

Fornishire laughed mirthlessly. 

* Well, the fact is, major, the game's 
played out.” 

The other started, and the cigar he 
had been about to raise to his lips 
poised in the air. 

* You mean 

*I mean Em all in—broke. It took 
just nine years for Jack Fornishire to 
fritter away the two millions that his 
father spent forty-five years in accu- 
mulating.” 

The major rose, and, walking to one 
of the windows, he snapped up the 
shade, and looked meditatively out into 
the gray, cheerless atmosphere of the 
frosty dawn. 

* Poor old Tom!” he sighed. 

“He was happy enough—so happy 
that I can’t understand why one should 
pity him,” said Fornishire reflectively. 
* He found pleasure in his work, in his 
home and in all relations with his fellow 
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men. And, beloved by all who knew 
him, my father died happy in the knowl- 
edge that he had inspired and had re- 
tained that affection. It was not my 
father, but those whom he left behind, 
who should have your pity." 

* Well, what do you purpose to do? ” 

* To begin to live.” 

* But z 

“No; all these years of extravagance 
— years spent with such associates as the 
idle rich, inane women and dawdling 
men—have constituted a living death. 
From time to time I’ve had glimpses of 
another phase of life, which has the 
spice of danger, a life in which men 
move and think and feel. And, major, 
I drew the first breath of that life when 
I drew the four kings that were not 
quite so good as the four aces held by 
the man whom you had employed to 
accomplish my financial ruin." 

The face of Major Erskine grew 
livid. With a muttered oath he advanced 
two or three steps toward Fornishire. 

* You mean ý 

Fornishire, with one leg hanging over 
an arm of his chair, gazed with a half 
amused, half mocking smile at the face 
of the angry man. 

“ I mean that your trusted agent, Sam 
Burke, has earned the money that you 
promised to give him on the day on 
which you should have conclusive evi- 
dence of the fact that I was bank- 
rupt.” 

* Who has dared to tell you such a 
thing as that? ^ 

Fornishire shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt needed no telling. Burke is one 
of the best known card sharps in the 
West. There is no doubt in my mind 
that you brought him here, for I em- 
ployed detectives to learn the truth. I 
have watched him at his work, and the 
spectacle has amused me." 

An expression of blank astonishment 
overspread the major's face. 

* Are you such a fool, then, that you 
lost to him deliberately?” he muttered. 

Fornishire laughed, and his laughter 
was indicative of genuine amusement. 

“Yes,” he said, “I lost to him de- 
liberately, for I knew that when the last 
dollar of my inherited wealth was gone 
I would begin to be a man.” 
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The major hurled his lighted cigar 
into a corner of the room and again 
turned to the window. 

* [ts all right, major," Fornishire 
went on cheerfully. “ Your actions in 
this affair constitute conduct that, ac- 
cording to the prevailing view, is 
unbecoming a gentleman, but z 

The face that the major turned to 
Fornishire was purple now, and his 
cheeks and hands were trembling. 

* Hang it, Jack Fornishire; I 

He stopped abruptly.  Fornishire 
looked at the major's clenched hands 
and laughed. 

* But I dare say you are prepared to 
eontend that you did it all as my 
father's friend and for my own good," 
the younger man went on. “ For seven 
years your hobby has been the pursuit 
of the treasure of the Quelgo Indians. 
You have wanted me to undertake the 
expedition which was the one fear that 
haunted my father." 

The major sank into a chair. 

“Yes,” he answered doggedly; “ yes, 
I wanted you to undertake it. My mo- 
tive was not only for the purpose of 
aiding you to add to a store of wealth 
that stunted your moral development, 
but 

The perspiration was gathering in 
beads on the major’s forehead. 

* Well? ” queried Fornishire. 

“But to enable you to accomplish 
a great mission in the course of which 
your father failed.” 

“You have spoken of that before. 
For some reason or other, you have 
always found it desirable to cloak in 
mystery the real object of the expedi- 
tion.” 

“I will be more explicit now. First, 
then, the inestimable woman whom you 
always have regarded as your mother 
was the second wife of your father, 
Thomas Fornishire.” 

The young man fairly leaped from his 
chair. : 

The major went on stolidly : 

* Your real mother was the first wife 
of my old friend.” 

* She is dead? ? 

“Naturally, since it happened that 
your father married again.” 

* But who—who——” 


* Your mother was a princess of the 
kingdom of Vantoredos, in the heart of 
the Andes of Ecuador. The approach 
to this kingdom is guarded by the most 
formidable tribe of Indians known to 
travelers. 

“The little nation, however, is peo- 
pled by the descendants of a ship's com- 
pany that went ashore.on the Ecuador 
coast, in the year 1763, from the British 
bark Dovernian, bound for China. Of 
that kingdom your mother was the 
rightful queen, but never in the his- 
tory of all the world did a queen 
number among her possessions wealth 
so precious or subjects so extraordinary 
as are to be found in Vantoredos." 

* You have been there? ” 

The major shuddered. 

“Yes,” he answered gravely; “I 
have been in the vestibule of Hades!” 


CHAPTER II. 


AN INTERRUPTED STORY. 


For several moments both men were 
silent, then Fornishire spoke. 

“You have said that a certain mis- 
sion took my father to the island, and 
that he failed to accomplish it.” 

“Yes.” 

* May I ask you to tell me something 
of its nature?” 

Major Erskine’s face grew paler, and 
as Fornishire watched it he saw it 
harden. 

* On the day you attained your ma- 
jority your father exacted from me a 
solemn promise not to reveal to you 
the secret of his life. It is this you are 
asking me to tel you now. Within 
twenty-four hours after that promise 
was given he died." 

“The secret has to do with the treas- 
ure of Vantoredos? ” 

* With Vantoredos, yes; with the 
treasure, no.” 

“ But it always has been of the treas- 
ure that you have spoken.” 

“Tt was through the medium of the 
treasure that I had hoped to get you 
there.” 

“ What was your real motive, then? ” 

The major, leaning forward, with his 
hands gripping the arms of his chair, 
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gazed with a haggard expression toward 
the window from which he had raised 
the shade. Fornishire, impressed by 
the evidences of his companion's mental 
struggle, watehed his face with curious 
attention and made no attempt to in- 
terrupt his revery. 

Fully five minutes elapsed before the 
major spoke. 

“I have said that on the day before 
his death your father made me promise 
that under no circumstances would I 
reveal to you certain circumstances that 
had to do with two visits he made to 
Vantoredos—the first in 1870 and the 
second in 1872. Thus far that promise 
has been faithfully kept by me.” - 

“You accompanied him on these 
visits? ^ 

ec Yes.” 

There was a pause, then the major 
went on: 3 

“I have kept my promise, but in 
doing this I have acted against my 
judgment. Within twenty-four hours 
after that promise was given your father 
took his own life." 

With an exclamation of horror and 
astonishment, Fornishire leaped to his 
feet. 

“A suicide!” he muttered. 

* Yes—by morphine. I knew of his 
purpose, but made no attempt to re- 
strain him.” 

“But why? You were his 

* Because I knew that a more terrible 
form of death awaited him shortly." ` 

Fornishire sank back in his chair and 
surveyed the major with staring eyes. 

* An exeeutioner from the kingdom 
of Vantoredos was in the town. Who 
he was I never have been able to learn, 
but both your father and myself were 
assured that he was there. 

* Your father received/a letter which 
had been posted in New York, inform- 
ing him that he had only a few hours to 
live. It bore a sign that was unmis- 
takable—a sign peculiar to the fiends of 
Vantoredos—a black thumb-print on an 
arrow drawn with human blood." 

Fornishire, with perspiration stream- 
ing down his face, paced the floor with 
nervous steps. 

“ What motive inspired these people 
to seek his life?” he asked. ` 
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* He had wedded a second wife, and 
had failed to take you back with him to 
Vantoredos. At the time he married 
your mother she was a princess. There 
is a superstition among the residents of 
Vantoredos which prevents them from 
taking the life of one in whose veins 
flows the blood of the royal family. 
Twice in your infancy attempts were 
made to kidnap you, and ever since then 
you have been shadowed by spies. Your 
only safety lies in a visit to Vantoredos 
and taking command of the partizans 
who are prepared to espouse your cause 
as the rightful ruler of their kingdom.” 

“The ruler of their kingdom—I? ” 

* You—the son of Carisima, who, for 
a brief period, was their queen." 3 

* But if they do not seek my life, 
what evil threatens me here?” 

* Insanity.” 

* You mean-—— 

“I mean that at a time and in a 
manner in which you are least prepared 
to meet the fate the enemies of your 
mother's race have prescribed for you, 
they will contrive, by means of inferna! 
methods known only to themselves, to 
rob you of your reason." 

* Under such circumstances, why have 
you attempted to lure me there? ? 

* Because, having become convinced, 
since the death of your father, that your 
life is in peril, I have attempted to get 
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' you to adopt, all unconsciously, the only 


method of effecting your own salvation. 
I have been something of a big game 
hunter in my time. 

“Once I found myself, unarmed, 
confronting a lion that had been slight- 
ly wounded by a companion only a few 
minutes before. The beast came toward 
me. If I had fled, I would not have 
been here to tell the tale. But I faced 
him, and then learned that the stories I 
had heard of the power of the human 
eye were no myths. 

* Go to Vantoredos, show its people 
that you have no fear, lead the men who 
are prepared to obey your commands, 
and you will have a fighting chance for 
all that your enemies here would rob 
you of. Stay in New York, and you will 
be the victim of a mental disease that 
constitutes the worst form of insanity." 

* How did it happen that my father . 
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went to Vantoredos—that he exposed 
himself to such a fate? ” 

* From an old sea-captain whom your 
father met while on a vessel bound from 
New York to Charleston he learned the 
story of the treasure of the Quelgos. He 
soon persuaded me to accompany him 
in his quest. Provided with a map obh- 
tained from the sea-captain, we had 
little difficulty in finding the chain of 
valleys in which the kingdom- of Van- 
toredos is situated. 

* Qur task of eluding the Quelgos who 
guard the approaches to the valley was 
more formidable, but we finally arrived 
at a place in the mountains above Tor- 
busa, the capital. We had thought to 
find it sparsely settled, but we had been 
misinformed. It was a city of at least 
five thousand souls. 

“ We had not recoyered from our sur- 
prise, when, from a copse behind us, 
there issued a party of armed men, sev- 
eral of whom were half-breeds. "These 
took us before the mayor of the town, 
who delivered us to the captain of the 
palace guard. By him we were cast 
into a loathsome prison, where we spent 
the remainder of the day and the night 
that followed. 

* On the next morning we were taken 
in a covered vehicle, drawn by oxen, to 
the palace. There in a large hall we 
were brought face to face with a tall, 
broad-shouldered man who, speaking in 
fairly good English, asked us why and 
how we had gone to Vantoredos. En- 
couraged by the amiability of his man- 
ner, we told him how we had first 
learned of the treasure and how we had 
gone thither in search of it. 

* We had scarcely finished speaking 
when his brow grew dark, and in a loud 
voice he called to the captain of the 
guard who had taken us to the palace. 
As this man approached we knew we had 
been talking with the king—Kamordin. 
With a strange, hard laugh, he directed 
the captain to take us to the treasure- 
house of the Quelgos, which, as I have 
often told you, is a mine the walls of 
which are literally of gold. We entered 
the treasure-house by means of a flight 
of steps that led us to a great subter- 
ranean chamber about three hundred 
feet below the surface of the earth. 


“This chamber, lighted by gigantic 
oil lamps, was about one hundred feet in 
height. Around the* walls were heavy ` 
chests. The lids of these were open, 
and within the chests we saw great 
heaps of precious stones. 

“The captain of the guard watched 
us silently. In the middle of the cham- 
ber we stopped and looked around us 
with caution. Life is more dear to man 
than the sight of prodigious wealth, and 
in our hearts we knew now that our lives 
were in jeopardy. 

“< Behold- the treasure of the 
Quelgos, the captain said, and 
there was a note of mockery in his 
tone. Then, after a pause, he asked, 
* Have you seen enough ? ’ 

* [ replied in the affirmative, but the 
words had scarcely left my lips when 
there was a crash at our feet and we 
fell through the floor into a small, cush- 
ioned chamber where all was dark. In 
a few minutes light came to us and with 
light came the beginning of a series of 
fiendish tortures that lasted for three 
months. Of these I will not speak. May 
heaven deliver you—aye, both of us— 
from their like!” 

The major, breathing heavily, leaned 
forward and hid his face in his hands. 
After a short silence he went on: 

* Our reason had almost left us when 
we were rescued by a daughter of the 
king, who, with other members of the 
court, had come from time to time to 
witness the sport afforded by our suffer- 
ings. Our hiding-place was at length 
discovered, but our enemies came too 
late. 'The princess had been secretly 
wed to your father. 

* Once again we were thrown into 
prison, but our tortures were at an end. 
Then once more the princess came to 
our aid. In the darkness of the night 
we were led forth from our dungeon and 
into the mountains through which we 
made our way to the sea. 

“Thrice in the course of the year and 
a half that followed the princess com- 
municated with your father. She had 
then become the sovereign of the king- 
dom—a worse fate than that of a pris- 
oner condemned to a life of hard labor 
in Sing Sing. 

“ Then you were born. 
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* Yielding to her passionate en- 
treaties, your father and I-returned to 
Vantoredos and attempted to effect her 
escape. We had nearly succeeded when 
we were surprised by Santez, her cousin, 
who is now the reigning king. Your 
father escaped with you in his arms. 
Your mother was left behind, con- 
demned to a life that ——": 

There was a crash at the window, and, 
with a heavy groan, the major sank to 
the floor, a red arrow quivering in his 
breast. 

* [n God's name, major!” cried For- 
nishire, sinking on one knee beside him 
and looking toward a broken window 
pane. 

“Its a Quelgo arrow, barbed with 
your father's curse, Jack, my boy,” the 
major murmured. “I violated my oath 
to save your life and honor. Take this 
map and go—go to her. I lied. Your 
father, once a brave man, became a cow- 
ard. Your mother lives. For twenty 
years heaven heard her praying—pray- 
ing that your father, might have cour- 
age to go to her. Go—go, Jack—go to 
her, and to my—my pee 

His body stiffened and his head feli 
backward. From his hand there dropped 
a yellow sheet of paper. 

* Major—speak Tell me——” 

But John Fornishire asked no more 
of ears that would hear no earthly sound 
again. 


CHAPTER III. 
FORNISHIRE MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


WrrH an exclamation of horror, For- 
nishire rose to his feet. Looking 
through the window he saw the head and 
shoulders of a man disappearing from 
the edge of a roof on the opposite side 
of the street. 

As he turned toward the door of the 
‘card-room there was a mist before his 
eyes. Through the mist he saw the won- 
dering, frightened face of the waiter. 

With an oath he swung the man aside 
and started for the stairs. In a few mo- 
ments he had rushed through the front 
door and into the street. 

Fornishire’s weight was nearly two 
hundred pounds, and, despite his years 


of idleness, most of this was solid 
muscle. 

He flung himself against the door of 
the house opposite. Once—twice— 
thrice his right shoulder struck a 
wooden, panel, then it crashed inward, 
Through the panel he thrust one of his 
arms. 

His fingers touched the spring-lock 
within, and the door flew open. 

Skipping two or three steps in his mad 
flight up the stairs, he came at last to 
a ladder that led to a skylight. In a 
moment the bolt was drawn and he was 
on the roof. 

Behind a chimney he saw a crouch- 
ing human form—a_ thick-set, low- 
browed man, with closely cropped black 
hair. : 

With a hoarse cry Fornishire made 
toward him. 

Suddenly the stranger rose, and the 
muzzle of a revolver was thrust against 
Fornishire’s breast. He hesitated, then 
he saw that a dagger was glittering in 
the left hand of his assailant. 

[1j Stop! 22 

The word was spoken quietly, but 
with an intonation that was not without 
effect on the frenzied man. This effect 
was enhanced by the light of a pair of 
determined, steel-like gray eyes. 

“ Sit down.” 

Between two houses there ran across 
the roof a low brick wall surmounted 
by gray stone slabs. All involuntarily 
Fornishire gat down on one of these 
slabs, in the shadow of a chimney, and 
as he did so he saw a curiously carved 
bow lying at the feet of his assailant. 
` John Fornishire did not lack courage, 
but there are times when real courage 
grows cool and calculating in the pres- 
ence of danger. A reckless fool, in the 
heat of anger might have thrown him- 
self on the armed man, but Fornishire 
was neither reckless nor a fool The 
other had him at his mercy. It was a 
time to quibble—for life and future re- 
venge. 

Fornishire, recognizing the condi- 
tions, suddenly curbed his impetuosity 
and quibbled. He was determined to 
win the game. 

* Well you've killed him," he said 
calmly, *and you've been so fortunate 
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as to get the drop on me. You don’t 
fire. Why?” 

The assassin looked at him search- 
ingly. 

* I may do it yet," he said. 

Fornishire shrugged his shoulders. 

* You'll have to be pretty quick. The 
police will be here soon.” 

“The police know nothing." 

* Don't be too sure of that. The 
death of my friend is already known to 
others, and my pursuit of you has not 
been unobserved. A hired assassin from 
Vantoredos has little chance of x: 

The stranger recoiled a step and gazed 
at Fornishire with undisguised alarm. 

* Vantoredos! What do you know of 
Vantoredos ?-* E 

* Enough to enable me to make clear 
its location to the newspaper men who 
will be around here presently; enough 
to reveal the nature of your mission to 
the United States." 

* He—the major 
then? ^ 

* He and others," Fornishire replied, 
lying boldly. 

“But you 
You & 

* You may be sure I will," said For- 
nishire. 

With a trembling hand, the stranger 
raised his revolver and once more 

. pointed it at Fornishire's breast. 

Fornishire rose. 

* Drop that gun," he commanded, 
looking into the fiery eyes that glittered 
in the pale, tense face of the man before 
him. 

“Iwill kill you," the other said in 
a low, threatening voice. 

* No, you won't do that," Fornishire 
answered calmly. “ You dare not shed 
the royal blood of Vantoredos. Drop 
the gun." 

The revolver fell to the roof, as, with 
an expression of abject fear, its owner 
shrank away from the slowly advancing 
Fornishire. 

From behind the latter there rose a 
succession of shouts, but he did not turn 
his head or remove his gaze from that 
of the man before him. 

Suddenly the assassin stumbled and 
fell backward, then with a wild cry he 
disappeared over the edge of the roof. 


has told you, 


wil not tell of it. 


Fornishire advanced and looked down 
into the street. Lying on the stone 
pavement, sixty feet below, he saw the 
figure of the man at whose hands Major 
Erskine had come to his death. 

As he turned to retrace his steps, For- 
nishire realized that a little group of 
persons behind him on the roof had also 
witnessed this second tragedy. Shiver- 
ing in the wintry air were several half- 
clad men and women who had been 
roused from their early mörning slum- 
bers by his mad rush up the stairs. 

With them was a policeman and the 
waiter from the club. 

It was the policeman who raised from 
the roof the bow that Fornishire had 
seen. Without speaking,  Fornishire 
took the weapon from the hands of the 
officer and examined it curiously. It 
was about four feet in length and of 
Indian design. -As silently as he had 
taken it he now returned it to the po- 
liceman, who forthwith hastened down 
to where the body of the assassin was 
lying.. a 

The man was dead. 

Several times in the course of that 
day Fornishire found it necessary to de- 
scribe the manner in which Major Er- 
skine had been murdered and how after- 
ward he had seen the assassin go over 
the roof. 

On the body of the stranger noth- 
ing was found to indicate his identity. 

The corpse was sent to the morgue, 
and a few days later it was buried in 
the Potter’s Field. The murder soon 
ceased to be a matter of general inter- 
est, and a week later no further refer- 
ence was being made to it by the news- 
papers. 

Major Erskine apparently left few 
persons behind him who were disposed 
to mourn hisloss. Though he had been 
a member of several clubs, he seldom 
had appeared there and had made few 
friends. Only six carriages followed. 
the hearse to the cemetery.  Fornishire 
was in the first. 

When the will of the major was 
opened, four days after his death, a 
schedule that accompanied it showed 
that his estate was worth more than half 
a million dollars. In the will John For- 
nishire was named as the sole heir. 
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'To the will, however, there was a cod- 
icil, providing that John Fornishire 
was to receive from the hands of the 
testator's lawyers a tin box that had 
been sealed and entrusted to their keep- 
ing. ; 
The box was delivered to him prompt- 
ly, and without opening it he took it to 
his room. 

It was locked, and, failing to find a 
key with which to open it, he forced it 
with a chisel ffe borrowed from the jani- 
tor of the building. 

As the lid flew open, two or three 
packages fell to his feet. Tearing off the 
wrapper of one of these, he found that it 
contained bank-notes of denominations 
that ranged from $50 to $1,000—mak- 
ing a total of $10,000. 

There were ten of these packages and 
with them was an envelope addressed to 
him in the majors handwriting. He 
broke the seal, and, drawing out a letter, 
read as follows: 


DEAR JAOK: * 

'To some men years bring wisdom, but 
I am not encouraged in the belief that 
they will bear such a gift to you. How- 
ever, you are the son of my best and 
oldest friend, so I will give you the bene- 
fit of the doubt. 

There is much that I should like to say 
to you concerning your future, but of 
these things I dare not speak, for my lips 
have been sealed by one whose memory 
you love and honor. : 

When this box and its contents reach 
your hands, I shall be in the grave. The 
one hundred thousand dollars that the 
box contains is yours. You lost it at 
card play, and it eame into my hands. 
Unknown to you, I have made you my 
heir, but the settlement of an estate 
frequently requires considerable time. 
The money you find with this letter will 
suffice to meet all necessary expenses 
until such a time as my estate shall come 
into your possession. 

Your friend, 
ROGER ERSKINE. 


For the rest of the night Fornishire 
sat in front of his fireplace. At his left 
elbow was the tin box with its store of 


- . wealth, and beside it lay the major's 


letter. 
But when he was not gazing into the 
fire, he was studying a sheet of yellow 


paper on which was traced a map, and 
which, at one corner, bore a little crim- 
son stain. 

At length the sound of milk-wagons 
in the street below caused him to look 
at his watch. It was after five o'clock. 

He folded the map carefully and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

“And so," he muttered, “and so 
Jack Fornishire, spendthrift and gen- 
eral fool, is John, King of Vantoredos." 


"CHAPTER IV. 
A KING AND HIS RETAINERS. 


“Joux, King of Vantoredos!" 

As he muttered the words, Fornishire, 
covered with dust and stiff in every 
joint, swung himself from the back of 
his mule and glanced with a grim smile 
at four riders who were drawing rein 
beside him. 

An Indian took the bridle of Forni- 
shire's animal and started down the hill- 
side. 

* Well, Almores, where's the cabin? ” 
Fornishire asked. 

“Tt is only a few paces further on, 
sefior. We will come to it soon." 

The speaker, a short, wiry man with 
a pointed black beard, was still mounted. 
He now turned the head of his mule in 
the direction the Indian was proceed- . 
ing. 

Fornishire removed from his head the 
sombrero he had been wearing and, pro- 
ducing a red handkerchief, wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead as he 
slowly descended the hill. 

It was twilight—a twilight that could 
last only a few minutes, for when the 
sun sinks behind the great ranges of 
the'Andes the darkness of night settles 
quickly over the valleys. 

Fornishire was in Ecuador. 

Three months had passed since he 
had seen Major Erskine laid in the 
grave, and since that solemn hour the 
places that had known him knew him no 
more. 

- During the week that followed 
the opening of the tin box he had been 
like a man in a dream. A change ap- 
peared to have come over all the world 
—a world that seemed no longer so good 
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to live in as it had been before—but for 
all its change it was still a world from 
which John Fornishire had no desire to 
depart. 

Something within him had told him 
that he was done with the old life he 
had been living. But what was there 
that fate had to offer him in its stead ? 

Though he did not lack courage, For- 
nishire became conscious of the fact 
that a great fear—only half-defined, 
perhaps, but daily growing more appar- 
ent—was laying siege to his mind. The 
major's warning of the fate that threat- 
ened him was ever in his ears. He 
knew not at what hour or in what place 
the evil would come upon him. It was 
the terrible uncertainty of it all that 
oppressed him. 

But something more potent than this 
"peril now preyed upon his mind. His 
mother, still living, but unknown to 
him, was in need of aid. Ever since his 
birth his mother had been praying for 
freedom, and each time he thought of 
the dying major’s words a flush of 
shame overspread his face. 

His father had been a coward, and his 
cowardice had tainted the Fornishire 
blood. 

In the heart of the younger man nat- 
ural impulses which had been dormant 
for many years now woke and asserted 
their power—a love of adventure, a 
sense of family honor and a delight in 
things mysterious. 

Moreover, the Fornishires came of old 
fighting stock, and each had Ween dis- 
tinguished by unflinching loyalty to the 
cause in which he fought. 

Death had interrupted the narrative 
öf Major Erskine, and the true secret 
of his desire to get Fornishire to Van- 
toredos had not been revealed. It was 
idle to suppose that tne treasure of the 
Quelgo Indiags had tempted the major. 
Tt was equally difficult to believe that an 
interest in the fate of the unhappy 
princess had caused a hope of ef- 
fecting her release to become the 
dominant motive of the old man's life. 

In a nutshell, then, the situation was 
this: 

The death of the elder Fornishire and 
that of the major had been the result 
of Vantoredosian enmity. This consti- 


tuted a motive for revenge. The condi- 
tion to which his mother had been re- 
duced, as well as the peril which threat- 
ened himself, made it necessary that he 
formulate some plan of relief and self- 
defense. 

Then, too, his curiosity was excited by 
the knowledge that he was the rightful 
sovereign of a nation unknown to the 
world—a nation that had within its con- 
fines a treasure that would render its 
possessor one of the richest of the 
earth's potentates. 

And so John Fornishire decided to go 
to Vantoredos. 

On arriving at this decision, Forni- 
shire reflected on the advisability of 
having as companions in the projected 
adventure one or two men whom he 
could trust. : 

But the persons whom he had num- 
bered among his friends during the last 
nine years were not of the stuff of which 
men of action are made. : 

Then his mind reverted to his college 
days, and he reviewed the characteris- 
ties of old classmates. 

He shook his head sadly as he recol- 
lected that most of these had taken life 
more seriously than he had done, and 
that, having become responsible citizens 
of the social and business worlds, they 
were scarcely likely to embark on an 
undertaking that would appeal only to 
irresponsible men. 

Then the name of George Coakley 
occurred to him—Coakley, the careless, 
devil-may-care stroke of the ‘varsity 
eight of '89, who had succeeded in pass- 
ing through college only because his 
fellow students regarded his services in 
the rowing shell as indispensable. By 
means that would have been regarded 
as altogether questionable in the case 
of almost any other student, Coakley got 
his degree. 

When next Fornishire had heard of 
Coakley, the latter wrote that, having 
gone from New York to San Francisco 


-before the mast, he found himself out of 


funds in the metropolis of the Pacific 
coast. 

Fornishire 8ent him a couple of hun- 
dred dollars for old times’ sake, then 
heard no more from him until he 
learned that he was a captain in the 
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Cuban revolutionary army. Subse- 
quently he obtained a commission as 
captain in the United States Volunteers 
and had gone to the Philippines. He 
was discharged from the service on 
charges of insubordination. 

Finally, Fornishire ascertained that 
Coakley was on a ranch in New Mexico. 
He communicated with him by wire with 
the result that the soldier of fortune 
hurried to him as fast as trains could 
bear him eastward. 

Fornishire found few changes in his 
old classmate. A little more than six 
feet in height, Coakley was a big, blond, 
tanned, blue-eyed, good-natured giant, 
who, however, loved a fight for its own 

„sake and cherished no enmity against 
an adversary when the fight was done. 

When  Fornishire told him of the 
treasure of the Quelgos, and announced 
his intention of leading and staking the 
expedition, Coakley was enthusiastic. 

Fornishire did not find it either de- 
sirable or necessary to reveal to him the 
irue nature of the quest or to inform 
him that there was such a person as 
John, King of Vantoredos. 


The third member of the expedition 
was Miguel Tovala, a Cuban, who, for 


several years, had accompanied Coak- 
ley in his wanderings—partly in the 
character of servant and partly as a 
comrade-in-arms. With the exception 
of Coakley, all who had met him found 
him moody and taciturn. 

He had the appearance of a man who 
had experienced some severe disappoint- 
ment that had robbed him of the san- 
guine temperament that is characteris- 
tic of the Spanish race. 

With Coakley and Tovala, then, For- 
nishire had gone to Ecuador, where they 
arrived without having met with any 
noteworthy adventure. Both of his 
companions spoke Spanish, and Forni- 
shire, who already had a smattering of 
that language, devoted himself to the 
study of it on the journey from New 
York to Quito. 

It was at Quito that Fornishire had 
obtained the services of Juan Almores 
as a guide. 

Almores spoke English and Spanish 
with almost equal facility. He had been 
born in the mountains and was. well- 
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known as a hardy and courageous moun- 
taineer. 

More than this, he frequently had been 
in the neighborhood of the Quelgo fron- 
tier in the course of prospecting and 
hunting expeditions. He had learned a 
great deal concerning the customs of 
this strange Indian tribe, but when For- 
nishire had jocularly referred to a 
kingdom in the middle of the Quelgo 
territory, Almores had looked at him 
curiously and failed to reply. Almores 
had been engaged to conduct the party 
to a place which Fornishire, after a 
careful study of his map, had indicated. 

On the way Almores had picked up 
two half-breeds—J ose, about sixty years 
old, and Sorto, who appeared to be: 
about twenty-five. It was Sorto who had 
taken the bridle of Fornishire's mule 
and was leading the way to a cabin 
which Almores had mentioned. 

The little party came at last to the 
cabin—a little hut constructed of dried 
branches. A few paces distant flowed 
the waters of a narrow mountain 
stream, on each side of which a quantity 
of high grass afforded excellent pasture 
for the mules. 

As the two half-breeds began to un- 
saddle the mules, Fornishire glanced 
curiously toward the cabin. 

“How came that here?” he asked, 
turning to Almores. 

“ Two Americans built it three years 
ago, señor,” Almores replied. ** Some 
one had told them that there was gold in 
these mountains, and they came here to 
prospect.” 

“Did they find gold? ” 

Almores shrugged his shoulders and 
remained silent. His eyes were wan-* 
dering toward the top of a rugged spur 
from a mountainside on the further side 
of the little valley. 

“What became of them? ? ^ Fornishire 
persisted. 

“I do not know, señor.” 

* How did you learn of the location of 
the cabin?” 

*I came with the travelers. "They 
were here two days, and then— —" 

“ And then?” 

* Why, then, one morning I awoke to 
find them gone. I never saw them after- 
ward.” 
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“ How do you account for their disap- 
pearance ? ” 

“The Quelgos, senor. They are a 
jealous people. We are near their fron- 
tier. Two miles further down the valley 
stands a big white cross that was put 
there many years ago. Beyond that no 
stranger may go and live.” 

* We are safe at this place?” 

Once more Almores shrugged his 
shoulders. 

* [ leave you here? " he asked. 

“Well, no. The fact is, Almores, it 
is our purpose to go into the Quelgo 
country.” 

Almores nodded, but evinced no sur- 
prise. 

“You will go with us?” Fornishire 
asked. 

Almores, still watching the top of the 
spur, did not appear to have heard the 
question. Following the direction of 
the guide’s eyes, Fornishire saw a tree 
sway strangely, then with a crash, which 
was only faintly heard where they stood, 
it fell into the valley. 

“What the devil does that mean?” 
demanded Fornishire, turning again to 
the guide. 

The face of Almores had grown livid, 
and he turned toward Fornishire a pair 
of frightened eyes. 

“I wil go with you," he murmured 
tremulously, “and may heaven help 
us!” 

* What does it mean, I ask you?” de- 
manded Fornishire, pointing with one 
hand to the fallen tree and laying the 
other on a revolver in his belt. 

His voice brought Coakley and Miguel 
to his side. i 

The guide, making the sign of the 
cross on his breast, said solemnly: 

“Tt means that Juan Almores has 
come oñce too often to the country of 
the Quelgos; it means, señor, that 
among those who are with you now 
there is not one who will learn to love 
God's bright sunlight again." 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ROAD TO VANTOREDOS. 


Fon several moments all eyes were 
turned toward the spur from which the 
tree had fallen. 


* [t was a signal, then? " said Forni- 
shire. 

* Yes, senor, it was a signal," Almores 
answered. 

*'To whom? ^ 

“To me.” 

* And you were watching for it?” 

* A signal, yes; but no such signal as 
that, señor.” 

* What was the signal you were ex- 
pecting ? ” 

“Smoke from a fire of green 
branches—a sign that I should desert 
you at dawn. Had the smoke been 
from dry sticks, I was to persuade you 
to return.” 

“You were prepared to betray us, 
then?” 

* Yes, sehor. My life belongs to those 
who rule the Quelgos, for they have per- 
mitted me to live. They had com- 
manded me to guide to this place all 
persons who should seek such guidance, 
for it was their wish that all who had 
heard of their treasure should come 
within their power." 

* And what do you understand by the 
fall of the tree? ” 

* A death sentence for us all. None 
of us will be allowed to return. The 
last day many of the rocks and bushes 
we have passed have sheltered Quelgos 
who have watched all our movements. 
Among us some one has done something 
to excite their displeasure, and they will 
no longer repose confidence in me. The 
fall of the tree, which was dislodged by 
Quelgo spies, is worse than a death sen- 
tence. 

* When the masters of the Quelgos 
hate, they do not shed the blood of their 
enemies. There is an axiom that ‘ They 
whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad. It is so with the Quelgos.” 

* Who are the masters of the Quel- 
gos?” 

* A race of white people who inhabit 
the kingdom of Vantoredos." 

As he spoke, Almores gazed at Forni- 
shire with a curious, searching expres- 
sion. 

* Are Coakley 
asked. 

* Yes," Almores answered, still look- ` 
ing at Fornishire. “They are as civil- - 
ized as ourselves. Though few of them , 


they civilized?” 
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have left the district in which they 
dwell, they are well informed concern- 
ing the history of the outside world. 
But with all their civilization they are 
devils, and they show no mercy to male 
strangers.” 

“ How great is the population of Van- 
toredos? " Fornishire asked. 

* About thirty thousand.” 

“Thirty thousand? Are all de- 
scended from the ship's company of the 
Dovernian—the bark that was wrecked 
in.1763? " 

“The Dovernian! 
that 2 

The face of Almores was livid, and, as 
he spoke, he involuntarily drew back. 

* Yes," replied Fornishire calmly. “I 
am not altogether unacquainted with 
the history of Vantoredos. But you 
have not answered my question.” 

“The blood of Dovernian men and 
women is in the veins of every citizen 
of Vantoredos," Almores answered sul- 
lenly. “Not one of them is a half- 
breed. The Quelgos, cruelly treated by 
the Vantoredosians, are a subject race 
and are regarded as little better than 
slaves. But why do you, sefior, who 
know the history of Vantoredos, ask me 
this? ? 

Fornishire shrugged his shoulders. 

* Because I prefer to ask questions 
rather than to answer them," he retorted 
coldly. “The original  Dovernians 
could not have numbered more than 
two hundred. How, then, do we find a 
. population of thirty thousand now?” 

“Like the Mormons in your own 
country, the Vantoredosians practise 
polygamy. Hundreds of Ecuador 
women have become their wives.” 

Fornishire nodded, and turned again 
to the spur from which the tree had 
fallen. 

In the dusk he was able to see only 
its outlines. 

* Well, whats the game now?” he 
asked. . 

“Grub,” answered Coakley cheer- 
fully. 

From one of the packs Miguel began 
io draw forth pans and pails. 

* And while Mig is making it ready, 
I’m going to tackle that stream," Coak- 
ley went on, and thus speaking he threw 


You know then, 
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his sombrero to the ground and forth- 
with proceeded to draw off his shirt. 

Fornishire did likewise, and in a space 
of time that seemed. almost incredible 
to Almores the two men, stripped to the 
skin, were splashing in a deep pool. 

Fornishire and Coakley had been thus 
employed for only a few minutes when 
a startled cry from the direction of the 
cabin reached their ears. "Then they 
saw six or eight dark, half-naked figures 
hurrying toward the waterside. 

Both men leaped to the bank and 
faced the newcomers. 

* Well, who the devil are you? " cried 
Coakley, wiping the water from his eyes 
and addressing the Indians who lined 
up before them. 

* You are our prisoners." 

The words were English, and the 
speaker was a tall, swarthy and muscu- 
lar man with black hair, a Roman nose 
and clear-cut features, who advanced 
slowly toward them. 

“That doesn’t answer my question," 
Coakley retorted, glancing at the speak- 
er curiously. 

The man smiled faintly as he replied: 

“Since you are so insistent, I will 
humor you. My name is Kenneth, and 
Iam here to z 

He stopped: 

One of the Quelgos who accompanied 
him leaned forward and gazed with 
staring eyes at a blurred black mark on 
Fornishire’s chest. 

The man who had introduced himself 
as Kenneth saw_it, too. His features 
hardened, and with a quick movement 
he drew a revolver from his belt and 
aimed it at the Indian. There was a 
flash and a loud report from the weapon. 
Then the body of the Quelgo lay at For- 
nishire's feet. 

* Get into your clothes," the mur- 
derer commanded bruskly, addressing 
Fornishire. 

The order was promptly obeyed by 
Fornishire and Coakley, who found that 
their revolvers and cartridge belts had 
been appropriated by the enemy. The 
Quelgos quiekly saddled the mules and 
placed the packs on the pack animals. 
Then, in accordance with directions 
given by Kenneth, Fornishire and his 
companions mounted. 
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The moon was now well up, and at a 
word from Kenneth the little cavalcade, 
flanked by nearly two score Quelgos, set 
off on its journey to Vantoredos. 

No attempt was made by Kenneth to 
separate the captives. Fornishire and 
Coakley, as often as the torturous paths 
they traversed would permit, rode side 
by side. 

Almores and Miguel were immediately 
behind them. 

From. time to ‘time the shadowy 
groups of Quelgos gave voice to strange, 
barbarie songs. Kenneth, riding at the 
rear of the company, remained silent. 

At length, riding slowly, and having 
passed from one valley to another, they 
came at last to a cross constructed of 
white granite and about ten feet in 
height. 

An exclamation from Almores caused 
Fornishire and Coakley to turn their 
heads. < 

“ Heaven have mercy on us now!” 
Almores uttered. “ We have left the 
world behind.” 

Thus far Fornishire and Coakley had 
not spoken. Now, however, the soldier 
of fortune turned to his friend. 

“Ts this place that they call Vanto- 
redos out of our way, Jack?” he asked. 

* No," returned the other; “it seems 
to be directly in it." 

Coakley chuckled. 

“Tt looks a little like it now,” he an- 
swered; “but is it in Vantoredos that 
we are to find the treasure of the 
Quelgos ? ” 

ec Yer 

“These Indians do not carry guns.” 

“No; nor do we just now.” 

The path narrowed, and Coakley’s 
mule dropped behind the animal Forni- 
shire was riding. Coakley began to 
whistle softly. The air was “ Marching 
Through Georgia.” At length the 
widening road enabled him to draw 
abreast of Fornishire again. 

“Tye got a couple," said Coakley 
confidentially. 

* A couple of what?" demanded For- 
nishire wonderingly. 

* Guns—derringers. I always carry 
them in my boots, and you may have 
observed that whenever I take off my 
boots, whether to sleep or bathe, I 


-loose ones in my pocket. 


always keep them near me. "Two or 
three times that practise has saved my 
life." 

He glanced over his shoulder, then 


-slipped a hand into his shirt. 


“ Here, Jack, old boy, have a thirty- 
eight derringer on me.” 

He placed the weapon in one of For- 
nishire’s hands. Then he added: 

“ Pve got a stripe of thirty-eight car- 
tridges down each trouser leg and a few 
Here’s a 
dozen or so.” 

These, too, fell in Fornishire’s bridle 
hand and were quickly transferred to 
a hiding-place in his garments. 

“ Thanks,” said Fornishire. 

“Don’t mention it,” returned Coak- 
ley pleasantly. “At any time you give 
the word lll drop that man Kenneth’ 
who is riding behind. These redskins, 
with their bows and arrows x 


Fornishire's mule stumbled. Its rider 
said: 
“Not yet. He is doing us a service 


now. Wait until we come to Vanto- 
redos.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE RADIUM CAVERN. 


For more than two hours captives and 
captors silently made their way onward. 
At last they came to a valley that 
was rather broader and longer than 
those they had traversed before. Here, 
in the moonlight, they saw the roofs and 
spires of a town. 

“What in heaven's name is this?” 
asked Coakley, once more urging his 
mule to the side of Fornishire's mount. 

“T fancy its the capital of Vanto- 
redos," Fornishire replied as he eyed 
the distant buildings curiously. 

Both turned their heads as they 
heard the quickening hoofbeats of one 
of the mules that had been in the rear. 
Kenneth, putting his animal to a gal- 
lop, was moving to a position at the head 
of his party. 

“ Halt!” he called. 

All the riders reined in. The Quel- 
gos, who had spread out in the course of 
the mareh, approached on a run, then, 
huddling together with their eyes turned 
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toward their white leader, they stood at 
attention. 

* What's up now?” queried Coakley, 
leaning toward the disconsolate Al- 
mores. 

“They are waiting for the guard.” 

* Been here before, eh?” remarked 
Fornishire in a low voice. ` 

* Once, señor.” 

For several minutes the white men 
and the red waited in silence. Then, 
along a broad road leading from the 
town, they saw two lines of men ap- 
proaching. 

As they drew nearer, the watchers 
made out a creaking wagon, drawn by 
oxen. Fornishire remembered Major 
Erskine's story of the entry made by 
him and the elder Fornishire into Tor- 
busa, the capital of Vantoredos. 

* [t looks as if history was about to 
repeat itself," muttered Fornishire. 

There was a heavy sigh behind him. 
Turning, he saw Almores shaking his 
head despondently. 

“Tf they lock you up with us, by 
heaven Pll strangle you—you lying 
spy!” said Fornishire vindictively. 

“ Alas, señor will not be so kind,” re- 
plied Almores sadly. 

The double line of men had now 
halted before the Americans and their 
companions. All were smooth-shaven, 
considerably above medium height, and 
wore their hair so long that it swept 
their shoulders. 

They were clad in tight-fitting shirts, 
ringed with black and red stripes, short 
red jackets and loose red trousers, but 
wore no caps. 

Each carried a cutlass and had a short 
rifle strapped across his shoulders. 

* We seem to be up against the real 
thing now," said Coakley in accents in- 
dicative of respectful admiration. 

* Wait," Fornishire muttered glumly. 

In obedience to a command given by 
Kenneth, the Americans and their at- 
tendants dismounted. The two half- 
breeds had accompanied them up to this 
point, but when Fornishire, Coakley, 
Miguel and Almores were conducted to 
the rear of the covered vehicle and di- 
rected to seat themselves inside, the 
half-breeds disappeared. 

As the Vantoredosians took positions 
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around the wagon, the figures of the 
Quelgos were swallowed up in the 
shadows of the surrounding mountains. 

The lumbering vehicle turned slowly 
around and the journey to the town was 
resumed. à 

Except for the creaking of the wheels 
of the wagon, the cries of the ox-driver, 
and the tread of the marching men, all 
was silent. 

At the expiration of a half-hour the 
wagon stopped. "Through the white 
cloth covering of the vehicle there came 
a sudden flare of light. The door at 
the rear was thrown open and a rough 
voice commanded the occupants to 
alight. 

Fornishire was the first to set foot on 
the ground. The sight that met his 
eyes caused him fairly to gasp with 
wonder. 

Before him was a double line of men, 
each line being about ten feet distant 
from the other, thus forming a path 
leading to a lofty gateway set in the 
side of a mountain. One of the sin- 
gular features of the spectacle was the 
fact that the men in each line faced out- 
ward and each held a flaming torch 
aloft. 

The gateway appeared to be at least 
a hundred feet in height, and half-way 
up the figures of white-clad men were 
to be discerned on a ledge illumined by 
ten great braziers. : 

Preceded by Kenneth, Fornishire and 
his three companions passed quickly 
along the lane formed by the long lines 
of men with averted faces until at last 
they passed through the great portal and 
into a. broad and dimly-lighted corridor 
beyond. 

Here they ascended several flights of 
broad steps, and as they moved onward 
their faces were fanned by drafts of 
cold, moist air like that which a person 
might encounter on entering a mine or 
great cavern. 

Along this passage men clad in white 
shirts, jackets and kilts were passed 
from time to time. All carried short 
spears, but, like the men outside, stood 
with their backs to the path traversed by 
Fornishire and his companions. 

At length, after they had been walk- 
ing for several minutes, Kenneth turned 
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to the right and paused before a pair of 
high, barred doors. 

“Bronze?” queried the curious 

“Coakley, nudging Fornishire. 

* Gold," sighed Almores. “It is the 
commonest of metals here.” 

The yellow gates swung inward. 

* Enter," -commanded Kenneth, 
pointing to the new corridor thus re- 
vealed. 

When the two Americans, accompa- 
nied by Miguel and Almores, had 
passed within, the gate, moved by some 
unseen force, slowly closed, and the four 
men heard the snapping of the lock. 

Fornishire turned to Almores. 

“Well, hound, you apparently have 


traversed this trail before,’ he said. ’ 


* Are we to go in alone? ^ 

* Alas, senor,’ Almores groaned, “I 
was never in this corridor before.” 

* Lead the way. Well follow you. 
If there are any pitfalls on ahead, you, 
as our guide, must discover them. Your 
knowledge of the signals of this strange 
people is so singularly developed that 
my friends:and I are agreed that you 
should have the right of the line.” 

* Have mercy, señor!” 

Almores clasped his hands and 
seemed about to kneel when the foot of 
Coakley, who stood behind him, flew 
out. Almores staggered forward a few 
paces, hesitated, then went meekly on 
ahead of the others. 

Fornishire, glancing over his shoul- 
der, saw that Kenneth, standing outside 
the barred gate, was looking after them. 
There was a strange expression in his 
eyes and on his face—an expression in 
which earnestness was mingled with 


hesitation. 

*Fornishire stopped abruptly, and, 
half-unconsciously, began to retrace his 
steps. 


Kenneth turned quickly from the 
gate and walked away. In a few mo- 
ments Fornishire was back again at 
Coakley’s side. 

The corridor in which the four now 
found themselves was unlighted, except 
by the rays of the lamps that burned 
outside the gate. When Almores had 
advanced to a point where he felt that 
the darkness screened the party from 
the view of any one who might be look- 
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ing after them from the main corridor, 
he paused and laid a trembling hand on 
Fornishire’s arm. 

* You distrust me still, señor? ” 

* [ neither trust you nor distrust you 
here. We should be quite content if you 
leave us. lt is better that the rest of 
us work out our destiny alone." 

* You will go on ahead; then ? ? asked 
Almores eagerly. 

“Jack!” 

The voice was that of Coakley, who 
had sauntered on when Almores halted. 

“Jack!” 

The word came more faintly now, and 
as Fornishire ran onward he heard a 
faint, whirring sound. 

Jack!” 

The utterance was scareely louder 
than a whisper. 

“ George!” Fornishire cried. 

There was no answer. 

Fornishire was about to call again 
when suddenly he lost his feet, falling 
with such force that for several mo- 
ments he was unable to draw breath. 

The whirring sound was beneath him 
now and there was a sudden inrush of 
air—air charged with flying water. 

He rose to his knees and stretched out 
his arms. The fingers of his right 
hand came in contact with a wall that 
seemed to be rushing by him. With an 
exclamation of pain he drew in his arms, 
The fingers of that hand were numb. 

Then there was a swirling of water 
at his feet. As he rose to an upright 
position a hand fell upon his shoulder 
and he heard a low, guttural cry. 
Turning quiekly, he grappled with some 
one who had been thrown against him. 

* Señor Coakley? ” 

The voice was Miguel’s. 

* No; it is I—Jack Fornishire," and 
as he spoke he grasped the other's arm. 

The water at his feet grew deeper, 
then a faint glow appeared ahead—a 
light sky-blue mist that seemed to be 
moving toward him with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity. 

The water was above his knees, but 
the eurrent seemed to be decreasing in 
force, and the swishing, whirring sound 
grew fainter. The glow ahead of him 
was becoming a strong light now, as, 
arm in arm, he and Miguel watched it. 
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Then the whirring ceased. Forni- 
-shire and his companion hesitated. It 
was apparent that they had been borne 
forward by a moving, water-washed 
platform that had stopped. 

Keeping a little in advance of Miguel, 
Fornishire was the first to come to the 
end of the passage. There he paused. 

He stood at the margin of a subter- 
ranean lake. Above and around were 
thousands of giant stalactites and sta- 
lagmites, some of which, nearly two 
hundred feet long, extended from the 
cavern roof to points beneath the sur- 
face of the water. 

The whole place was bathed in a 
bluish light which Fornishire had little 
difficulty in identifying as radium rays. 

These wonders had scarcely been re- 

. vealed to his view when an exclamation 
of alarm behind caused him to turn to 
Miguel. As he did so something stirred 
at his feet. 

It was an enormous crocodile, which, 
moving its head from side to side, ad- 
vanced toward him with open jaws.’ 

Fornishire deftly side-stepped the 
monster, and as its big, ugly mouth 
closed with a snap, Miguel kicked it in 
the middle of the body. The reptile 
turned, and in a few moments had left 
the little strip of sand on which the two 
men stood and had disappeared beneath 
the rippling surface of the water. 

As Fornishire once more looked 
around him he became aware of the fact 
that his actions were being watched by 
the oceupants of two black gondolas 
that lay on the farther side of some big 
erystal-like rocks about sixty feet away. 

The men were white, and the only 
garments worn by each consisted of a 
white breech-clout. 

From one of the boats there came a 
familiar voice. 

“This way, Jack. This is the first 
ferryboat across the Styx. Have your 
ticket ready.” 

It was Coakley. 


CHAPTER VII. 
UNSPEAKABLE THINGS. ` 


- Fourowrxa the direction of the voice, 
Fornishire and Miguel approached the 
boats. 
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On the deck of one they saw their 
friend. Blood was streaming from a 
cut in his head, but as he sat with his 
arms clasping his knees he smiled cheer- 
fully. 

“ Its like a Coney Island side-show, 
isn’t it, old man?” said Coakley laugh- 
ingly. “ But come and sit here with me. 
We'll Hello! Whats this? " 

From the passage through which the 
three friends had been so swiftly trans- 
ported on the movable platform there 
now emerged a trembling, dripping fig- 
ure. 

It was Almores. 

Coakley chuckled quietly as he sur- 
veyed the wobegone appearance of their 
former guide, who, in obedience to ges- 
tures made by one of the Vantoredo- 
sians, advanced with faltering steps. 

Miguel was about to follow Fornishire 
on board the boat on which Coakley was 
seated when a restraining hand fell on 
one of his arms. By gestures he was 
given to understand that he and 
Almores were to take places on the sec- 
ond craft. 

* Can't these men speak?” queried 
Fornishire. 

“No,” Coakley answered. “I tried 
to get one to talk while you were coming 
down that infernal chute, but it was 
useless. He was good enough to make 
clear the reason, however, for he 
opened his mouth and enabled me to 
see that his tongue had been cut out. 
Can we smoke?” 

The last words were addressed to a 
Vantoredosian who was standing near. 

The man nodded, whereupon Coak- 
ley and Fornishire proceeded to fill and 
light their pipes. 

“ That’s better," said Fornishire, with 
gloomy approval. * How did you get 
that cut on the head? ” 

* I came into collision with one of the 
walls of the chute, and the wall got the 
better of the argument. Well, we're 
off." Then, raising his voice, the irre- 
pressible Coakley called: “ Bon voyage, 
Mig—bon voyage!” 

The boats were under way now. Each 
was about twenty feet long and six or 
seven feet wide, with a flat deck, which, 
with its present burden, was only about 
two feet above the water. The bows 
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and sterns were pointed, and fróm each 
rose, to a height of five feet, a rudely 
‘carved image evidently designed to rep- 
resent a grinning deity of an Indian 
tribe. 

The nature of the motive power was 
as extraordinary as the vast cavern it- 
self. So far as outward appearances 
were concerned, the little vessels started 
of their own volition. 

The boats proceeded slowly, but that 
part of the lake that had first been 
visible was soon crossed, then- they 
glided into a second cavern, larger than 
the first. Here, however, the light was 
much fainter, the stalactites were 
streaked with yellow and green, and 
the atmosphere was charged with a 
moldy odor that had not been apparent 
before. 

They had scarcely entered this big 
chamber when Fornishire seized Coak- 
ley by the arm and pointed to some- 
thing long and sinuous that was swim- 
ming in a course parallel with their boat 
and only eight or ten feet distant. A 
moment later both men saw that it was 
a large drab serpent about eight feet 
long. 

Its head was well above the water, 
and its red, beady eyes were fixed upon 
the Americans. 

For several moments the two men si- 
lently watched the movements of the 
reptile. Then their attention was dis- 
tracted by a ereaking, cracking sound 
above them. 

As they looked upward they saw that 
a fragment of stalactite had become de- 
tached from the roof of the cavern. 
With a tremendous splash, it fell into 
the water. The boat rocked violently 
and those on board were drenched to the 
skin. 

As Coakley and Fornishire rubbed the 
water from their eyes they saw that the 
serpent was gone. 

The two boats moved on. The breadth 
of the second cavern was soon traversed, 
then the subterranean voyagers entered 
a lofty tunnel and the blue light became 
dimmer. 

Looking ahead of them, the Ameri- 
cans saw two streaks of pale, yellow 
light falling athwart their course. 
When the first of these was reached they 
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discovered that it came from the foot of 
a flight of broad stone steps that led to 
what appeared to be a large chamber, 
about fifty feet above, hewn out of 
mountain granite and illumined by 
huge braziers. 

But the “boats moved on toward the 
.second streak of light, and just as the 
increasing darkness rendered the fea- 
tures of the men around him invisible 
Fornishire heard the call: 

* Jack!” 

He started and leaned forward, then 
something fell into the boat, and he 
heard the shuffling of feet and the 
beating of heavy sticks on the deck. 
There was an inarticulate cry, and he 
saw the dark figure of one of the Vanto- 
redosians fall into the water. 

Something struck him lightly on one 
of his legs. He bent over and grasped 
it. 

It was the body of a writhing ser- 
pent. 

He tightened his grip ànd drew the 
reptile toward the side of the boat. Some 
one’s shoulder brushed his own; there 
was a splash, and the intruder went ' 
overboard. 

* Did'it strike you?” asked the voice 
of Coakley anxiously. 

* No, but ? 

* Jack—my son! ” 

Light was shining on the little craft 
now, and at the foot of a second flight 
of steps, less high than the first, For- 
nishire saw à kneeling human form. 

* Father!” 

On the deck lay an oar. In another 
moment it was in Fornishire's hands. 
With his gaze still riveted on the pallid 
face of the kneeling man, Fornishire 
thrust the head of the boat around. A 
heavy hand fell on his shoulder. The 
derringer that Coakley had given to 
him was in his grasp. There was a 
flash and a detonation that awoke-the 
echoes of the caverns they had passed 
and the several caverns that were yet to 
come. 

A Vantoredosian fell to the deck, but 
two others were upon him. "Their holds 
soon relaxed. Coakley was firing now. 

“Good old Jack! Keep it going!" 

"Both derringers were at it. The 
boat, with its bow scraping against one 
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of the cavern walls, was almost at a 
standstill. 

It had moved, however, past the place 
from which the light was streaming. 

From the boat behitid them came the 
sound of other shots. 

“Let "em have it, Mig," 
shouted. 


Coakley 


Every Vantoredosian on the first boat 


was down. Coakley was aiding Forni- 
shire in his attempt to bring the boat’s 
head around. 

* How the devil can we stop it?” he 
muttered, looking around him help- 
lessly. 

He glanced behind him toward the 
other boat. 

* Look, Jack! Look!” 

* Almores is with us now! ^ 

The former guide had no derringer, 
but as the boat that was bearing him 
on moved into the light Fornishire saw 
the gleam of a long-bladed knife in his 
hands, and as it flashed, mute after 
mute who manned the craft fell from 
the deck into the water. 

* Bravo, Almores! ” Coakley cried ex- 
ultantly. 

'The head of the first boat had been 
turned backward. With his oar, For- 
nishire guided it to the place "where 
knelt the figure of his father. Then, 
leaping to the stone paving, he seized 
one of the extended hands. 

With a ery of horror Fornishire drew 
, back. 

Had Coakley not caught him, he 
would have fallen into the water. 

The figure had dropped forward on its 
face. 

Its detached arms were in John For- 
nishire’s trembling hands. 


he cried. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MASKS AND PITFALLS. 


Livin, trembling with excitement, 
Fornishire stood staring at the figure 
that lay huddled at his feet. Coakley 
threw a supporting arm around him as 
he said: 

“Don’t be a fool, Jack. The body 
and arms are stuffed with straw. The 
face is made of wax. Those who fear 
to shed the royal blood of Vantoredos 
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are cunningly striving to drive you 
mad.” 

Fornishire allowed the arms to fall 
from his grasp. Coakley led him away. 

When Fornishire turned again to the 
place where the image had fallen, he 
saw that it had disappeared, and that 
Miguel and Alifiores were securing the 
boats by painters which they slipped 
through rings in the pavement. 

“That was a good fight you put up 
with those fellows in your boat, Al- 
mores,” said Coakley approvingly. 

Almores shrugged his shoulders. 

* It was nothing," he replied. 

* Well, Jack, now that we've dis- 
chargéd our crews, what's the next move 
in your little game?” Coakley asked. 

Fornishire turned to Almores. 

* What did you do to those boats?" 
he demanded. 

* F shut off the power, señor.” 

* What is the power? ? 

* Radium, sefior." 

Fornishire looked absently toward the 
water in which the boats were lying. 

Two long, sinuous bodies were moving 
side by side, and four beady eyes fol- 
lowed his. 

The American, filled with a sense of 
loathing, turned away.” 

* Almores, you have been here be- 
fore?” 

“Tn the outer cavern, yes; never here, 
señor.” 

“ How are we to get out of this? " 

Almores shook his head. 

“There is no way unless we return 
by the path we entered. As you have 
seen, seiior, the gates are barred against 
us. We should be exposed to new devil- 
work. Every chamber of this great 
labyrinth, which extends many miles 
underground, has some new horror. 
The only food it would be possible for 
us to obtain would be the bodies-of ser- 
pents; the only drink is the water which 
they inhabit." 

Fornishire and Miguel exchanged 
glances of dismay. The eyes of Coakley 
were on the body of one of the former 
boatmen, now drifting in a current that 
flowed slowly in the direction in which 
their boats had been proceeding at the 
time the prisoner revolted. 

* And, señor, vast as are these cav- > 
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erns—for you are yet to see the larger 
and more terrible ones—there is no 
wall among them that has not eyes and 
ears in the service of the Queen of Van- 
toredos.” 

“The queen! 
was a king.” 

i No.” 

* Carasima ? ” 

* Alas, no! Carasima was deposed by 
her uncle, who became Roderick II. He 
died four years ago. Two days before 
his death he wedded Griselda—a young 
woman of great beauty. The adherents 
of the late king placed her on the 
throne.” 

* And Carasima—where is she? ” 

“Somewhere in these caverns. She 
was a woman with a mind more loftyand 
a heart more pure than were possessed 
by any other woman in the kingdom. 

* Before she came to the throne she 
was secretly married to a stranger who 
had been cast into these caverns by her 
father. After the exile of her husband 
she had a son. 

* Her enemies have charged her with 
murdering him after the flight of his 
father. Though comparatively little 
value is set on human life in Vantore- 
dos, the shedding of royal blood is a 
crime that neither the people nor their 
rulers ever forgive." 

* And they believe that Carasima's 
son is dead? ” 

“Yes; that is the reason she has suf- 
fered all these years." 

“Tf the son is living, it would be diffi- 
cult to establish his identity, then.” 

* No, sefior, for every child of royal 
blood is marked indelibly almost at the 
hour of his birth. The flesh on his 
breast is tattooed in such a manner that 
by the time he attains his twenty-first 
year the indecipherable marks that he 
receives. in infancy take the form of a 
condor, with spread wings, and——" 

* Great God, Jack!  You———" 

Coakley was looking at Fornishire 
with an expression of astonishment. 

“Stop!” commanded Fornishire in 
an angry voice. 

Coakley glanced toward Miguel, who 
nodded his head significantly. Forni- 
shire saw the movement. 

* No more," he said. 


I thought the ruler 


“ It’s all right, Jack," muttered Coak- 
ley in a conciliating tone as he laid a 
hand on one of the shoulders of his 
friend. “ Old Mig and I like the game 
even better than we did before. We'll 
win.” 

He chuckled as he turned to Miguel, 
who smiled sadly. 

This by-talk was not without its 
effect on Almores, who continued to re- 
gard Fornishire with a puzzled expres- 
sion. 

* Look, Jack! Look!” 

The words were spoken in an under- 
tone by Coakley, who was gazing at the 
head of the flight of steps. There For- 
nishire saw a figure wearing a black 
mask and a red domino. 

For several moments the figure was 
immovable, then it raised its hand, and, 
by a gesture, invited Fornishire and his 
companions to ascend. 

“Shall we go?” asked Coakley. 

Fornishire nodded. 

* 'There's no use in staying where we 
are," he said. “ Miguel, you have a der- 
ringer. Wait here. If any one at- 
tempts to take possession of the boats, 
fire a shot or two to give us warning. 
We'll not be far distant.” 3 

Then, turning to Coakley, he added: 
“ We might as well hear whatever it is 
that that chap up there has to say.” 

It was Coakley who led the way up 
the steps. As he came to the side of the 
figure in the dominò he stopped and ° 
glanced at Fornishire, who was at his 
heels. 

* Where do you want to take us?" 
asked Fornishire, addressing the man in 
the domino. 

The mask was turned toward Miguel, 
who remained at the bottom of the 


steps. 

* He awaits our return," Fornishire 
explained. 

* He must go with you," said the 
stranger. 


* Come on, Coakley.” 

And as Fornishire spoke, he started 
down the steps again. His companions 
followed. 

“Stay!” the stranger commanded. 

Fornishire turned on his heel. 

“ Our friend guards the boats,” he re- 
torted determinedly, and hesitated. 
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* We will leave him here,” acquiesced 
the man in the domino. 

“In those circumstances we will ac- 
company you, provided, however, that 
you do not take us too far" 

* Where are your boatmen? ” 

* Discharged,” answered Coakley 
carelessly. 

The man in the domino turned to his 
left, and as he walked with quick steps 
over a granite pavement, PFornishire, 
Coakley and Almores followed him. 

At length, thus conducted, the two 
Americans and Almores came to a little 
flight of steps in the wall. In obedience 
to a gesture from the man in the domino 
the three companions mounted the 
steps. 

Ahead. of them was a high, narrow 
door. 

Coakley thrust it open. 

* Humph! ” he muttered. 

Fornishire, more impressionable, was 
dazed by the sight that met his view, 
and involuntarily drew back a step. 

Before them was a lofty, circular hall, 
about three hundred feet in diaméter. 
The wallsewere of a gray and yellow 
stone, carved in the form of columns 
and arches. : 

The place was lighted with radium 
rays, and as Coakley, an experienced 
miner, looked around him, he nudged 
Fornishire and muttered confidentially: 

* Gold-bearing quartz—ten thousand 
‘dollars to the ton, at least. By heaven, 
LEE 

But Fornishire heard no more. In 
front of him stood a company of not 
less than fifty male and female figures. 
The faces of most of them were masked, 
and nearly all wore white garments. 

The costumes of the men consisted of 
sleeveless shirts, tunies and short skirts. 
The women wore loose-fitting, trailing 
gowns without sleeves. Immediately 
inside and on -the right of the door 
through: which Fornishire and his 
friends had entered the hall was a little 
group of men attired in a fashion simi- 
lar to that of the man who had led them 
thither. 

Out of this group there now stepped 
a short, massive-chested fellow, with a 
long, hard face, and gray, grizzled hair. 
He, too, wore a domino and carried a 
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black mask in one of his hands. He 


made a courtly bow, then said: 


“Your majesty is more prompt than 


the preparations for your reception, for 
it has pleased you to appear an hour in 
advance of the time set for your ar- 
rival.” 

The form of address and the courtly 
manner of the speaker found Fornishire 
off his guard. He looked with an ex- 
pression of bewilderment at the man, 
then glanced at the other occupants of 
the hall. 

From the lips of one of the maskers 
rose a low, mocking, feminine peal of 
laughter. 

* Your majesty has had a pleasant 
voyage?" queried one of the domino 
wearers. =< 

Fornishire bowed awkwardly and was 
about to answer when a small white 
hand was laid upon his arm and a soft 
voice asked anxiously: 

“Does your majesty turn 
springs? It is said that you 
there’s the music! Let us waltz.” 

From a number of stringed instru- 
ments behind a great, yellow screen at 
the opposite side of the hall, there rose 
the lively strains of waltz music. The 
young woman who had been speaking 
took a position for the dance, and, ob- 
serving that all the persons around him 
except the men in dominoes were begin- 
ning to dance, Fornishire reluctantly 
clasped the young woman round the 
waist and did likewise. 

Twice or thrice, as he whirled around 
the hall, he met the eyes of Coakley, 
whose usually lively features now wore 
a look of gravity. Fornishire noticed 
that the right hand of his fellow coun- 
tryman was in his pocket, and he knew 
it was gripping the derringer. 

Suddenly, from without there came 
the sound of a pistol shot. 

It was a signal from Miguel, who was 
standing guard at the boats. 

With an exclamation of impatience, 
Fornishire thrust from him the young 
woman with whom he had been waltz- 
ing. 

She tightened her hold on his hand 
and arm and he felt himself drawn 
down by her weight. 

A trap-door beneath her feet had 


hand- 
Ah, 
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opened and she was sinking into the' 
hole thus exposed. 

* For God's sake, Jack!” 

The voice was Coakley’s, whose sin- 
ewy fingers caused the woman to relax 
her hold. With a little ery, she sank 
through the floor, and the trap-door 
flew back into place. 

Twice “again the sound of Miguel’s 
derringer reached their ears. 

Coakley and Fornishire started for 
the door through which they had en- 
tered. 

As the two Americans rushed on, re- 
solved to fight, if need be, to effect a 
passage, the maskers, whose laughter 
now echoed through the hall, made way 
for them. 

Then suddenly the floor gave way be- 
neath the two men’s feet. They struck 
something from which they rebounded 
—there was a crash above their heads— 
darkness enveloped them and they went 
spinning down a steep incline, which, 
smooth as wax, offered nothing to which 
the whirling men could cling. 


CHAPTER ‘IX. 
A DRAMATIC MOMENT. 


Ar length, breathless and bewildered 
as a result of the suddenness and rapid- 
ity of their descent, the two Americans 
found themselves seated side by side in 
front of a cushioned barrier against 
which they had been launched. 

As they rose unsteadily they saw that 
they were in a low-ceilinged apartment 
which measured about one hundred 
feet in length and the same in width. It 
was lighted by red lamps. 

At the middle of the wall on the far- 
ther side was a low, red-carpeted dais on 
which was placed a large gilt chair over- 
hung by a red canopy. d 

In the center of the room was a 
rudely fashioned wooden table. On this 
rested a heavy iron crown. 

Besides Fornishire and Coakley, there 
were two other persons present. Of 
these, one was quickly recognized. This 
was Kenneth, the Vantoredosian who 
had commanded the party of Quelgos 
that had made prisoners of the Ameri- 
cans and their companions. 
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The other was a woman, and, as For- 
nishire looked, he gave utterance to a 
low and involuntary exclamation of ad- 
miration. 

Tall, fair-haired and stately, there 
was something in the poise of her head 
and the freedom of her movements that 
made her seem like a reincarnation of 
Diana. 

Her features and bare arms were ad- 
mirably molded. Over one arm she car- 
ried a domino, and her fingers toyed 
with a white mask. 

The long, loose gown she wore was 
cut in a style similar to those worn by 
the women the Americans had seen a 
few minutes before. It was not white, 
but of some color that was neutralized 
by the red light that shone upon it. 

When the Americans first saw the 
woman her red lips were parted in a 
smile, but, as Kenneth spoke to her and 
essayed to take her hand, an expression 
of haughtiness overspread her features 
and a cold light shone in her eyes. 

Kenneth, pointing to the mask the 
young woman held, seemed to be in the 
act of expostulating. As she shrugged 
her shoulders. impatiently and turned, 
Fornishire seized Coakley by the arm. 

“Down!” he whispered. “It may 
go better with us if they do not find us 
here.” 

They were in the act of seating them- 
selves behind the cushioned barrier 
when something was hurled against 
them with a force that nearly knocked 
the breath from their bodies. 

It was Almores. 

* Pardon, señor! I 

He said no more. As he started to 
rise he was overthrown by another hu- 
man projectile. 

* Miguel!" exclaimed Coakley joy- 
fully, grasping and shaking the shoul- 
ders of his old comrade-at-arms. 

Fornishire and Coakley, speaking to- 
gether in whispers, were asking the 
Cuban to tell them what had happened 
at the boats to cause him to give an 
alarm, when the sound of voices reached 
their ears. : 

As they turned to look over the bar- 
rier they were confronted by the elderly 
man who had first addressed them in the 
room above. : 
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“The movements of your majesty 
have scarcely been in accordance with 
our program, for it was here that we 
originally purposed to receive you," he 
said, with the same outward show of 
respect that had characterized his words 
on the former occasion. Then he added: 
* We are assembled here to participate 
in the ceremony attending your corona- 
tion." 

* [t is difficult for me to realize that 
my claims to the throne of Vantoredos 
have been so promptly recognized," re- 
plied Fornishire, * and 1 have no desire 
to accept the honor—at least, not until 
I have some tidings of my mother." 

The features of the Vantoredosian 
grew harder as he answered coldly: 

* We have no knowledge of your 
mother, but as representatives of a 
mother whose son died at the hands of 
yeur father, we are here to place on your 
head the iron crown of Vantoredos—a 
crown that must be worn by all persons 
not of royal birth who slay one in whose 
veins flows the blood of the rulers of 
Vantoredos." 

* You mean 

* [ mean that the heir to the throne 
of Vantoredos was slain by your father, 
Roger Erskine.” 

*In God's name, man, do you be- 
lieve that I z 

“ Time presses! Will you wear the 
iron crown of Vantoredos as a brave 
man or a coward?” 

[11 Bih- 

Four men clad in the red and black 
uniforms of the guards who had es- 
corted the covered wagon to the town 
on the night before now advanced. 
Two took the American by the arms. 
As, thus led, he moved toward the dais, 
something caused him to look in the 
direction of a tall woman who wore a 
white mask. 

Through the slits in the mask he saw 
a pair of gleaming eyes turned full upon 
him. Immediately behind the white- 
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masked woman stood Kenneth, with a` 


strange, drawn expression on his face. 

And, as Fornishire looked, he saw 
Kenneth raise a hand as if in warning 
and shake his head negatively as he 
pointed to where the iron crown lay 
upon the table. 


That the crown possessed some pe- 
culiar significance that he had failed to 
understand was perfectly apparent. 

Having charged him with being the 
slayer of a royal heir, why were the rep- 
resentatives of the dethroned queen re- 
solved to place upon his head an emblem 
of sovereignty ? 

Why was Kenneth, who had made him 
captive, making these warning signals? 

Hemmed in and hurried onward by 
the guards, he had no opportunity to 
make an explanation to the man who had 
addressed him as a king. Glancing be- 
hind him, he saw that Coakley, Miguel 
and Almores, also guarded by nene 
were following him. 

Again his eyes sought those of the 
masked woman, and as their glances met 
it séemed to him that she shrank from 
his gaze. 

He was at the dais now, and as he 


, mounted it he turned and surveyed the 


five or six score figures who stood before 
him. 

Many had removed. their masks, and 
he saw that their faces were grim and 
hard. x 

The elderly man, who appeared to be 
master of ceremonies, was standing at 
the foot of the. dais. He raised his 
hands and all whispering ceased sud- 
denly. When all was silent, he spoke: 

* Bring hither the crown for him who, 
coveting the treasure of the Quelgos, 
would become King of Vantoredos.” 

A tall man, black-masked and clad in 
a close-fitting suit of red, slashed with 
black, took the crown from the table, 
and, advancing toward where Fornishire 
stood, knelt before the dais. 

“The man is here,” the master of 
ceremonies went on. “From whose 
hand shall he receive the crown?” 

On the right of the dais there now 
appeared the tall, commanding figure 
of a sad-faced woman with gray hair. 

“The task is mine,” she said in ac- 
cents that were hollow and distinct. 

Thus speaking, she ascended the dais, 
and as she confronted Fornishire there 
leaped into her eyes an expression of un- 
speakable hate. 

Then she leaned forward and took the 
iron crown from the kneeling man in 
red and black. 
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In obedience to a muttered word from 
the master of ceremonies, Fornishire, 
still with his eyes on those of the 
woman who stood by him, knelt on the 
dais. 

Then, holding the heavy crown aloft, 
she said: 

* Roger Erskine, brother to serpents, 
I crown thee Roger, King of the Black 
Cavern. May all the curses of 

She stopped. Something in the face 
of the kneeling man before her seemed 
to inspire her "with alarm. ‘The crown 
trembled in her hands. 

* You—you are not 
tered. 

“The son of Roger Erskine? 
my mother.” 

He rose abruptly and, tearing open 
the front of his shirt, he said in a voice 
that all might hear: 

“Tf you would crown me, let it be 
with the crown that is my own—the 
crown of John, King of Vantoredos!” 

The iron crown crashed to the floor, 
and as it rolled to the feet of the man 
in black and red the woman sank into 
the outstretched arms of John Forni- 
shire. 

“John, King of Vantoredos!” 

The words were repeated in awed 
tones throughout the hall, and those 
who stood near the dais saw on the 
young man's breast the figure of a 
condor with spread wings. 


she fal- 


No, 


CHAPTER X. 


THE COLLAPSIBLE CELL. 


* BETTER now, old chap?” 

The speaker was Coakley. 

Fornishire raised his head and looked 
around him. He had been lying on a 
metallic floor, and by the light of a can- 
dle that was held by Miguel he saw that 
he was in an apartment scarcely more 
than:twenty feet square. 

Floor, walls and roof were of steel. 
Just below the roof, about ten feet from 
the floor, was a line of perpendicular 
bars about two feet in height—a line 
that extended completely around the 
walls. 

Through these filtered a faint blue 
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glow that was not sufficiently strong to 
illumine the apartment. 

Around Fornishire squatted the three 
companions of his adventures. 

* Are you better now?” Coakley re- 


peated. 
* Better? What the devil has hap- 
pened? Your faces are covered with 


blood and. my head—my. head 
What is it, George? What have they 
done to us? Where is my mother? " 

Coakley shook his head. 

* We put up a good fight, old man," 
he replied assuringly. “We lit out 
with both hands, feet and derringers, 
and dropped "em right and left, but it 
was no use. They were too many for 
us.” 

“ Who attacked us? " demanded For- 
nishire, rising to a sitting posture. 

“That small army of guards who 
rushed in just after that grand-stand 
play of yours about the crown of Van- 
toredos—just after you clasped your 
mother in your arms. By heaven, it 
was better than a theater. Why, man, 
you could have knocked any of those 
maskers down, even with a feather, 
after that. 

“The guards rushed on, however, and 
before I knew what was up they had 
struck you down. Then—would you be- 
lieve it? — those maskers, men and 
women, hastened to your aid. You got 
up and laid about you like a champion. 
You knocked half a dozen of those red 
boys to the floor, and while I was fight- 
ing my way to your side the floor opened 
as it had done up in that dancing hail. 
The earth seemed to swallow you up. 
I jumped in after you, then came Mig- 
uel and Almores. 

* What happened next I can’t. tell 
you. Things move too quickly for even 
an American in this fool kingdom of 
yours. The next thing I knew the four 
of us were lying here together on this 
floor, rather the worse for wear. Miguel 
and Almores tell me that just before 
they followed us into the trap the red 
lights went out, and Hello! In 
the name of all the saints, what’s Es 

Fornishire saw .it, too—the white, 
half-terrified face of a woman looking 
in upon them through the bars below the 
ceiling. 
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It was the face of the woman they 
had seen talking with Kenneth in the 
coronation hall. 

In another moment it was gone, and 
the four men heard a little half-stifled 
cry from where the face had disap- 
peared. 

* Where's the door?” demanded For- 
nishire impatiently, as he moved with 
quiek steps along the. walls. 

* No use looking for a door, Jack," 
Coakley answered with cheerful resigna- 
tion. * Mig, Almores and myself have 
searched everywhere, but we cannot 
find even the semblance of one. They 
must have shoved us in between those 
bars up there.” 

But as the four men looked up they 
saw that the bars had disappeared while 
Coakley had been speaking. 

“The roofs been lowered, señor,” 
said Almores, seating himself dejectedly 
in the middle of the floor. “ The walls 
will grow narrower presently.” 

* You mean the room is collapsible ? ” 
asked Eornishire. 


“Yes, señor; so collapsible that in. 


four hours more the four of us together 
will be the size of one man.” 

The faces of the three other men 
blanched. 

* How do you know this, Almores? ” 
Fornishire asked quietly. 

* I heard it from the Quelgo Indians, 
among whom this chamber is known as 
‘the kernel-erushing nut? Many men 
have died here, sehor. We are only 
four." 

“Your shoulders, Jack! Be quick!” 

In a few moment Coakley’s feet were 
on the shoulders of Fornishire and his 
head and arms were thrust against the 
roof. 

Four times—once at each of the four 
walls—Coakley tried to press the roof 
upward, but each attempt was vain. He 
was in the act of relinquishing the task 
when the four men heard a faint click 
. and they saw that, as the roof had de- 
scended another foot, there was a per- 
ceptible narrowing of the walls. 

An exclamation from the middle of 
the room where Almores sat beside the 
candle, with his palms resting on the 
floor, attracted the attention of the two 
Americans. 


“Tt is getting warm, señors—it is get- 
ting warm." 

“Warm?” repeated Coakley queru- 
lously, as he mopped the perspiration 
from his brow. 

* Yes, señor, the floor. At will be hot 
soon.” 

* You infernal croaker, do you mean 
they are going to roast us alive? " cried 
Fornishire. 

* It is said that here the kernels often 
are roasted before they are crushed." 

Almores, retaining his position on the 
floor, appeared to be fast resigning him- 
self to his fate, The three others, stand- 
ing helplessly with pale, drawn faces, 
surveyed him with an expression of 
wonder. 

Was this the man whose apparent 
cowardice had excited their contempt 
only a few hours before? 

There is probably nothing in the 
world so pitiable and nerve-racking as 
those moments when a strong, healthy 
man, full of the joy of life, is brought 
face to face with death, which in some 
horrible form creeps toward him with 
the slow steps of a demon that gloats 
over the mental torments of a helpless 
victim. 

It was death in a form like this that 
these four men were facing now. 

“Well, George, how long is it to 
last?” Fornishire muttered. 

Coakley shook his head moodily. 

“I give up, old man. Perhaps it is 
only another scheme to rob you of your 
reason." ^ 

With a sigh he seated himself on the 
floor with his back against one of the 
walls. In a moment, however, he was 
up again. » 

“They’re at it, eh, Almores?" he 
said sullenly. “Our time is. getting 
short.” 

Almores also rose. . 

* Yes, sefiors; they have lighted the 
fires." é 

The fact rapidly became more appar- 
ent. The atmosphere of the room grew 
warmer, and, as the four men breathed 
with more difficulty, the perspiration 
stood out and trickled down their faces 
and necks. 

Then there entered their nostrils the 
unmistakable odor of overheated iron. 
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In five minutes more the room as- 
sumed the characteristics of a veritable 
oven. Its occupants were faint and 
almost blinded by the moisture in their 
eyes. Each breath was more painful 
than that inhaled before. 

The victims of this diabolical form of 
torture had removed their coats and 
placed them beneath their feet. The 
odor of burning cloth increased the op- 
pressiveness of the death chamber. 

Swaying from side to side, as their 
parched lips and tongues gave utterance 
to curses on the pitiless wretches who 
had condemned them to this fate, the 
four made desperate efforts to maintain 
upright positions. 

To fall upon the heated floor now 
meant the beginning of the more acute 
stage of the death agony. 

With a maniacal cry, Miguel sudden- 
ly grappled with Almores and attempted 
to throw him down. Coakley staggered 
to one of the walls, and, with a hoarse 
shout, smote it vigorously with his fists 
and feet. 

Then a wonder happened. 

The wall which Coakley had attacked 
moved outward, then fell with a re- 
sounding crash, the roof rose, and once 
again the faint blue glow was visible 
through thé bars. There was a sudden 
inrush of cool air, and with frenzied 
shouts the four men staggered out. Two 
fell just outside the lowered wall. A 
third ran further, then stumbled half- 
way down a flight of steps and lost con- 
sciousness. 

The fourth continued on his flight 
until he came to a dark tunnel in 
which two boats were lying. He leaped 
in one, whipped out his knife, cut the 
painter, then seized an oar and pushed 
the little vessel off. 

“Senor! Señor 

A dark figure had passed the uncon- 
scious man who lay upon the stairs, and, 
standing at the landing-place, shouted 
frantically and waved his arms. 

* Wait, senor! Wait!” 

Fornishire—for it was he—shook his 
.oar threateningly, and gave voice to a 
wild, incoherent shout of defiance. 
Then, throwing himself to the deck of 
the boat, he leaned over the gunwale 
and scooped up some water in his hands. 
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The heads of several cavern serpents 
were raised above the sluggish tide, but 
he saw them not and—drank. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHERE THE TIDE FLOWED. 


A WOMAN'S cry—strident with terror 
—awoke a hundred echoes in a great, 
dark cavern faintly lighted by blue rays 
which, here and there, seemed to ema- 
nate from some substance embedded in 
the frowning roof and walls. 

* [n God's name, come! 
Rodriguez, Kenneth—here! ” 

Near the center of the lake that cov- 
ered the cavern floor a black boat was 
drifting. As the cries echoed through 
the place something stirred on the deck 
of the little craft, then a white face, 
ghastly in the dim, blue light that fell 
upon it, was slowly raised. 

[14 Help! 39 

The dark figure of a man on the deck 
rose slowly to its knees. Then the man 
leaned over the gunwale of the boat, 
and, scooping up some water with his 
hands, raised it to his lips and brow. 

* Will no one help me?” 

The man started, then reached for an 
oar that lay on the deck. Using this de- 
liberately in the manner of a canoe 
paddle, he headed the boat toward the 
place from which the sound appeared to 
come. 

The silence that followed was broken 
only by the swirling of the water around 
the blade of the oar. 

The boat moved slowly, now through 
blue rays and now through shadows. 
Once more the man heard the ery, and 
he mechanically answered it with a 
hoarse shout. 

Two or three minutes later the bow 
of the boat struck one of the cavern 
walls. The figure of a woman leaped 
toward him. 

The boat swayed from side to side 
so violently-that he thought it must 
overturn. . 

Four large, yellow eyes, gleaming in 
the darkness, moved slowly toward him, 
as the boat drifted broadside on to the 
wall. 
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With a new-born activity the man 
thrust out the oar and with it shoved 
the boat from the wall, then he began 
to paddle toward the middle of the cav- 
ern lake. 

As he did this, he muttered incoher- 
ently. 'The woman crouched to the deck 
near the bow. 

At length, with a low groan, the man 
collapsed, and as he sank to the deck the 
oar fell clattering from his hand. The 
woman leaped to her feet and grasped 
the oar as it was slipping into the water. 
Then the boat, now drifting with the 
tide, was swallowed up in the darkness 
of a tunnel. 

When Fornishire opened his eyes, a 
faint, cool breeze fanned his face and 
the bright rays of the sun were stream- 
ing down upon him. Overhead was a 
cloudless sky and around him a circle of 
precipitous cliffs about eight hundred 
feet in height. 

He saw that he was on the shore of a 
circular lake about an eighth of a mile 
in diameter. At one end of the lake 
was the entrance to a gloomy cavern; 
at the other was a broad cleft in the 
cliffs, and in the cleft he saw a rain- 
bow. £ 

A series of seething, booming sounds 
rose from beneath the rainbow, and he 
knew that he was only a few hundred 
feet from a lofty waterfall. Near the 
shore, immediately in front of him, 
floated a black boat which, tied to a tree, 
had been swung against the bank by the 
current. 

But this was not all. 

Prone on the ground beside him lay 
the body of a woman, her face concealed 
by her arms. 

For several moments, Fornishire, ut- 
terly bewildered, surveyed the scene 
around him. The last that he was able 
to remember had to do with incidents 
that occurred while he was in the oven- 
like chamber. 

What had happened to him since? 

And Coakley, Miguel and Almores— 
where were they? 

Every joint in his body was so stiff 
that it gave him pain to move his arms 
and legs. He was trembling as the re- 
sult of physical weakness, and the light 
of the sun hurt his eyes. 
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Near where he lay was a large tree 
whose branches cast a shadow on the 
ground. He attempted to summon 
sufficient strength to enable him to 
crawl to it. 

But the woman? 

Who was she? How had she éome to 
this cliff-environed place? 

He rose weakly and moved with tot- 
tering steps to where she lay. As he 
knelt down beside her he hesitated, then 
touched one of the bare white arms. 

It was cold. 

* She is dead," he muttered. 

But even as he spoke, she moved. 

As gently as possible, he turned her 
over on her back. Then he saw her 
face. 

“By heaven, its—why, it’s’ the 
woman I saw with that man Kenneth 
when se 

She half-opened her eyes, then, with 
a little sigh, closed them again. He 
hurried to the margin of the lake and 
there scooped up some water in his 
hands. 

In a few moments he was at the 
woman’s side again and was laving her 
face. 

Once more she opened her eyes. 

At first she looked at Fornishire 
vacantly, then an expression of fear 
crossed her features and she quickly 
rose. _ 

* You—you!^ she exclaimed in a 
frightened whisper.  * What has 
brought you here? ” 

Fornishire shrugged his shoulders, 
and, smiling faintly, glanced toward the 
gloomy entrance to the cavern. 

* God knows, madam," he replied. 
“T dare say, however, that it was the 
same agency that is responsible for your 
presence here. Do you feel better 
now?” 

She ignored the question, as, retreat- 
ing a step or two, she looked at him 
searchingly. 

“Tt was you, then, who saved me last 
night, when—when 2 

“ [ fear that your power of recollec- 
tion is somewhat better than mine," he 
answered, shaking his head gravely. 
“The fact is that when I saw you lying 
here I was unable to remember the cir- 
cumstances under which we met.” 
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* Y ou do not recollect having seen me 
before? ” 

* Oh, yes. I saw you in a sort of 
coronation hall—was it last night? I 
have lost all sense of time since x 

The face of the beautiful woman be- 
fore him grew hard and still paler, but 
it was in.a quiet voice that she spoke. 

* [n the coronation hall—you saw me 
there?” : 

* Yes—a few minutes before the be- 
ginning of a ceremony in which I played 
a part. You were with a man who, on 
a former occasion, had introduced him- 
self to me as Kenneth." 

[2 Ah! 35 

The hard look deepened on her face, 
and she turned away. 

Fornishire watched her curiously. 

* And now, madam, will you permit 
me to ask whether that coronation inci- 
dent occurred last night? It is appar- 
ent that I have been in a trance. I 
should like to know how long it has been 
since I ceased to be responsible for my 
` movements.” 

* Since you decided to come to Van- 
toredos," replied the young woman 
coldly, as she walked slowly in the direc- 
tion of the waterfall. 

Fornishire shook his head dubiously. 

“Tt is plain that her physical gifts 
are more admirable than her temper," 
he soliloquized. 

A feeling of faintness came over him, 
and he went to the tree toward which 
he had started when the young woman 
had attracted his attention. There he 
sat down in the shade and pressed his 
hands to his face. 

He suddenly recollected that nearly 
twenty-four hours had elapsed since he 
had eaten. He glanced around him and 
wondered what sort of food was procura- 
ble in this cliff-environed spot. A few 
moments later he started as the sound 
of clattering stones reached his ears. 

Looking in the direction whenee the 
sound had come, he saw two black bodies 
moving among the shrubbery. 

He slipped his right hand into one of 
the hip pockets of his trousers and drew 
out the derringer that Coakley had 
given him; then he approached the 
shrubbery cautiously. 

A  white-faced, black-bodied goat 
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looked at him with wondering eyes. 
The derringer flashed and the goat 
leaped upward, then fell to the ground. 

The other goat quickly disappeared. 
Fornishire went to the animal that he 
had slain, 

It was a little more than half-grown. 
Taking it by one of its horns, he dragged 
it over to the tree under which he had 
been sitting: 

This done, Fornishire glanced toward 
the young woman, who was now some 
distance away. At the sound of the 
shot she had turned abruptly and had 
watched him curiously until she saw him 
dragging out from the thicket the goat 
he had slain. 

As he looked toward her now, she 
turned away. 

From one of his pockets Fornishire 
now produced a large claspknife, and 
with this he promptly addressed himself 
to the task of skinning and dressing the 
animal. 

He was not an adept at the work, and 
more than half an hour elapsed before 
the body, cleansed in a clear mountain 
stream that flowed into the lake, was 
hanging on the limb of a tree to which 
Fornishire had fastened it with a piece 
of rope cut from the boat’s painter. 

From the boat also Fornishire ob- 
tained a piece of chain which served as 
a spit. Dry grass and brushwood were 
plentiful, and, kindled by means of a 
strong glass, it was soon snapping and 
crackling under a cross stick from which 
hung a goodly strip of goat's meat. 

A short search enabled the amateur 
woodsman to find two flat stones, which 
he carefully washed in the clear, cool 
waters of the stream. These he dropped 
beneath the tree. 

On one of the stones he placed his 
open claspknife and on the other the 
pearl-handled knife that he was wont to 
carry.in New York. 

He smiled gravely as he looked at the 
preparations he had made for the feast, 
and then glanced at the beautiful 
woman whose actions plainly indicated 
that she had little liking for his com- 
panionship. 

“IVs not a pretty lay-out, but under 
the circumstances it is the best I can 
do," he muttered. 
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He walked slowly toward where the 
young woman, seated on a rock, was 
looking across the lake. 

* Pm fixing up a sort of breakfast," 
he said. “ It's not up to much, I fancy, 
: still it will give us the strength we need 
to get away from here.” 

“ To get away!” she retorted, looking 
at him disdainfully. 

“ Why, yes. There is some way out 
of this, I suppose.” 

She averted her eyes, then in a low 
voice she answered: 

“ There is none.” 

“And, as she spoke, she pointed to 
something that lay at a little distance 
from her on the ground. 

It was a human skeleton! 


CHAPTER XII. 
A WOMAN AND HER WILL. 


“ No way out! Surely 

Fornishire looked around him incred- 
ulously. 

Truly the cliffs around him seemed 
insurmountable. 

* But I killed a goat a few minutes 
ago. If $ 

* It was one that had missed its foot- 
ing somewhere on the heights and re- 
gained it lower down,” she said. “ Nei- 
ther goats nor men can scale these 
cliffs.” 

* And the cleft yonder? ” 

“Through it the water falls a thou- 
sand feet." 

Fornishire hesitated, then turned his 
clouded face toward the head of the 
lake. 

“Well, there is a cavern, I suppose, 
but z 

* Have you forgotten the manner in 
whieh you brought that boat through 
the subterranean rapids just before we 
landed here this morning?” 

Fornishire looked at her with an ex- 
pression of bewilderment. 

* Yes—yes. I fear I have forgotten 
it.” 

“That is unfortunate,” the young 
woman said, more kindly. “ Were I a 
man I should like to die remembering 
that I did a deed like that. As you kept 
the head of the boat straight down its 
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course and cheered me with brave words, 
and as you heard the sound of the wall 
below you and used your great strength 
to guide the boat to the shore, I thought 
you were a god. 

* And now—now—l1 know you are 
only the son of a coward whose name 
is despised by all who. live in Vanto- 
redos.” 

“ The son of a coward!” 

Fornishire shrank from her. His 
face was white and drawn, his hands 
were clenched, and his anger blazed in 
his eyes. 

“ If you were not a woman, I 

He stopped, then, as her gaze fell be- 
fore his, he turned and left her. With 
quick strides he returned to the tree on 
which was hanging the body of the goat. 
He rearranged the wood under the flesh 
on the spit, and, leaning against a tree, 
gazed moodily across the lake. 

For nearly five minutes his. thoughts 
were of the father he had loved and re- 
spected. Who was this woman who had 
insulted his memory? 

Rousing himself from his revery, For- 
nishire went to the fire, and, removing 
the goat’s flesh from above it, he took 
the meat to the stone on which he had 
laid his knife. 

He then remembered that he had a 
collapsible cup in his pocket. This he 
filled at the stream and forthwith began 
his repast. 

He ate as a healthy, hungry man will 
eat when he has been without food for 
twenty-four hours. When he was done, 
he had arrived at the conclusion that 
goat’s meat really was not so bad, after 
all, and he glanced with some compla- 
ceney to where the rest of the carcass 
was hanging on the tree. 

As he washed his knife at the stream 
and took another draft of the cold 
mountain water, -he looked again toward 
the woman who had so wantonly in- 
sulted him. . 

She was sitting where he left her, but 
she did not avert her face so quickly as 
to prevent him from seeing that she had 
been watching him during the progress 
of his meal. 

Fornishire lighted his pipe and saun- 
tered down to the boat. On the night 
before he had been mystified by the 
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motive power of the craft, and his cu- 
riosity now inspired him to make an 
attempt to learn its nature. Almores 
had explained that the propelling force 
was radium, but this statement was not 
of the sort to banish wonder. 

Accordingly he stepped aboard the 
boat and made a careful examination. 

Finally he came to an oblong piece of 
board set in the deck and having an iron 
ring in the top. 

Taking hold of the ring, Fornishire 
raised the board and saw that imme- 
diately below were two small wheels 
with telescopic shafts. As he drew one 
of the wheels toward him and gave it a 
turn to the right, the boat began to 
move ahead. 

He turned the wheel sharply to the 
left, and the boat drifted back to where 
it was before. 

He then thrust both wheels back to 
where they were at the time he found 
them. 

As Fornishire replaced the cover, his 
eyes wandered again to the young 
woman. She had left the rock and was 
now standing only a few paces from 
the boat. 

Her face was paler than he had seen it 
before and she appeared to be greatly 
agitated. 

* What are you going to do with the 
boat?” she demanded. 

“I haven't quite made up my mind,” 
Fornishire answered so curtly that the 
color came back with a rush to the 
young woman’s cheeks. 

“ Tt is apparent, however, that you are 
meditating some. further use for it.” 

* Perhaps," said Fornishire, stepping 
ashore. 

* But, believe me, it is useless.” 

* [ dare say," assented the American. 

* Do not step aboard of it again," she 
said sharply. 

Fornishire looked at her with elevated 
brows. 

“Indeed! And why not?” 

The young woman stamped her foot. 

* Because I forbid it," she answered 
with flushed cheeks. 

[13 So! 2» 

Laughing lightly, 
leaped aboard the craft. 

“Stop, fool! Are you mad?” 
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Fornishire walked aft, then stooped 
and raised the cover of the box in which 
he had seen the wheels. 

* Stop! Would you leave me here 
alone?” z 

She was speaking in pleading accents 
now. 

* Why not?" he demanded bitterly. 
* Have you not shown me that you have 
no liking for the son of a man whom 
you have branded as a coward?” 

* You are no coward. You are brave 
and z — 

a Wer 

“ That rope may break—the rope that 
holds the boat to the tree.” 

“And so it might,” said Fornishire. 

* Well, then, why 2. 

The American leaped from the boat 
to the shore. They walked on in silence 
until they came to the tree on which the 
goat was hanging. 

“Im afraid 
but—-—? 

The young woman stopped. 

* You eat the flesh of goats?" she 
asked with an expression of disgust. 

“I have eaten it now for the first 
time in my life, and it was not so bad as 
I feared it would be. Indeed, I found 
it quite to my liking. lf you will sit 
down here I'll cook As 

Fornishire started toward the carcass, 
and on the way drew out his claspknife. 

* Stop!" the young woman cried. 
“Only a-Quelgo will eat the flesh of 
goats, and 2 

“ But you must try it. 
something, or——” 

Once more the young woman flushed 
and stamped her foot. : 

“Must! Must!” she exclaimed in in- 
dignant accents. “ And who, pray, are 
you who says ‘ must? to me—twice in a 
single breath? ? 

Fornishire stopped  abruptly, and 
slowly turned to the young woman, who 
was regarding him with flashing eyes. 

Then she added: 

* Know, sir, that it is for me to com- 
mand and for others to obey—in Vanto- 
redos." 

Fornishire snapped the blade of his 
knife into its sheath. "Then, bowing 
low, he answered her: 

* [ did not know it. 


the meat is cold, 


You must eat 


But, under the 
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circumstances, I am encouraged in the 
belief that you will find my Lord 
Hunger your very attentive and obe- 
dient servant—in Vantoredos." 

He relighted his pipe deliberately, 
then turned on his heel and walked 
slowly in the direction of the water- 
fall. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE REWARD OF CHIVALRY. 

Fon more than two hours Fornishire 
sauntered along the shore of the lake 
and the base of the frowning cliffs. The 
only signs of life he saw were repre- 
sented by little lizards and small bugs, 
the like of which he had never seen be- 
fore. 

He had recovered consciousness about 
eleven o’clock in the morning and it was 
nearly three o'clock in the afternoon 
when he first realized that the place in 
which he now found himself offered no 
shelter for the woman who was sitting 
under the tree where he had left her. 

At the foot of the cliffs were numer- 
ous dry branches that had fallen from 
trees above. Gathering several of these, 
he fashioned them into a hut, the roof 
of which was supported by two big rocks 
that lay about six feet apart. 

He covered the roof with small sticks 
and over these spread 4 layer of mud 
that he carried from the stream in his 
canvas coat, which he utilized as a bag. 

This done, he plucked several large 
armfuls of ferns and with these he cov- 
ered the floor of the hut. 

By the time this work was completed 
it was nightfall, and, gathering up the 
articles he had taken from the pockets 
of his coat, he returned to the tree. 

The young woman looked up wearily, 
but did not speak. 

* l've been making a sort of hut in 
whieh you can pass the night," said For- 


nishire. “I might have done better if 
I had had some tools. It won’t afford 
much protection against rain, I'm 


afraid, but it will keep out any animals 
or snakes that may be prowling around. 
Anyhow, you'll find it’s better than 
sleeping in the open air." 

She did not answer, and Fornishire’s 
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eyes wandered io the stone on which 
he had left the piece of cooked goat’s 
flesh. x 

“I hung the meat on one of those 
branches to keep it from being eaten by 
the ants," the young woman explained 


. coldly. “Til go to the hut now if you 


will show me the way." 

Fornishire bowed. 

“ Youll eat nothing before you go?” 

“ee No.” 
, She rose, and as the American started 
toward the hut she followed him. When 
they arrived at the scene of his labors 
during the afternoon, Fornishire drew 
back the two logs that were designed to 
serve as a door. She hesitated, then 
entered slowly. 

* I shall not be far distant,” said Fot- 
nishire, * and a call from you will bring 


me to your side. Here's a gun. You: 
might need it, you know." 
The young woman reached with 


almost feverish eagerness for the der- 
ringer that he held toward her, but as 
her fingers closed on the weapon she 
hesitated, then stepped back and shook 
her head. 

* No, no; I will not take it," she 
murmured. “ It would be useless in my 
hands." 

She went further into the rudely 
fashioned shelter, and the American re- 
placed the logs he had drawn aside from 
the entrance. This done, he returned 
to the tree, which he had come to regard 
as his camp. 

The piece of cooked goat’s flesh hung 
by a strand of rope on the branch where 
the young woman had placed it. As he 
took it down he gave a start, and then 
smiled complacently. 

* Tis well she hung it on the branch,” 
he murmured. “The ants have mar- 
velous appetites. And what prodigious 
strength the little creatures have! They 
have cut off their portion with the knife 
I left behind.” 

And he now ate “the food of Quel- 
gos” with rather more relish than be- 
fore. 

He slept on the flat top of a boulder 
that night, and when the young woman 
rose on the following morning she found 
him cooking goat’s flesh. But it was not 
goat’s flesh that he laid upon the" 
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carefully washed stone than had been 
appropriated to her use. 

From the interior of the boat he had 
obtained a piece of iron which he had 
placed over an improvised fireplace, and 
on the iron he had fried a fish. 

The young woman gave utterance to 
an exclamation of pleased surprise. 

* A canote! How did you get him?” 

* [ had a fish line and some hooks in 
one of the pockets of my. canvas eoat, 
and this morning the’ idea occurred to 
me to try my luck in the lake with some 
goat’s flesh as bait. I soon landed this. 
You call it a canote? It has no eyes." 

* [t is one of the cavern fish and is re- 
garded as a great delicacy in Vanto- 
redos, for they are seldom caught." 

“Tm sorry I have no seasoning for it, 
and also that I am compelled to ask you 
to eat it with your knife." 

The young woman laughed—for the 
first time since he had met her. But 
the laughter came from the lips that had 
called the American * the son of a cow- 
ard," and it found him unresponsive. 

'The young woman was quick to mark 
his reason. Her smile faded away, then, 
as she looked across the lake, she said 
gently: 

“Though we met yesterday, we still 
appear to be strangers to each other. 
What am I to call you? ” 

* My friends call me Jack." 

“And your acquaintances—those 
whom you have not admitted to your 
friendship ?” 

* Oh, they call me anything they 
please. One called me the son of a cow- 
ard yesterday. But while you eat your 
breakfast I will leave you. A fish tastes 
better when it is hot.” - 

He turned abruptly and started in the 
direction of the cliffs. 

* Jack!” 

Fornishire halted, and looked over his 
shoulder. 

* [s there something more I can do 
for you before I go? 

“Yes. You will try to forgive me 
for my unkindness to you yesterday." 

Fornishire's face flushed. No matter 
how much a man may feel aggrieved by 
a woman’s words or conduct, his sense 
of chivalry rebukes him when she com- 
pels him to listen to an apology. 


* [t is not necessary that you ask me 
that,” he replied. 

* And I thank you for the fish and 
the hut you made for me.” 

Fornishire was fast becoming over- 
whelmed. 

“You are quite welcome to all that 
my poor services can obtain for you,” 
he answered gravely. 

For several moments she looked at 
him curiously, and he returned her 
gaze. 

* You are going to leave me without 
asking me my name?" she asked, smil- 
ing faintly. “That is scarcely chival- 
rous.” 

“T feared the question might be im- 
pertinent—in Vantoredos.” 

It was her turn to color now. 

“Tt is plain that it is more easy for 
you to forgive than to forget unkind- 
ness,” she answered. “ Still, whenever 
it pleases you to address me, you may 
call me Tarnavesta.” 

Fornishire bowed. 

The young woman added: 

* And perhaps the time will come 
when you will find that Vantoredos has 
some of the customs of the world that 
you have known." 

“Indeed!” exclaimed — Fornishire, 
smiling. “Then you take a more opti- 
mistie view of the situation than you did 
yesterday, when you told me there was 
no escape from this valley." 

Tarnavesta started and colored again. 

“I have not. said so," she answered 
coldly. “In the future this valley is 
all that you are likely to see of Vanto- 
redos." 

“T ask no better fate," said Forni- 
shire gallantly. > 

An expression of anger suddenly set- 
tled on the beautiful face of the woman 
before him. Her eyes flashed and her 
fingers clenched convulsively. 

* And you think I would be content 
e 

She paused, and the expression on her 
face and in her eyes now suddenly 
changed to one of contempt. 

* Oh, no," Fornishire replied, with a 
mirthless laugh. “I have many faults, 
but egotism is not among them. And 
now Pll leave you to your fish.” 

For several moments Tarnavesta 
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stood motionless—looking after him as 
he strode off in the direction of the 
cliffs. 

“The fool—the poor fool!” she mut- 
tered. 

She paused, then added: “Still, his 
arm is strong and long. I would that 
there were more such in Vantoredos.” 

She seated herself beside the stone on 
which Fornishire had placed the fish he 
had caught and cooked. By this stood 
a cup of water. 

Her face clouded and she hesitated as 
she looked at the meal that awaited her. 
Then with an exclamation of impatience 
she shrugged her shoulders. 

“Bah! He is only a man, and the 
things he gives me are my own.” 

Then she ate heartily. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 


ForNISHTRE, at work on a hut for 
himself, glanced from time to time to- 
ward Tarnavesta, whose actions puzzled 
him. 

Grasping a stout stick in one of her 
hands, she walked slowly along the foot 
of the cliffs with her gaze fastened on 
the ground. 

* For a woman who so dislikes my 
company, she seems to bear up pretty 
well when she is confronted with a 
situation that promises to make me her 
companion for life," Fornishire re- 
flected. 

The American paused in his work, 
and, leaning against the side of the new 
hut, he gazed thoughtfully toward the 
gloomy mouth of the cavern. 

“ Who is she, anyhow? ” he muttered. 
Why is she lying to me? She knows 
that there is some way out of this place, 
and is trying to keep the knowledge to 
herself. What is it she is seeking 
now?” 

''àrnavesta had stooped and raised 
something from the ground. For sev- 
eral moments she looked at it attentive- 
ly, then with the object still in her 
hands she retraced her steps to a small 
tree near which Fornishire had seen her 
loitering a few minutes before. 

Later in the morning, when the young 
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woman had retired to the hut, the 
American saüntered over to the tree. 
At its foot he saw four reddish stones. 
He examined them carefully, then shook 
his head and Jeft them where he found 
them. 

He spent the next two hours casting a 


.line into the lake, with the result that 


he landed-six more fish. Thinking that 
Tarnavesta might be asleep in the hut, 
he did not disturb her in the course of 
his preparations for luncheon. 

He cooked one of the fish for himself, 
and found it extremely palatable, de- 
spite its lack of seasoning. 

It was not until nearly five o'clock in 
the afternoon that Fornishire again saw 
Tarnavesta. She was approaching, not 
from the hut, but from the direction of 
the waterfall. 

As her eyes met his she smiled. 

* Am I too late for dinner?" she 
asked. 

“No. 
minutes.” , 

He went to the stream and from the 
cool waters he drew out one of the fish 
he had caught. 

As she saw -it she frowned and 
shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

* No—no more of that to-day," she 
said. “ Have you nothing else? ” 

* Nothing except the goat's flesh." 

She sighed wearily as she seated her- 
self beneath the tree. 

“I’m very sorry," he went on. “ As 
you are doubtless aware, I am a stranger 
in Vantoredos. Had you done me the 
honor of visiting me in my own country, 
I might have been able to offer you a 
greater variety, but under the circum- 
stances 

* Pl take the fish,” said Tarnavesta. 

He went over to his fireplace and 
placed the fish on the iron top, then add- 
ed more fuel to the smoldering blaze. 

This done, he lighted a second fire, 
and over this he hung a piece of goat’s 
flesh. 

Tarnavesta, sitting in a graceful atti- 
tude, watched him thoughtfully. 

“The duties of cook are not new to 
you,” she said as he again approached 
her. 

* No. Most of the men in my country 
know something of them.” 2 


I will have it ready in a few 
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“Qur men of Vantoredos believe that 


such knowledge debases a man." 

“JT inferred that their knowledge of 
cooking was not altogether complete,” 
the American drawled. “The noble 
gentlemen put me in one of their ovens 
and released me while I was still under- 
done. Their failure as cooks, however, 
makes it possible for me to serve you 
with this fish, so I dare say we can for- 
give them.” 

“ Why did you come to Vantoredos? ” 
she asked abruptly. 

The American looked meditatively 
across the lake as he answered. “ Well, 
there were several reasons responsible 
for my coming.” 

“The treasure of the Quelgos was one 
of them, I presume? ” 

s Yes, but not the treasure that you 
mean.” 

“What other is there here?” 

“ The honor of my family.” 

Tarnavesta started. 

* And it is your purpose to take this 
back with you?” she asked. 

* Yes—that and my mother." 

“Ts your mother here? ” 

* You saw her greet me in the corona- 
tion hall." 

Tarnavesta rose quickly and the color 
left her cheeks as she exclaimed: * I?" 

* Yes. Isaw you there while I held 
my mother in my arms." 

“Tt is a lie.” 

Fornishire elevated his brows slightly, 
bowed, then walked to where the fish 
was cooking. 

He turned it over and remained stand- 
ing by the fire. 

“ Come here! 

The call was imperative, but Forni- 
shire gave it no heed. 

* Do you hear me, sir?” 

The American did not turn his head. 

Who was this woman who commanded 
him to do her bidding, as if she regard- 
ed him as her servant? Beautiful 
though she was, he was in no mood to 
pander to her arrogance. 

John Fornishire had been too long a 
man of the world to bow meekly to a 
woman's will, and this woman from the 
very first had inspired him with dis- 
trust. 

Her English was as faultless as that 
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of a woman who had been born and bred 
in New York. 

Was she indeed a native of Vantore- 
dos? If not, what was she doing there? 

Why had this young woman been 
present at that mock coronation cere- 
mony, among the people who, fearing to 
kill him, had attempted to rob him of 
his reason? 

How had she come into the boat on 
which he had escaped from the horrors 
of the cavern? Why was her anger ex- 
cited whenever he spoke of having seen 
her in the coronation hall? 

For two days he had been asking him- 
self these questions, and for two days 
he had been unable to answer them sat- 
isfactorily. 

Despite the distrust with which she 
had inspired him, he was becoming con- 
scious of the fact that her beauty and 
spirit were laying siege to his will. For- 
tunately for him, however, her haughti- 
ness and the reference she had made to 
his father had not only repelled him, 
but had aroused in him a feeling that 
was akin to enmity. 

These reflections were temporarily 
put to flight by a realization of the fact 
the fish was done. He deftly 
transferred it from the iron to a flat 
stone and placed it beneath the tree. 

Tarnavesta, tapping the ground with 
one of her feet, turned her back to him 
as he approached. ` 

“ Your dinner is served, madam,” the 
American said coldly. 

“You may take it to the hut,” she 
answered. “ The odor of that flesh you 
are cooking is unendurable.” 

Fornishire’s face flushed, and he hesi- 
tated. Then, stooping, he raised the 
stone from the ground and bore it to 
the spot that the young woman had in- 
dicated. 

She followed at a little distance. 
When he arrived at the hut the Ameri- 
can placed the stone by the door, then, 
with a slight bow, he turned to leave 
her. 

* A moment, please," Tarnavesta said. 
“You offered me a derringer last night. 
J will take it now.” 

He drew out the weapon and was 
about to give it to her when he sud- 
denly checked himself. 
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“No,” he replied. “As you have 
said, it may be more useful in my 
hands.” 

Tarnavesta turned away petulantly. 

Fornishire returned to his tree and 
there addressed himself to the consump- 
tion of goat’s flesh. 

When he finished, he gazed long and 
thoughtfully at the rippling waters of 
the lake, now gilded by the glory of the 
setting sun. 

At first his thoughts were of Coakley, 
Miguel and Almores.. 

Where were they now? Would they 
ever meet again? And what was to be 
the fate of that mother who had clasped 
him in her arms? 

Then his thoughts wandered to an- 
other subject, and, as he glanced in the 
direction of a hut, he muttered: 

“But what the devil did she want 
with that gun?” 


— 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHEN THE PUMAS CAME. 


Tue golden glow of the sun melted 
away from the surface of the lake. 
Twilight fell; then the stars began to 
fleck the sky. But Fornishire had not 
stirred from the place where lay the 
remnant of his evening meal. 

* What use would she have for my 
derringer to-night?” he muttered. 
* Last night she said = 

He stopped. The full moon was peep- 
ing at him from over the rim of the 
cliffs on the opposite side of the valley, 
and across the yellow disk he saw a 
shadow flitting. ` In a moment it was 
gone. : 

* [t is a condor—the great bird whose 
image, picked in my flesh, protects me 
from the bullets and blades, and in 
other ways would consign me to a grave 
in Vantoredos.” 

With an oath he rose and paced to 
and fro impatiently. 

* Hang it! "There must be some way 
out of this. I didn't come all the way 
from New York to Ecuador to spend the 
rest of my life with a handsome, egotis- 
tieal shrew in this fool hollow in the 
hills." 

As he thrust his hands into the hip 
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pockets of his trousers, one of them 
came in contact with the derringer. 
ae had Tarnavesta, asked him for 
Tt 

He looked toward the hut to which 
the young woman had retired. He had 
left her at the door. Doubtless she was 
asleep by this time, but But might 
she not wake and leave her sleeping- - 
place during the night? 

This idling about all day in the open 
air had made him drowsy. He drew 
out his watch. It was ten o’clock. 

He started toward the hut that he had 
constructed for himself, but he had coy- 
ered scarcely more than half the dis- 
tance between the hutand the tree when 
a new thought entered his mind, and he 
halted. 

“ No; it wil be neither tree nor hut 
for me to-night,” he said determinedly. 
“The derringer and I will find another 
camping ground.” 

He made his way to the foot of the 
cliffs and climbed into a little cave-like 
depression that he had seen in the 
course of the afternoon. 

In ten minutes he was sleeping sound- 
ly. What roused him from his slumbers 
he never knew, but when he awoke, with 
a start, it was with the consciousness 
that something unusual was happening, 
near him. 

As he rose from his bed on the rocky 
ledge he saw two lights. Of these, one 
was red and the other blue. Both seemed 
to come from the ground about a hun- 
dred yards distant from where he had 
been sleeping. 

The lights were about sixty feet apart, 
and in the glow cast by the red one he 
saw the figure of a woman. 

It was Tarnavesta! 

The blue light illumined the ledge on 
which he sat, and, fearing that she 
would see him, he crouched down until 
«his chin was against the stone. From 
this position he watched her with lynx- 
like eyes. 

In her hand she held the canvas coat 
that he had used to carry wet clay to 
the roof of her hut. From one light to 
the other she passed quickly and with 
the coat she seemed to be attempting to 
obscure the glow. 

Now and then he saw her glance 
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anxiously toward the cliffs on the other 
side of the valley. 

For nearly ten minutes Tarnavesta 
continued to flit from one light to the 
other, then on the top of the distant 
cliffs she saw a dull, red glare. 

The young woman moved faster now. 
With the coat she seemed to fan each 
fire. 

It was apparent that she was signaling 
to some one on the distant mountain 
tops. 

Then suddenly a bright yellow light 
fell from the top of the cliff in the 
shadow of which he had been sleeping. 

The red light went out, but the blue 
shone on. 

Tarnavesta had vanished in the dark- 
ness. : 

The American swung himself off the 
ledge and started toward the spot 
whence the red light had emanated and 
where he had seen Tarnavesta last. He 
found some reddish stones in a heap of 
water-soaked embers. 

He hurried to the blue light that was 
still burning. On the ground he saw 
three small pieces of rock from which 
issued rays of radium. 

For nearly an hour he tramped among 
the brushwood at the base of the long 
line of cliffs. : 

Once he fancied he heard a shrill 
whistle, and he started in its direction. 
He had gone only a few paces, however, 
when he heard another whistle near the 
waterfalls. He ran toward the place 
from which it seemed to come, and as 
he ran he clutched his derringer. His 
search was vain. 

The hut of ‘Tarnavesta was. deserted. 
He searched the valley until dawn, but 
no trace of the young woman was to be 
found. 

Courageous as he had always been, a 
great fear gripped his heart. 

It was that fear which the boldest 
man must feel when he believes him- 
self to be in the power of unseen ene- 
mies—enemies that plan to strike him 
while he sleeps. To the brave, fight- 
seeking man.sleep is not a blessing, but 
a curse, in the shadow of which cowards 
win their game. 

And so, from cliffs to lake, John For- 
nishire, derringer in hand, plodded on 
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through thickets and underbrush and 
over the sandy beach, where his exposed 
position would invite an attack of foes. 
Then, utterly fagged out, he sank upon 
the fern-covered floor of the hut he had 
built for Tarnavesta. 

The sun was well up when he awoke, 
and, with heavy eyes, he started toward 
his fireplace near the tree that marked 
the site of his camp. 

He had walked only a short distance 
when he saw something that brought a 
faint exclamation of alarm to his lips 
and caused him to fall to the ground. 

It was the brownish-yellow body of a 
puma—the lion of the Andes—moving 
with stealthy tread toward the lake. 

Fornishire, derringer in hand, crept 
backward until he came to a thicket. He 
had scarcely reached this shelter when 
he saw a second puma ambling easily to- 
ward the first. 

In a few moments both animals were 
at the margin of the lake, then, with 
their forepaws in the water, they 
stooped to drink. 

Fornishire was still watching them 
when a third flash of yellow caught his 
eye. 

Another puma was standing under the 
camp tree, gazing upward at the carcass 
of the goat. 

Sick at heart, the American looked at 
the little derringer he held in his right 
hand. 

How had these animals entered the 
valley? Surely they had not come down 
the cliffs. 

He glanced toward the cavern. Then, 
with a wild shout and all forgetful of 
the beasts he had just seen, he leaped to 
his feet and as he ran to the shore of 
the lake he waved his arms frantically. 

* Almores! Miguel!  Here—here! 
The falls are below! Out of the current! 
Here!” 

On the deck of a black boat that had 
just shot out of the cavern’s mouth two 
men. looked toward him with dazed 
eyes. 

Almores was the first to recover his 
presence of mind. He thrust an oar into 
Miguel’s hand and shouted in his ear, 
then, running toward the stern of the 
boat, he placed his hands on two brass 
wheels. 
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* Look out for the falls!" shouted 
Fornishire. 

The grim faces of the men in the boat 
now assured him that they realized their 
danger. The head of the boat swung 
slowly round, but the little vessel, mov- 
ing sideways, was rapidly drifting down 

* with the current. 

But, as it drifted, the bow kept headed 
for the shore. Inch by inch, then foot by 
foot, the boat drew nearer to the 7I 
of sand. 

It was already half-way down the 
lake, but the more dangerous part of the 
current was behind it. 

At length the little craft drew so near 
that Fornishire, knee-deep in water, was 
able to see the veins standing out on 
Miguel’s arms and forehead as, with set 
teeth and parted lips, he strained at the 
long oar. 

The roar of falling water filled For- 
nishire’s ears, and the spray, driven 
backward through the cleft by a strong 
breeze, dampened his face when, with a 
hoarse shout, he seized the blade of the 
oar that the now exhausted Miguel held 
toward him. 

The bow of the boat had scarcely 
touched the sand when the two men 
leaped into the water and waded ashore. 

In a few moments the boat was se- 
cured by a rope that had been thrown 
around a tree. Miguel and Almores 
grasped the hands of the American, but 
did not speak. 

Their unshaven faces were pale and 
wan and their eyes dull and glassy. The 
newcomers gazed at the flying spray of 
the waterfall, whose thunders seemed to 
shake the earth, then they exchanged 
significant glances. 

“Tt was a close shave,” 
shire quietly. 

Miguel nodded. Almores was look- 
ing earnestly at something on the shore. 
Following the direction of his gaze, For- 
nishire saw five skulking, yellow figures 
hovering: around a thicket. 

Fornishire turned again to Miguel. 

Something in the man’s face caused 
the American to ask: 

“ How long has it been since you have 
eaten?” 

* Three days." 

“This way, then," said Fornishire, 


said Forni- 


who, while keeping a wary eye on the 
pumas, led his companions to the camp 
tree. 

There the American quickly cut a big 
piece of flesh from the carcass of the 
goat, and when this had been hung over 
a blazing fire, he took from the stream 
two of the fish he had caught and 
cleansed on the day before. 

“ Have you your guns with you?” he 
asked as^he rejoined his companions. 

“I have one, and Almores has his 
knife," replied Miguel. 

* Keep them handy and watch those 
animals over yonder,” said Fornishire. 

Neither of the men addressed gave 
any evidence of the fact that they had 
heard his words. 

Both were plainly suffering from ex- 
haustion, and at times Almores, seated 
on the ground with his head between 
his hands, muttered incoherently. For- 
nishire, despite his curiosity, resolved to 
ask them no questions concerning their 
adventures until after they had eaten. 

At length the savory odor of the cook- 
ing meat and fish was wafted toward 
them. As it reached the nostrils of Al- 
mores he started to his feet and tottered 
toward where the goat’s flesh was hang- 
ing over the fire. 

Fornishire caught him by the arm, 
and after considerable difficulty he suc- 
ceeded in compelling the starving man 
to reseat himself. 

But the odor of fish and meat had 
reached others than Fornishire’s com- 
panions. 

The five pumas were drawing nearer. 

With a wild shout and waving arms, 
Fornishire ran toward the sneaking 


brutes. They hesitated, snarled, then, 
with trailing tails, ambled into the 
thicket. 


As the American turned, he saw.that 
Miguel and Almores had snatched the 
goat’s flesh from above the fire and were 
eating it ravenously. 

With an oath, Fornishire seized the 
pieces of tough meat and threw it into 
the stream. Then he took the two fish 
from the fireplace and placed them 
before his companions. 

* 'There's a new game on, and we may 
have to fight," he explained. “ Your 
stomachs can't stand too much just now. 


E 


Begin with the fish. 


him by the shoulders. 
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To-night you may 
eat as much as you will." 

As the two men attacked the fish, a 
wild ery rose from that part of the val- 
ley that was nearest the cavern. 

* 'The sign of the condor may protect 
me from Quelgos and Vantoredosians, 
but these pumas the fiends are driving 
into the valley are scarcely likely to 
respect it," Fornishire muttered. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN THE SERVICE OF DEATH. 


Tne two fish had disappeared. Forni- 
shire, cup in hand, had made several 
trips to and from the stream with water 
for his guests. 

The starving men were docile now, 
but as their host began to question them 
their answers had become less and less 
coherent. Presently they slept. 

For four long hours Fornishire sat 
beside them, watching yellow bodies 
moving to and fro among neighboring 
thickets. 

He had counted twenty-seven pumas. 

Now and then four or.five of the 
beasts, more bold than their fellows, 
manifested a disposition to approach the 
tree under which were two men who 
slept and one who watched. But the 
vigilance of the watcher intimidated 
them, and they retreated. At length 
Fornishire went to Miguel and shook 
The Cuban mut- 
tered a sleepy protest, then rose to a 
sitting posture and surveyed Fornishire 
with dazed. eyes. 

* Come, get up!” the American com- 
manded impatiently. “This is neither 
a time nor a place for sleep.” 

The light of a newly awakened intel- 
ligence began to shine in the eyes of 
the Cuban. 

“Do you feel better?” Fornishire 
asked. 

* Yes, sefior. But how came I here? 
Ah, I remember now.” 

“Well, if you want,to carry your 
memories over the night its time you 
and Almores were stirring," Fornishire 
retorted. “These pumas are getting 
hungry, and we three are all there is in 
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sight to satisfy their excellent appe- 
tites.” 

Miguel scrambled to his feet, and go- 
ing to the side of the recumbent Al- 
mores, he seized one of his ears and be- 
gan to pull it vigorously. 

Almores rose slowly and rubbed his 
eyes. 

Fornishire put a liberal quantity of 
goat’s flesh over the two fires, and then 
returned to his friends. 

* We'll eat what we can now, and take 
the rest with us,” he said. “ God knows 
when we shall be able to cook again." 

Miguel and Almores went down to the 
stream and laved their heads and faces 
in the cool water. When they returned 
they were perceptibly refreshed. 

When the three men had done full 
justice to the repast that Fornishire 
had provided, the American turned to 
Almores. 

* And now tell me what has happened 
to you since I left," he said. * Where 
is Coakley?” 

* Sefior Coakley is still in the hands 
of the enemy.’ 

* How did you come to separate? K 

Almores looked thoughtfully at the 
ground for several moments before he 
replied: 

“ I have much to tell you, señor, and 
it is best that I tell you this in my own 
way. I am wiser than when I saw you 
last.” 

Fornishire nodded, and leaned for- 
ward with an expression of eagerness. 

“ First, then, señor, I will tell you 
something of myself—something that, 
had I known as much as I know now, I 
should have told you before. When you 
understand these things you will trust 
me.” 

* Let us hear them then,” 
shire. 

“Twice before I met you I was taken 
prisoner by the Quelgos, while I was 
guiding parties that sought their treas- 
ure. The first time I was taken there 
was with me a man whose name was 
Erskine.” 

“Major Roger Erskine!” exclaimed 
Fornishire. 

* Yes, señor, that was his name. With 
him I was taken to the cavern, and with 
him I suffered as few men in our world 


said Forni- 
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ever suffered before. But he escaped. 
My life belonged to the Vantoredosians. 
They might have continued to kill me 
by inches, for it was in their power to do 
so. But they let me go. They told me, 
however, that I was to receive my liberty 
only on the condition that I bring to 
their valley àll persons who, having 
heard of the treasure of the Quelgos, 
applied to me for guidance. This was 
so that they might slay them.” 

* How long ago was this?” 

* Five years, señor.” 

“Well?” 

Almores shook his head remorsefully 
as he went on. 

* During the first year none came to 
me for guidance to the Quelgos’ country. 
Then came Thomas Fornishire.” 

“My father!” 

Almores shrugged his shoulders. 

“I know not, señor. He was well 
along in years. His name was Thomas 
Fornishire. His money caused me to 
forget my promises to the Vantoredos- 
ians. I did not notify them of our ap- 
proach. When we got to the valley in 
which Kenneth found you and Señor 
Coakley, Señor Fornishire found a party 
of friendly Vantoredosians awaiting 
him. With them he started for the in- 
terior. x 

* On my way back to my home I was 
overtaken and eaptured by Quelgos, and 
taken to Vantoredos. This time I was 
sentenced to death, but once more I 
was released on my promise to warn 
their spies of the approach of every 
party I took toward their country." 

He paused and glanced apprehen- 
sively toward a couple of pumas which 
had found in the stream the pieces of 
meat that Fornishire had snatched from 
himself and Miguel when they had first 
broken their long fast. 

* Well, well?” queried Fornishire 
irritably. 

* During the four years that followed 
my meeting with your father, I guided 
three parties of treasure seekers to the 
valley where you saw the hut. Not one 
of them ever returned to Quito." 

* And their blood is on your soul?” 
murmured Miguel reflectively. 

* Alas, yes!” sighed Almores, as he 
made the sign, of a cross on his breast. 
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Then, after a little pause, he went on: 
“The last party 1 guided before I 
met you, senor, was that which consisted 
of the two men who built the hut you 
saw in the valley—the two men of whom 
I spoke to you just before the tree fell.” 
“ I remember. But who were they?” 

“ They said they sought the Quelgo 
treasure. But I overheard their talk, 
for they did not know that I under- 
stood English. They had been sent by 
Major Erskine to MeNair, the prime 
minister of Vantoredos.” 

“Did you learn the nature of their 
mission ? ” : , - 

* Yes. Major Erskine wanted to fo- - 
ment a revolution against the king—a 
revolution that would put MeNair upon 
the throne." 

“Well?” 

“But the king was dead when the 
major’s friends arrived. His wife, Gris- 
elda, had been crowned queen.” 

For several moments the three men 
were silent. Then Fornishire spoke: 

“What has all this to do with your 
separation from Coakley—with the ad- 
ventures that you and Miguel have had 
since I saw you last?” 

“Tt has much to do with these things, 
señor, for the revolution has begun and 
the  revolutionists have proclaimed 
me son John, king of Vantore- 

ost? 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A DESPERATE CHANCE. 


“THEY’vE proclaimed me king of 
Vantoredos?” Fornishire exclamed. 

* Yes, señor,” Almores replied. 

* How did you learn this?” 

Once more Almores shook his head 
wearily. 

“That brings me back to my story, 
señor,” he went on. “ When we escaped 
from the collapsible chamber, you out- 
footed me and got aboard one of the 
boats.” : 

* T. don't remember.” 

“A called to, you to wait, but you 
would not. I picked up Miguel just as 
Señor Coakley, who also had fallen, ran 
to my side. Then armed guards ran out 
and drove us back to the hall in which 
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you had danced, and through the floor 
of which we had fallen into the trap.” 

“Yes, yes!" said Fornishire as Al- 
mores paused abruptly. 

“ The pumas, seiior—they are coming 
cleser.? 2 

Shouting and waving his arms again, 
Fornishire ran toward them. Once more 
the animals hurried back to the thicket. 
The American then returned to the tree, 
and Almores resumed his story. 

“ The hall was deserted when we e~- 
tered it, but as the door was closed be- 
hind us we heard the sounds of shots 
and the clashing of steel from an arch- 
way on the other side. Fearing that if 
we approached the scene of the conflict 
we would sink again through the trap- 
door, the three of us crouched near the 
door through which we had been thrust 
into the apartment. There we remained 
for nearly half an hour. Then the door 
opened and one of the masked domino- 
wearers came in. 

“The man looked us over quickly, 
and displayed much agitation when he 
saw that there were only three of us. 

* * Where is the other—Fornishire ?" 
he demanded. 

* * He is gone,’ I answered. 

“< Gone!’ he thundered. 

* 'Then I told him what had happened 
—how, after escaping from the cham- 
ber, you had leaped on the boat and dis- 
appeared. 

* He rushed from the hall, and we 
have not seen him since. A few minutes 
later the elderly man in the domino, 
who had acted as master of ceremonies, 
eame in, all pale and trembling. He 
told us many things that made the sit- 
uation clear. 

* Your departure from the United 
States had been reported to Queen Gris- 
elda by spies in America. It was in ac- 
eordance with instructions given by the 
queen that you were directed to me for 
guidance. When we came to the valley 
the fall of the tree gave me to under- 
stand that I was not to return to Quito. 

* As you have learned, no Vantoredo- 
sian may shed royal blood. Such an of- 
fense, when proved, means death in one 


of the most horrible forms that man has 


ever been able to-devise. You were the 
son of Carasima, who, with the mem- 
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bers of her former court, was immured 
in the caverns. The late king never had 
been able to prove that she had indeed 
put you to death when you were an in- 
fant. It was the late king»who devised 
à plan to bring you back to Vantoredos 
and have your reason destroyed by your 
mother.” 

* To have my reason destroyed by my 
mother!” Fornishire exclaimed in a 
voice faint with horror. 

_“ The king had caused her to be sus- 
pected of killing you, and it was for that 
reason that she was dethroned. When 
Griselda succeeded her husband, she, 
acting on the advice of Rodriguez, one 
of her ministers, decided to carry out 
the policy of her late husband, so far as 
you were concerned. When they learned 
that at last you were on the way to Van- 
toredos, they caused your mother to be 
informed that you had been slain by the 
son of Major Erskine, and——” 

“ Major Erskine had no son.” 

“Tt mattered not, sefior. Carasima 
was told that you, Major Erskine’s son, 
had murdered the heir to the throne of 
Vantoredos. She sent a letter beseech- 
ing the queen to deliver into her hands 
the slayer of her son, and you were 
handed over to her people. The crown 
that your mother was about to place on 
your head was designed in such a man- 
ner that as soon as it rested on your 
temples a compound of radium and 
other agents would send into your brain 
rays that would rob you of your reason. 

* [t had been arranged that, follow- 
ing the coronation ceremony you should 
be taken to the ball-room, and that 
when you had been sufficiently mocked 
there you and your companions should 
be shifted to the collapsible chamber 
and there burned and crushed to death. 

* But the plan failed. Your mother 
discovered your identity, you announced 
and proved that you were king of Van- 
toredos, and the adherents of your 
mother attacked the government's rep- 
resentatives who were present. These 
were driven from the cavern. While the 
fight was on, the four of us were hurried 
through the trap and shunted through 
to the collapsible chamber, and while 
we were there the queen's people tried 
to destroy us. Just as we were about to. 
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succumb, our predicament was discov- 
ered, and we were released. You, how- 
ever, ran too fast, and got away. 

“ While your mother’s adherents were 
seeking you, Coakley, Miguel, and I 
were captured by six soldiers of the 
palace guard. Coakley fought like a 
madman, and the six were slain. Then 
Coakley disappeared. Miguel and I got 
to one of the boats, and while con- 
cealed in one of the caverns we heard 
two guards who were seeking you call 
across the cavern to some of their com- 
rades that Carasima had escaped, that 
Sefior Coakley was with her, and that 
you had been proclaimed king. 

“ Hour after hour we drifted on until 
at last, this morning, we came to some 
rapids. I kept the power on, and Miguel 
with his oar supplemented my work at 
the tiller. Then we shot out of the 
cavern into the sunshine and heard you 
. calling to us.” 

* Señor, senor!” 

The words came from the lips of 
Miguel, and were followed by a series of 

low growls that caused Fornishire to 
look sharply over his shoulder. 

Two long, lithe, yellow bodies were 
creeping toward where the three men 
were sitting. Then a puma leaped 
through the air, and Miguel’s derringer 
barked. : 

The puma missed Fornishire by about 
ayard. Miguel fired again, and the beast 

sprang backward with a yelp of pain. 

. Then it limped off, but as it regained its 
mate the two brutes looked back, 
snarled, and, showed their rows of 
gleaming teeth. 

* By heaven, sefior, the place is alive 
with ^em!" cried Almores. 

* Have they not attacked you before, 
señor?” asked Miguel wondering. 

“There were none in the valley until 
a few minutes before you left the 
cavern.” 

“ Is there no way out of here?” asked 
Almores, glancing at the lofty cliffs that 
surrounded them. 

* Yes," said Fornishire. * We will go 
out by the way these big cats have come 
in z 

“Do you know the way, señor?” 
Miguel asked anxiously. 

Fornishire laughed boisterously. 
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* Not yet," he said. * But he's a fool 
king who doesn't know his own coun- 
try. Come, Miguel—come, Almores! 
Let us find the way!” 

Almores laid his hand on one of 
Fornishire’s arms. 

* Stay, señor, let us think,” he said. 
“ The puma is a coward when his belly's 
full, but these brutes look as if they 
had had no meat for several hours. Let 
us think. From what direction have 
they come? ” 

* They’ve come trooping in from some 
point in the cliffs just above the water- 
fall. There was none at the other end of 
the valley until shortly before I woke 
you. Come, let us find their gate." 

Almores looked dubiously toward 
where Fornishire had pointed, then he 
tightened his grip on the American's 
arm. 

“Not yet, senor,” he protested. “It 
is too light now. When we leave the 
valley the pumas shall lead the way.” 

“The pumas lead! Hang it, man, are 
you mad?” 

“ They shall lead and we shall follow, 
señor—when the darkness conies. The 
sun already is going down. We will cook 
the rest of the goat’s flesh and take it 
with us." 

Twice or thrice during the long wait 
that followed the prowling beasts ap- 
proached so near that the three men 
found it necessary to drive them away. 
Immediately after one of these inci- 
dents, the American turned to Almores 
and said gloomily: 

* Old man, this valley is beginning to 
look smaller than it did before, and 
something tells me that we and these 
big cats are going to be pretty well ac- 
quainted by morning. I can almost 
fancy that I see smiles on the faces of 
twenty-seven pumas.” 

* They never smile at their own jokes, 
señor, but it may be that they will smile 
at ours," replied Almores. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A PRISONER OF THE QUEEN. 


TwinraHT came at last. "The goat’s 
meat was wrapped in Fornishire's old 
canvas eoat, and each of the three men . 
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grasped a bundle of sticks that had been 
prepared by Almores from the branches 
of the tree under which they had been 
sitting. 

From all sides of them came the 
whines and snarls of hungry beasts. 

“ Now, señor,” said Almores, starting 
toward the head of the valley. * Let us 
keep to the beach, where we will have 
open ground around us." 

* Why are you starting for that end 
of the valley?" asked the wondering 
American. “If there is an exit from 
this place it is at the other end." 

“Yes, señor, I am assuming that the 
exit is at the other end." 

But it was toward the upper end of 
the valley that he continued to lead the 
way. 

As the three men walked on, the 
cracking of twigs in neighboring thick- 
ets assured them that they did not walk 
alone. Fornishire and Miguel kept their 
right hands on their derringers and 
from time to time they exchanged won- 
dering glances as Almores, moving with 
confident steps, walked on ahead. 

At last they came to the foot of the 
cliffs at the end of the valley. Here they 
found a large tree, like that under which 
Fornishire had made his camp. : 

“The time has come,” said Almores 
in a whisper. 

And as he spoke he struck a match 
and held it to the end of the bundle of 
sticks he carried. There was a sudden 
blaze, and the bundle of sticks became 
a torch, from which rose a steadily-burn- 
ing flame and a strong, resinous odor. 

* We call these ‘ fire trees, " Almores 
explained as, holding his torch aloft, 
he permitted the flame to lick one of the 
boughs. ` 

In a moment the branches were on 
fire, burning slowly, but with an energy 
that was unmistakable. 

* And yet, señor, it will be four days 
before this tree is consumed," Almores 
explained. 

Five other trees were fired in a simi- 
lar manner, then Almores paused and 
turned to Fornishire. 

* So long as you bear that torch you 
need have no fear of pumas, señor,” he 
said. “ And while Miguel and I set fire 
to more trees, it is better that the señor 


smoke from the burning trees, 
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should go to the other end of the valley’ 
and there learn by what way the animals 
leave.” 

The American nodded. 

“How long will you be getting 
down?" he asked. 

* An hour, may be. Despite his great 
craftiness in stalking game, the puma is 
a fool. He prefers the openir to caves, 
and he will not remember the way he 
came here, until he is satisfied that this 
valley will afford him neither food nor . 
a comfortable lair. The smoke and 
flame will prod his memory in about 
half an hour, then he will go, and you 
will watch him slink into some hole be- 
neath the cliffs.” 

With a flaring torch in one hand and 
a cocked derringer in the other, Forni- ` 
shire walked quickly down the beach 
until he came to a point about two hun- 
dred feet above the waterfall, then, 
turning to the right, he set out in the 
direction of the cliffs. 

In the coverts signs of animal life 
became more and more apparent. The 
eracking of dried sticks and low whines 
from time to time attracted his atten- 
tion to ugly eyes that reflected the light 
cast by his torch. This he soon found 
was sufficient to protect him, without 
having recourse to his derringer. 

At length the breezes coming from 
the head of the valley brought with 
them constantly increasing volumes of 
and 
Fornishire, lurking in the shadow of the 
cliffs, observed that the cries of the 
pumas were become more fretful and 
numerous. 

Keeping a vigilant watch on the 
movements of the animals, he saw that 
gradually they were concentrating at a 
place about two hundred yards from 
where he was standing. 

Then he perceived that four of the 
pumas were running to and fro with 
lowered heads, much in the manner of 
caged lions and tigers in a zoo. The dis- 
tance covered by the restless brutes was 
scarcely more than fifty yards. 

As the smoke grew denser, one by 
one other pumas entered the weird pro- 
cession. With upraised torch Fornishire 
approached them slowly. 


Several of the animals paused 
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abruptly, and, huddling together, looked 
at him with upraised heads. Then from 
among them one broke away, and ran 
whining and with bared fangs toward 
the cliffs. Another followed—another 
. and another, and one by one they dis- 
appeared. 

No signal, indicating the discovery of 
the secret passage out of the valley, had 
been agreed upon at the time Forni- 
shire had parted from Almores and 
Miguel, but glancing around him, the 
American saw a tree similar to those 
that had been set afire by Almores. 
Hastening to this, he raised his torch, 
and in a few moments the branches were 
aflame. 

Assured now that the secret of the 
exit from the valley had been solved, 
Fornishire shouted aloud the names of 
his friends. In a few moments he had 
a response. Then in the darkness he 
saw the torches of the two men moving 
swiftly down the beach and in the di- 
rection of the tree he had set afire. 

* Have you found it, senor?” cried 
Almores. 

“Yes, it’s yonder in the cliff.” 

Almores chuckled as he saw the 
pumas running in the direction indi- 
cated by Fornishire’s outstretched hand. 

* Come," he said. “ We have enough 
to lead us on. Let the others follow.” 

The three men quickly crossed the 
space that lay between them and that 
part of the cliff in which the pumas had 
disappeared. It was Fornishire who 
first found the opening—a hole scarcely 
more than three feet in diameter at the 
base of the cliff. 

For the moment the American’s cour- 
age failed him. With a quiet laugh, Al- 
mores knelt down, and thrusting his 
torch into the hole, he waved it around 
for several seconds. 

“I will take the liberty of preceding 
you, señor,” he said, bowing slightly. 

- Then, feet first, he entered the hole. 

* And this is the man we charged 
with cowardice,” the American muttered 
contritely as the head of Almores dis- 
appeared. 

In a few moments Fornishire heard a 
muffled shout. 

“ The way is clear, señor.” 

Fornishire passed his torch to Al- 
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mores, whose hand was extended to re- . 
ceive it. Then he, too, entered the hole. 

The American’s feet struck bottom 
about six feet below the surface of the 
ground. He took the torch from Miguel, 
and when the Cuban descended the 
three men started on their way. 

The floor of the tunnel sloped 
sharply. The walls were only about 
four feet apart, and the roof was some 
seven feet above the floor. 

They had been walking for about 
three minutes when they came to an 
iron door. This, in accordance with 
Fornishire’s request, Miguel, who 
brought up the rear, closed behind him. 

The three men now found themselves 
in a passage hewn out of quartz, with a 
long flight of steps of the same material. 
Though the walls were sufficiently wide 
apart to allow them to walk side by side, 
they descended the steps in the same 
order in which they had entered the 
tunnel. 

Down, down, ever down, they con- 
tinued on their way. The stairs were 
winding and Almores, who was still in 
the lead, moved cautiously as he ap- 
proached the turns. 

Once he drew back sharply, and 
Fornishire and Miguel heard a series of 
whines and low snarles ahead of them. 

At last they came to the last step, and 
saw a high, broad and straight corridor 
ahead of them. Here, the gleaming eyes 
of a dozen or more pumas glared at 
them from a point about fifty yards - 
ahead. 

With a loud Spanish oath, Almores 
leaped forward and waved his torch. 
The eyes disappeared. 

Side by side and moving freely now 
the three men walked on for nearly ten 
minutes longer. 

Suddenly they heard a shot ahead of 
them. There was a gleam of light along 
the walls that were too distant for the 
glow from their torches to reach. 

“Its the derringer’s work now,” 
Fornishire muttered. “Be ready, 
Miguel.” 

Almores drew his long-bladed knife. 

* Let's run for it before they'lock us 
in," he said. 

The three sprang forward, and as 
they moved they heard the snarling of. 
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the beasts they had been driving on 
ahead of them. 

A torch appeared, and beneath it was 
the dark figure of a man. ~ 

* Were three to one," said Forni- 
. shire. 

The snarling beasts drew nearer. The 
torch-ahead had stopped. 

“On, on!” cried Almores. 

But even as he spoke, Fornishire and 
Miguel had passed him.~Then a wild 
ery echoed through the passage and the 
distant torch was seen to fall to the 
ground. 

“ The beasts have pulled him down! ” 
Miguel cried exultantly. 

* Be quiet!" commanded Fornishire. 
* Would you warn our enemies of our 
coming?” 

In a few moments they reached the 
bearer of the torch. He was lying on 
his face, and his bare arms and torn 
garments were stained with blood. The 
torch, still flaring, was beside him on 
the ground. 

The passage turned abruptly, and as 
the three runners sped around the curve 
a blue light fell upon their faces and 
a babel of shrieks rang in their ears. 

A moment more and the American 
and his companions were in a vast hall. 
A word-picture given by Major Erskine 
came back to Fornishire’s mind. 

He was in the store-house of the 
Quelgo treasure. 

But it was not on the golden walls and 
roof, nor upon the chests of gleaming, 
priceless jewels that his gaze was rest- 
ing now. 

His attention was absorbed by the 
actions of a score of leaping, frenzied 
pumas and several desperately fighting 
men whom the animals had taken by 
surprise. The crazed pumas were the 
stronger and one by one the men went 
down. 

Then an exclamation of horror fell 
from the lips of the American, as, 
standing at the head of a little flight 
of steps, appeared the figure of a wom- 
- an, whose white hands were beating 
vainly against a massive yellow door. 

* ''arnavesta! " shouted Fornishire in 
a voice that rose above the cries of the 
warring beasts and men. 

She turned and faced him, and, as she 
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did so, a big puma leaped toward her 
from the struggling pack. 

The derringer flashed and the big 
brute turned round, and, with a howl of 
pain, started toward Fornishire. The 
American’s flaming torch crashed across 
the head of the infuriated animal. 

Once again his -fingers pressed the 
trigger of the derringer. The puma 
leaped backward, then dropped to the 
ground. . 

Standing at the foot of the steps, with 
a torch in one hand and a derringer in 
the other, Fornishire turned again to 
the scene of the conflict. 

Awed by the flaring brands, the 
pumas were retreating to the door 
through which they had entered the. 
treasure chamber. Six men, clad in : 
white, lay upon the floor. Almores and 
Miguel were masters of the field. 

Assured that all danger was past for 
the present, the American turned to the 
woman who, with heaving bosom and 
blanched face, stood behind him. 

For several moments each met the 
other’s gaze unflinchingly. Then the lip 
of Tarnavesta curled slightly. 

“And so you have come to me 
again!” she murmured contemptu- 
ously. “ The eater of goats flesh has 
become the king of beasts.” 

Fornishire smiled grimly as, with a 
low bow, he answered: 

“Yes, madam. He must needs be a 
king of beasts who would essay the task 
of ruling in Vantoredos.” 

The words had scarcely left his lips 
when the door by which Tarnavesta was 
standing. opened and a tall, stalwart 
man, wearing a steel helmet and cuirass, 
paused on the threshold. Behind him 


‘was a broad stair crowded with armed 


men. 

A low, musical but mocking laugh 
issued from Tarnavesta’s lips. There 
was a light of triumph in her eyes as, 
pointing to Fornishire, she addressed 

e man. behind her. 

“Make that man a prisoner, and 
guard him well,” she said. “If he 
escapes, your head, Rodriguez, shall pay 
the price of his freedom.” 

Still smiling, she looked at Fornishire, 
then added: 

* And you, sir, who were good enough 
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to offer goat’s flesh to Tarnavesta in the 
valley, shall enjoy the hospitality of 
Griselda, queen of Vantoredos.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 


A FLUSH of anger and humiliation 
soverspread Fornishire's face. : 

“The devils who do your sweet, 
womanly will must take me first," he 
said, and as the man in the cuirass ad- 
vaneed, Fornishire aimed his derringer 
at his head. 

The hammer fell on an empty shell. 
The Ameriean's ammunition was ex- 
hausted. 

The officer laid a hand on Fornishire’s 
shoulder, but as he did so one of the 
American's fists shot out and the Van- 
toredosian went reeling to the floor. 

The man quickly rose, and, unsheath- 
ing his sword, ran toward his adversary, 
but ere the blow fell, the queen had 
seized his wrist. 

“Stop!” she commanded, with flash- 
ing eyes. * Would you strike down in 
my presence an unarmed man who de- 
fended me when your dull ears were 
deaf to my calls? Put up that sword, 
lest I test your courage by directing you 
to fall on the blade." = 

She turned to Fornishire and took 
him by the arm. 

“Come,” she said. Then, addressing 
the humiliated officer, she added: 
* Rodriguez, lead the way to the guard- 
ZO m 

Then conducted by the queen and pre- 
ceded by Rodriguez, Fornishire ascended 
the stairs between two lines of wonder- 
ing-eyed, steel-clad men. 

At length they came to a low- 
ceilinged room about twelve feet square. 
Here, in obedience to a gesture from 
the queen, Rodriguez left them. Step- 
ping into the apartment with the pris- 
oner, Griselda closed the door. 

* Well," she asked, “what has the 
king presumptive of Vantoredos to say 
to me now?” « 

Fornishire smiled bitterly as he an- 
swered: 

* Only this: That as king I shall one 
day be glad to reciprocate the hospital- 
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ity which, as queen, you offer me to- 
night.” 

Griselda drew back a step, and a 
stricken look came into her eyes. 

“ It would be only such hospitality as 
might be afforded by a tomb,” she said 
in a low voice. 

There was something in her attitude 
that impressed Fornishire as being al- 
most pitiful. 

“God forbid!” he exclaimed with 
feeling. “The world’s tombs already 
hold too much that is young and beau- 
tiful.” 

She drew herself up proudly and 
again looked at him with flashing eyes. 

“And so you, a prisoner, make bold 
to pity one who is a queen? ” she asked. 

“Yes, for she has such grievous sins 
to answer for that I marvel greatly to 
hear her speak so calmly of the hospital- 
ity of the tomb.” 

-She started, and a wan, frightened 
look settled on her face. 

“ You blow hot and cold with singular 
facility,” she murmured. 

“T have been exposed so often to both 
extremes since I have been in Vantore- 
dos that I think you can scarcely blame 
me for having absorbed some of the at- 
mosphere of my environment.” 

“You think I should fear the tomb. 
May I ask you why?” 

“You planned to compel a mother to 
destroy the mind of her son.” 

“T did not know you then.” 

Fornishire looked at her blankly. 

* And you believe that that is suffi- 
cient exeuse for an act of barbarity 
which would shock the moral sense of 
every creature that is capable of rea- 
son?” 

As he spoke, Griselda’s face grew col- 
orless, and she shrank from the gaze of 
his flashing eyes. 

“When I said I did not know you 
then, I meant that I did not know you 
were her son.” 

Fornishire looked at her ineredu- 
lously. 

* But 2d 

“The late king, my husband, had 
caused me to believe that for ten years 
the young man known as John Forni- 
shire was my half-brother." 

“Your half-brother! ” 
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“ The son of Roger Erskine, who de- 
serted my mother after he and Thomas 
Fornishire had obtained sufficient of the 
Quelgo treasure to enable them to live 
in comfort in the country from which 
they came.” 

Fornishire, utterly bewildered, stood 
speechless. s 

* Aye, they were a noble pair, indeed 
—your father and mine," Griselda went 
on bitterly. “But my mother, wiser 
than yours, who was her cousin, learned 
to hate the man who had injured her. 
Your mother, as queen, protected both 
men from Vantoredosian vengeance. 
And when Roger Erskine, threatened 
with death at the hands of my mother’s 
agents, came here to beg for his life, 
Carasima compelled my mother to cease 
her persecution. 

“When the throne was usurped, my 
mother succeeded in having executed 
the sentence of death that had been 
passed upon my father. It was her 
hand that barbed the arrow with which 
he was slain long months afterward in 
your country. When I became be- 
trothed to the usurper, he caused it to 
be reported that you, the legitimate 
heir to the throne, had been murdered 
by a son of the hated Roger Erskine. 
He led me to believe that you, masquer- 
ading as John Fornishire, was the 
murderer of the man whose name you 
bore. -Under such circumstances would 
the dreaded crown of the Black Cav- 
ern, placed on your head by the hands 
of Carasima, have been too severe a 
punishment ? ” 

“No,” the American assented. “ But 
tell me why it was that I was confronted 
with the image of my father while om 
my way to the coronation hall.” 

“The image had been long in Van- 
toredos. It was brought out to point 
accusing fingers at the supposed mur- 
derer of the original’s son.” 

Fornishire paced the floor nervously. 

“ How was it that you and I chanced 
to meet in the cavern?” 

* [ had gone in disguise to the corona- 
tion hall to see what manner of man my 
half-brother might be. I did not intend 
to stay to see the act of vengeance; but 
everything came about so suddenly—the 
uplifting of the erown; your mother's 
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recognition; your display of the condor 
on your breast; and the assault made by 
your mother’s adherents upon my 
friends, that I was dazed.. I fled from 
the hall and lost my way among the dark 
passages of the cavern. For hours I 
wandered about alone—among the ser- 
pents and other crawling things that in- 
fested the place. Then the pumas came 
—and you in the boat. Since then I 
have known that you and I must fight 
for the possession of the crown of Van- 
toredos.” 

“That is why the herd of pumas was 
driven into the valley.” 

A bewildered expression crept over 
the features of the beautiful young 
queen. 

* Pumas in the valley—the valley in 
which I left you?” 

* Yes, the animals that came with me 
to this hall." 

Her brow grew dark. 

“ It is the work of Rodriguez," she. 
murmured. “He has had the pumas.. 
driven through a tunnel that leads-to 
the valley from the top of the cliff.” 

“ Then you did mot seek my life?” 

* Not since the moment you rescued 
me in the cavern.” 

The young woman, looking at him 
earnestly, smiled slightly. 'The. Amer- 
ican’s face was very pale. 

“Why did you ask me for that der- 
ringer?” 

“ Because you used it so handily that 
I feared you might shoot some of my 
friends whom I confidently expected to 
take me from the valley during the 
night.” 

Fornishire bowed slightly, then com- 
pressed his lips and turned away. 

“Tf you found me ungallant up there 
in the valley, forgive me,” he said. 

She laid a hand on one of his arms, 
then answered gently: 

“ I fear it was I who 

The door flew open with a crash, and 
Rodriguez entered, pale and trembling. 
The queen, startled by the man’s de- 
meanor, turned toward him anxiously. 

* Well, what is it? What news do you 
bring?” 

* Bad news, your majesty. Kenneth 
has revolted and the palace guard has 
gone over to Carasima’s party. The 
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palace is in their hands. A report has 
reached them that John is here. They 
are advancing on us in force." 

The queen stepped back, as if she 
were in the act of attempting to escape 
a blow. 

* Kenneth has deserted me!" she 
murmured in accents of astonishment. 
* Why he ? 

She stamped her foot, and her eyes 
blazed with seorn and anger as she 
added: — à 

* Oh, the traitor! He has betrayed 
me because I would not make him 
king!” 

As, turning slowly, she passed out of 
the room, Fornishire, all unmindful of 
the fact that he was a prisoner, fol- 
lowed closely. 

In the great hall below she turned 
abruptly. 

“ They are coming to make you king,” 
she said. 

Fornishire shook his head gloomily. 
She went on: 

“Yn this vast treasure house of the 
Quelgos all is yours. You z 

[1j All? » 

“ Aye, all ES 

She stopped, and her cheeks and brow 
grew crimson as she met his eyes. 
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From a broad stairway that led to 
the surfaee of the ground there came 
the sound of many voices. 

“John, John, king of Vantoredos! ^ 

The steps were crowded with armed 
men hurrying downward. Then from 
among them came the voice of one who 
spoke with authority, and all made way 
for the speaker. 

It was Coakley who advanced, with 
Carasima leaning on his arm. 

* My son!" eried the former queen 
as she ran toward Fornishire with out- 
stretched arms. 

But before she reached his side she 
stopped, and a look of wonder over- 
spread her face as she saw whose hand 
it was he held. 

Something in the faces of the two 
young persons before her told a story 
that she did not fail to understand. 

As her son pressed his lips to her fore- 
head, she gave a hand to the stately 
young woman who was now kneeling be- 
fore her. 

“Can you forgive?” Griselda asked 
her. 

* Yes," the elder woman answered 
gravely. “And may heaven forever 
bless the consort of John, king of Van-. 
oredos!” 


END. 
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A story of the plains in which chivalry and trust are pitted against trickery and deceit. 


CHAPTER I. 
A BRUSH WITH OLD BLAZES. 


be HAT was that?” muttered Jim 
Dexter, drawing rein with a 
startled hand and rising in his stirrups. 
“There it goes again—a call for help, 
and in a woman’s voice, too! That 
means us, Kentuck! ” 
The spurs rattled, the quirt snapped, 
and Kentuck leaped up the slope. 
Apparently the cry of distress had 
come from Broken Arm Coulee, just be- 
yond the low hill. On topping he rise, 


the sight Jim Dexter saw in the narrow 
ravine below sent the hot blood rushing 
through his veins and brought a mut- 
tered exclamation to his lips. 

A white faced woman was clinging 
convulsively to the back of a horse and 
gazing with frenzied eyes at a huge red 
steer whieh stood in the center of the 
trail disputing the way. 

Up the coulee side, well out of danger, 
a boy sat bareback on an Indian pony 
watching proceedings with juvenile 
helplessness. 

To add to the woman’s terror, the 
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steer was bellowing, pawing the sand 
and giving other and unmistakable signs 
of his hostile intentions. Dexter recog- 
nized the brute, and fear for the woman 
struck to his heart like a knife-thrust. 

The steer was Old Blazes, a veteran 
maverick with a vicious grievance 
against everything human. The cun- 
ning that enabled him to defy the 
branding iron of lawful cattleman or 
preying rustler was the talk of a dozen 
ranches, while his diabolical courage in 
giving attack, with or without provoca- 

_tion, had inspired a nameless dread all 
through the cattle country. 

Old Blazes had killed his man—a 
cowboy up on the Bad-Ax who had 
recklessly attempted to rope, down, and 
tie him. The cowboy’s horse had wan- 
dered back to camp and the cowboy had 
been found trampled and gored out of 
all semblance to humanity. 

An hour later Old Blazes was seen a 
dozen miles from the place of his crime, 
darting like a streak through the hills, 
his horns red, and the blood-lust in his 
eyes. E 

From that hour the irreconcilable had 
been proseribed. Over the length and 
breadth of the cattle country word had 


gone forth that he was to be slain on: 


sight. 

Yet, with every man's hand against 
him, the wily maveriek continued to 
evade his foes, although many a bullet 
had been embedded in his tough hide. 

Such was the animal Dexter now 

‘looked down on in the coulee. He had 
known the steer at first glance, and he 
knew also that the woman's life was in 
danger unless she used quirt and spur 
to get herself out of the way. 

Terror seemed to have paralyzed the 
woman's horse no less than the woman 
herself. The bronco was crouching back, 
head erect, mane flying, nostrils dis- 
tended, his eyes held to the steer’s as by 
a weird fascination. 

There was a brace of navy sixes in 
holsters at Dexter’s saddle-cantle, and a 
coiled riata at the horn. He understood 
the uselessness of the revolvers, but in- 
stinctively, without swerving his gaze 
from the coulee, he plucked at the rope, 
grasping the coils in his left hand and 
the noose in his right. 
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“Turn your horse and ride for life 
down the coulee! ” shouted Jim. “ Turn 
your horse, I tell you!” he added in a 
roar of command, noting the woman’s 
continued apathy. 

Thus urged, she made a half-hearted 
attempt with the reins, but the horse 
would not answer the bit. 

Meanwhile, Old Blazes had made 
ready for the charge, and Dexter used 
his irons and shot down the slope into 
the coulee, whirling the noose about his 
head. 

Kentuek was blue-grass bred, an 
animal of speed and bottom. Although 
Blazes, with lowered head and rangy 
leaps, had a good start in the race, yet 
Kentuck brought his rider close enough 
for a throw before the frightened 
woman had been reached. 

Like a long black serpent the rope un- 
coiled from Dexter’s hands, the noose 
settling squarely about the steers 
branching horns. It was a cast for life 
and death, and a quick prayer of grati- 
tude went up from Dexter’s heart at the 
success of it. 

Perfectly trained to his part, Kentuck 
reared back and braced himself to with- 
stand the coming shock. The rope flick- 
ered out, grew taut; then, after a jolt 
that almost turned the horse head over 
heels, parted disastrously at the saddle- 
horn. 

A groan escaped Dexter and a forlorn 
hope sent his hands behind him to the 
navy sixes. As he brought out the 
weapons, despair gave place to a nega- 
tive satisfaction, for Blazes, resenting 
the dizzy jerk at his head, had whirled 
from the prey in front to take stock of 
the enemy behind. 

A moment more he- was charging 
Dexter, watched by the woman in the 
coulee and the boy on the hillside. The 
woman clasped her hands rigidly and 
her white lips moved without sound; the 
boy jerked off his ragged hat, and, with 
the shortsightedness of his years, began 
to cheer. 

* Do the critter up, Jim Dexter! He's 
easy for you—anything's easy for you!” 

The time to cheer is after the battle 
and not before. The sixes rattled in the 
face of Old Blazes, who scorned the bul- 
lets as so many sand-flies. 
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Instinct told even the gallant Ken- 
luck that here was a foe to be feared 
and avoided. A pressure of Dexter’s 
left knee carried the horse to the right, 
one of the murderous horns scraping his 
flank as Blazes flew past. 

The sixes were emptied into the lean, 
red back of the maverick, but only 
soured his temper the more, aud stung 
him to renewed ardor. Spinning about 
in his own length, he returned with a 
headlong rush before Kentuck could get 
clear of him. 

The boy on the coulee side had the 
better view, and whooped with dismay 
as he saw the gleaming horns lose them- 
selves under the saddle girth. 

A scream of agony that might have 
been human came from the fated Ken- 
tuck as he was hurled sideways to the 
ground, Dexter flying clear of the saddle 
and alighting a dozen feet away on head 
and shoulders. 

The woman screamed aloud, and the 
boy yelled frantically from the slope, 


but both were relieved when the cattle- 


man sprang erect. 

Jim Dexters peril was even greater 
than before, now that he was unhorsed, 
but in that moment he had two thoughts 
for the woman where he had one for 
himself. 

“Ride down the coulee! ? he shouted 
to her. 

The woman might have obeyed, for 
she had in a measure recovered the use 
of her faculties, but close on the heels 
of Dexter’s command Old Blazes, ap- 
parently coming to the conclusion that 
he had wrought havoc enough, started 
up the side of the ravine. 

He was not making for the boy, but 
the boy cherished another opinion. His 
bare heels dug into the pony’s sides, and 
he tore over the crest, shouting wildly 
for Jim Dexter to kill the steer and save 
him. Blazes vanished a moment after 
the boy, 

The woman was very quiet now. She 
was expecting her preserver to come to 
her, perhaps, and learn how she had 
withstood the ordeal through which she 
had passed. There was other work, how- 
ever, which claimed Jim Dexter just 
then. 

He Kentuck 


ran to where lay 
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sprawled in the sand, bleeding from the 
grievous wounds of the sharp horns. 
The woman heard him speak the horse's 
name in a voice full of emotion, she saw 
the horse's head lift and fall back, after 
whieh Dexter walked to where one of 
his revolvers was lying. 

Possessing himself of the weapon, 
Dexter opened it at the cylinder, took a 
cartridge from his pocket, slipped it into 
the gun, and returned to his horse. He 
walked unsteadily. The woman thought 
he had suffered some injury because of 
his fall. 

Sinking on both knees at Kentuck's 
head, Dexter wound his arms about the 
thoroughbred’s neck and buried his face 
in the flowing, dusty mane. He said 
something, but so low the woman could 
not hear. 

Presently he released himself, and 
twice pressed the muzzle of the revolver 
to Kentuek's head. The third time his 
will strengthened his hand, the weapon 
exploded and the horse lay still. 

Dexter got up and uncinched the sad- 
dle, drawing it away. The blanket he 
spread carefully over the ragged 
wounds made by the horns. 

Stripping off his own coat he threw 
it over the horse’s head. Thereupon he 
advanced to the woman, and she saw 
that his eyes were moist. 

But she saw something else, too, and 
that was a livid stain of red on Dexter’s 
white shirt at the shoulder. 

* You—you are wounded," she mur- 
mured, a deep solicitude in her voice 
and manner. 

“T think with the Indian, madam,” 


` said he, “ that the faithful animals we 


love go with us to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. Many a time Kentuck has 
saved my life, and I cannot tell you how 
much he' had endeared himself to me. 
Now he is gone.” 

Dexter drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes and looked away. 

“Pardon me,” he added, “ if I seem 
to be acting the fool. I never did have 
much of a whiphand on myself at a 
time like this.” 

* You are wounded," the woman re- 
peated, leaning over to touch his shoul- 
der. 


*T believe I am," he answered, sit- 
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ting down on a rock at the trail-side and 
allowing his eyes to rest upon the trav- 
eler before him. 


CHAPTER II. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


Ir is fair to surmise that the woman 
had more than a passing interest in Dex- 
ter. He had taken a hazard in her be- 
half, and his heart had been wrung by 
the loss of a faithful horse, Kentuck 
being the price the cattleman had paid 
for his chivalry. 

Not only was the woman touched by 
Dexter’s frank sorrow, but the gratitude 
which was the natural outcome of the 
circumstances took on a deeper signifi- 
cance because of it. There was a pensive 
sympathy in her eyes as she returned his 
calm, steady gaze. 

Dexter was tall, square-shouldered, 
well and sturdily built. He was not a 
young man, for the woman could see 
threads of gray in his dark hair. 

His face was smooth shaven and 
bronzed by sun and weather—a strong, 
handsome face set with steely eyes that 
had the faculty of looking into you 
rather than at you. 

The woman, as he saw her, was 
slender, fair-haired and blue-eyed. 
Possibly she was twenty. There was 
about her a subtle grace—a charm of 
face, voice, or manner, or of all three 
combined—which appealed to him with 
a power he could not understand. 

He got up from the boulder on which 
he was sitting when the silence that had 
fallen between them bid fair to become 
embarrassing, removed his broad- 
brimmed hat, and stepped toward her. 

* You were in great danger, madam,” 
said he, * and I am glad that fortune 
placed me near enough to be of aid." 

* [t grieves me to think you lost your 
horse," she returned with a sorrowful 
glance in the direction of Kentuck. 

. * He died in a good cause," answered 
Dexter briefly. “ Are yow traveling 
far?” 

“ To Clearwater Ranch. I left Siwash 
City this morning and the boy was 
guiding me. Is it far to the ranch?” 

* A matter of three or four miles.” 
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* Are you acquainted with any one 
there?" The words came hesitatingly, 
and an anxious look overspread the 
girl's face as she put the question. 

He smiled. * As I happen to own the 
ranch," he answered, * it follows that I 
am pretty well aequainted with every 
one connected with it." 

An exclamation of mingled joy and 
surprise greeted the words. 

“ Then you are the Honorable James 
Dexter?” the girl cried. 

“Tf representing this district for a 
couple of terms in the Legislature can 
make a inan an * honorable,” he replied 
with a twinkle in his gray eyes, “ then 
I suppose I shall have to plead guilty. 
But the ‘James’ is pretty formal for 
this range. I’m always ‘Jim’ to my 
friends, and I hope "—his smile broad- 
ened and the twinkle deepened in his 
eyes—* that you and I are well enough 
acquainted by this time to sustain such 
a relation toward each other." 

A flush crossed her face. After a 
moment’s hesitation she leaned from the 
saddle and put out her hand. 

“I shall be glad to have you for a 
friend, Mr. Dexter. n 

He laughed as he took the hand. 

* Formality seems to grow with your 
friendship," said he, “ but we'll let that 
pass for now. Tommy Little, the 
youngster who was guiding you to the 
ranch, called my name from the hill- 
side, but that was at a time when the 
steer was monopolizing our attention, 
so I suppose you did not hear him. You 
said your name was 

, She had not said what it was, as yet, 
but that was Dexter's way of getting at 
it. 

* Miss Lee," answered the girl, “ Orah 
Lee.” 

“Tf you have business at the ranch, 
Miss Lee,” he went on, “ perhaps I can 
be of still further assistance to you? ” 

* [ feel that I have known you for a 
long time,” smiled Miss Lee. * Roy has 
told me and written me so much about 
* dear, old Jim" that it really seems like 
meeting a friend. Hasn't Roy told you 
anything about—about me, Mr. Dex- 
ter?” 

In truth Roy had not, and Dexter was 
nonplussed. Still, he did not want Miss 
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Lee to feel as though she had been neg- 
lected. 

* Well,” said Jim, “I believe he did 
say something about you. If you will 
tell me your business with him no doubt 
it will all come back to me.’ 

* Didn't he tell you that? " Miss Lee 
asked, in some confusion. 

* No; at least, not that I can recall." 

“ Then I shall leave it for him to tell 
you, Mr. Dexter." The girl drew back 
in her saddle, a flash of white driving 
the color from her face. 

“ Very well,” said Dexter. “ You are 
going to the ranth to see Roy, and I am 
sorry to have to disappoint you. He is 
not there." 

* Not there?” she echoed in dismay. 

* No. He started up into the moun- 
tains two weeks ago. You see, Miss Lee, 
he studied too hard while he was at- 
tending that Eastern college, and didn't 
seem to pick up at the ranch as he 
ought to have done, so I packed him off 
to the mines in the hope of bettering 
his health.” 

* Oh, Mr. Dexter, it isn't anything 
serious, is it? You are not keeping any- 
thing back from me? ^ 

The throbbing alarm in the girl's 
voice startled Dexter and vague ideas 
began drifting through his mind. 

* Bless your heart, no!” he exclaimed. 
“ Roy is all right. Pm just simply not 
going to have him ‘take any chances 
with his health, you understand. The 


lad is dear to me—his father and I were - 


more like brothers than friends—and 
when Joe Burnham died and left Roy in 
r:y hands, I promised faithfully to 
watch over him and care for him as 
though he were my own son. I think 
the world and all of that boy, Miss Lee." 

* And I am sure he appreciates all 
that you have done for him," answered 


the girl. “But”—and here her face 
"féll—^* I don't know what I shall do 
now. Roy did -not write.me anything 


about going away.” 

“ He went very suddenly, Miss Lee.” 

“ And he has been gone two weeks! 
That, I suppose, is the reason he did not 
receive my letter and meet me in Siwash 
City.” 

“ There are two or three letters for 
him at the ranch," said Dexter. “ As 
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soon as I hear from Roy, and know 
where to forward his mail, the letters 
will go to him.” 

Orah bowed her head, disappointed 
and perplexed. After a moment she 
directed her gaze at the wondering 
Dexter again. 

* What shall I do, Mr. Dexter?” she 
asked. 

* Did you leave any friends in Siwash 
City?” he returned. 

“No. I came from the East alone.” 

* Alone!" muttered Jim, more and 
more troubled. 

Before he could speak further, 
Tommy Little came riding back, this 
time from up the coulee. 

After his boyish curiosity had been 
appeased, and he had looked at poor 
Kentuck and commiserated Dexter over 
the loss of the horse, the cattleman sent 
him on to the ranch with a line to 
Haverstraw, the foreman. When 
Tommy had vanished again, Dexter re- 
sumed his interrupted conversation with 
Orah Lee. 

* You wil have to wait, Miss Lee, 
until I hear from Roy and find out 
where he has located himself. 'Then I 
ean send on his mail and you can write 
another letter to go with it." 

* Do you think it will be long before 
you hear from him, Mr. Dexter?" the 
girl asked tremulously. 

* I think not," answered Jim. “ P was 
bound for Siwash City when I met you, 
and there may be a letter from Roy in 
the post-office there now." 

* You were going to town just to see 
if he had written?" Orah oe 
eagerly. 

“ Not for that alone,” and Jim Dexter 
drew down his brows in a foreboding 
frown. “When I left the ranch this 
morning I went on the warpath, but 
there is no need of harrowing you up 
with the details. The point that con- 
cerns you is this: 

“T have sent to my foreman for a 
fresh horse, and when the animal gets 
here it will give me pleasure to mount 
and ride with you back to town. I know 
a fine old lady there who runs a board- 
ing-house, and you’re to stay with her 
until we can corral Roy. That will be 
better than to go on to the ranch.” 
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The girls lips trembled, and it 
seemed for a moment as though she 
would burst into tears; but she beat 
down her emotion bravely. 

* [ am grateful to you, Mr. Dexter," 
she said softly. “I am sure that you 
saved my life this morning, and after 
Hoy comes and tells you about me you 
will be glad, I think, that you gave me 
„your aid. Not only that, but re 

She broke off suddenly and slipped 
from the saddle to the ground. 

* How thoughtless of me!" she ex- 
claimed. “ Where can I hitch my horse, 
Mr. Dexter?” 

She was looking around for some 
tree, or shrub, to which she could tie the 
bronco, but Broken Arm Coulee con- 
tained no vegetation of any sort. 

“Why do you want to hitch your 
horse?” Dexter asked. 

“So that I may attend to your 
wound," she replied. 

“That is nothing," he said lightly. 
“ I struck my shoulder on a sharp stone 
when I droppeà from Kentuck’s back. 
It will do well enough until I get to 
Siwash.” 

“I am going to bind up your shoul- 
der now,” she said firmly. 

“ Oh, well,” he laughed, “ if you insist 
I shall yield. That bronco is a cowhorse 
and you won’t have to tie him. Just 
pull the reins over his head and let them 
hang from the bits. He'll. stand like a 
rock, Lll warrant.” 

She did as he directed, and he went 
back to the boulder and sat down. It 
was pleasant for him to have her soft, 
deft fingers fluttering about his shoul- 
der, cleansing the wound and then 
binding it with the handkerchief which 
he gave her for that purpose. 

Her blue eyes were clear and true. 
To look into them with his intuition was 
to know her for what she was—a woman 
among women. When she had finished 
dressing his wounds, and would have 
drawn away, he caught her hand and 
stayed her a moment. 

“Perhaps the secret you are waiting 
to let Roy tell me,” he murmured, * is 


not so much of a secret, after all. Col- . 


lege days have ripe hours for sentiment, 
Orah, and if my boy has found his way 
to your heart, I thank God for it. He is 


a noble fellow; a little headstrong, per- 
haps, but he comes of good stock and is 
worthy of any woman's trust and con- 
fidence.” 

Orah turned away for a moment, 
blushing vividly; then she whirled back 
impulsively, stooped and brushed her 
warm lips against the cattleman’s 
forehead. 

Without a word she went to her horse, 
and the cattleman gazed after her with 
a strange, wistful look on his face, avert- 
ing his eyes at last with a smothered 
sigh. 

At that juncture a man came gallop- 
ing over the crest and down into the 
coulee. He was leading a horse behind 
him. 

“Hello, Jim!” the newcomer sang 
out. 

“You made record time, Haver- 
straw,” answered Dexter, starting up. 
* Where's the boy?” 

“ Coming with the wagon." The fore- 
man drew to a halt and looked curiously 
at Orah; after a moment his eyes wan- 
dered sadly to Kentuck. “Too bad, 
too bad!” he said, with a gloomy shake 
of the head. * How did it happen, 
Jim?” 

As he picked up his remaining re- 
volver and then fell to reloading both 
weapons, Dexter described his encounter 
with Old Blazes. 

“When you get back to the ranch, 
Haverstraw,” he added, “ tell the boys 
that I will give five hundred dollars to 
the man who brings that big maverick’s 
hide into camp. Keep a detachment out 
on the range looking: for the ferocious 
brute. 

“As for Kentuck”—and moisture 
again gathered in Jim Dexter’s eyes as 
they rested on the dead horse—* I want 
you to lay him away near the ranch- 
house. He was a good friend of mine, 
and Jim Dexter never forgets his 
friends, living or dead.” 

The cattleman got into his coat, 
swung himself to the saddle and spurred 
to where Orah was waiting. 

* We'll ride now, Miss Lee,” he said. 

As they started off along the coulee, 
Haverstraw shouted: 

“You look out for Kalispel, Jim! 
Either the old man or the young "un 
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would as lief pick you off as to eat a 
meal.” 

Dexter made no answer, and did not 
even look around. Haverstraw con- 
tinued to gaze after them until they 
rode out of sight, still curious about 
the girl. 


"CHAPTER III. 
THE JUDGE DELIVERS A WARNING. 


IMMEDIATELY upon reaching Siwash 
City, Dexter proceeded to carry out his 
plan concerning Orah. Guiding her to 
Mrs. Hutton's boarding-house, he intro- 
duced her to the landlady and com- 
mended her privately to that lady’s care 
and solicitude. 

Then he rode off to the town corral, 
leading Orah’s horse and with Orah’s 
warm thanks for his kindness ringing in 
his ears. 

From the corral he went to the town 
tavern, hailed right and left by every 
one he passed. Every man, woman and 
child in Siwash knew Jim Dexter, and 
knew nothing but good of him. 

“Glad to see ye, Jim,” beamed Lon 
Dobbins, proprietor of the tavern, as 
the cattleman came.in. “ How's things 
out at the J. D. ranch? Fine, eh? 
They always are. No one ever hears 
anythin? but good of your place. Reckon 
yell ship out a likely passel o° steers 
this fall if what I hear is true. If ye're 
wantin’ dinner, step right in. Jedge 
Givins is in the dinin’-room. He was 
inquirin' about you afore he went in." 

“ Is Kalispel in town, Lon?” Dexter 
asked. 

Dobbins jumped and gave the cattle- 
man a startled and apprehensive look. 

“The old man or the young "un?" 
temporized the landlord. 

* You know the one I mean, Lon," 
said Jim. 

* Ain't neither of ^em down, Jim." 
replied Dobbins in a worried tone. 
* ''hey're decoratin’ out at the O. D. K., 
and I reckon it keeps both of "em purty 
close." 

* Decorating? ” 

* Paintin’ the ranch-house," laughed 
Dobbins. “The O. D. K. outfit is get- 
tin’ plenty stylish, seems like." 


Dexter turned away to the dining- 
room. At the door he paused to call 
back: 

* Send over to the post office for my 
mail, will you, Lon? If there's any- 
thing, bring it in to me." 

* Sure," replied the landlord, and 
Dexter walked into the dining-room and 
seated himself beside a portly, bald- 
headed gentleman who stretched out a 
flabby hand in eager greeting. 

“The Honorable Jim!” eooed the 
bald-headed gentleman. “Just the man 
I wanted to see, by George!” 

“Anything in particular, judge?” 
queried Dexter, taking the ragged nap- 
kin which the waitress hastened to bring 
him. 

Napkins were a luxury in that cowboy 
resort. The demand for them was not 
general, but an ex-member of the Leg- 
islature and a circuit judge were looked 
upon as entitled to the best the place 
afforded, their demands being antici- 
pated and supplied. 

The judge and the cattleman were 
alone in the room, there being no other 
guests at table and the waitress having 
departed with Dexter’s order. After as- 
suring himself of this by a cautious sur- 
vey of the surroundings, the judge low- 
ered his voice and continued: 

“There are two things I want to speak 
with you about, Jim, and they’re mighty 
important.” i 

“ Take them in the order of their 
importance, judge," smiled Dexter. 
* What's the first one? ? 

“Well, what's this last piece of 
trouble between you and Ol Kalispel? 
Don’t get savage now. Be good. Im 
your friend, Jim—you ought to know 
that." 

Dexter had frowned darkly at men- 
tion of Kalispel. 

* Where have you been, judge, that 
you haven't heard about that?” he 
asked. 

_* Been 
Lamark.” 

* Hasn't any one told you about my 
recent differences with Kalispel? ” 

* ve heard rumors; that’s all. But 
what's the gist of the matter?” 

“ The gist of it is that Kalispel ran off 


holding court . over at 


a bunch of my steers, changed the brand 
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from ‘J. D^ to *O. D. K.,' and. now 
refuses to settle." 

“Sure of that?” ventured the judge, 
with a cautious glance at Dexter out of 
the tails of his eyes. 

“ I wouldn't make such an accusation 
if I wasn't sure of it. You know me, 
judge." 

* [ know you're a hot spark when you 
think you've got a grievance, Jim. If 
Kalispel stole a bunch of your cattle, 
why don’t you get out a warrant and 
have him up for trial? ? 

“T eouldn't convict him," was the 
calm response. 

** Couldn't convict him?” echoed the 
judge. “I thought you said you had a 
clear case? ? 

“So I have. My boys missed the 
steers, and one of Kalispel's men told 
me in confidence that Kalispel had 
gathered in the animals and changed the 
brand. ; 

“ But this cowboy won't testify 
against his employer in open court. 1f 
he did, he knows only too well that his 
life wouldn't be worth that.” Dexter 
snapped his fingers. 

The waitress returned with the order 
just then, and there was silence between 
the cattleman and the judge until she 
went out again. 

* You are sure this cowboy of Kalis- 
pel's can be trusted?” asked the judge. 

“T wouldn’t go the length I have 
gone if there was the possibility of a 
doubt,” replied Dexter quietly. “I 
sent word to Kalispel to meet me here 
this morning and settle for the steers. 
As he hasn't seen fit to come, I’m going 
on to the O. D. K. ranch this after- 
noon.” 

** You're as mad as a hatter,” growled 
the judge. “These Kalispels are bad 
medicine, Jim. The old man has got 
several notches to his credit, and they're 
not much credit to him, either. Take 
my advice and stay away from his ranch 
or else take the sheriff along with 


you.” 
A slight smile played about Dexter’s 
lips. 


Before he could answer his friend, 
Dobbins entered the room and gave him 
a letter. 

To the cattleman’s intense disap- 


pointment, the letter was not from Roy. 
He read it through and then passed it 
on to the judge. Here is what the 
judge read: 


Mr. Jim Dexter: 


Sr :—Y ou have accused me of rustling 
twenty of your steers, have mailed me a 
bill for six hundred dollars, and have 
ordered me to meet you in Siwash City 
Monday morning and make payment. 
This evidence of your distinguished re- 
gard does not find me in a receptive mood. 

I shall be pleased to welcome you at 
my ranch on the Bad-Ax whenever you 
may have the temerity to call, and will 
then makespayment in accordance with 
your deserts. Awaiting your pleasure, I 
remain, 

Yours expectantly, 
Or KALISPEL. 


* My, my!" murmured the judge, 
handing the letter back to Dexter. 
“You can see with half an eye that 
Kalispel intends mischief.” 

“There was something else you 
wanted to talk to me about, judge,” 
said Dexter, mincing the letter fine and 
throwing the pieces under the tabie. 

Givins dropped knife and fork and 
leaned back in his chair. For several 
moments he hung fire, apparently at a 
loss how to begin. Finally he said: 

“It’s about young Burnham, Jim.” 

“ Roy fa 2 

EAT 

Judge Givins showed unmistakably 
the nervousness he felt. A friendship 
covering many years had not only con- 
vinced him of Dexter's sterling worth, 
but also of his blindness to the faults of 
those whom he favored: For a friend 
to attempt to shatter his faith in a 
friend was very much the same as hold- 
ing a lighted mateh over a barrel of 
gunpowder. 

Aware of this, the judge made pause 
and drummed a perplexed tattoo on the 
table-cloth with his fat fingers. 

“Well?” 

The word came sharply from Dexter, 
who turned sideways in his chair, rested 
his right elbow on the table and his chin 
in his hand and surveyed the judge 
keenly and steadily. 

* Of course,” said Givins, hoping to 
placate the other’s animosity by the ac- 
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knowledgment, * everybody knows that 
you like young Burnham, Jim." 

* His father was the best friend I ever 
had," averred Dexter. “I love the boy 
not only for himself, but also for the 
good blood that’s in him.” 

* Exactly," murmured the judge, but 
not with any appreciable- ease of mind. 

* Roy was fourteen when his father 
died, and I was made his guardian," 
went on Dexter. “I was thirty-one 
then.and the responsibility was just 
what I needed at that time. I have 
tried to do my duty by the lad, and, be- 
cause of our intimate companionship, 
feel positive that I know him Better than 
any one else.” 

The final words were significant. 

Dexter had drawn a dead-line, and 
would not have the judge essay to cross 
it. 

Being a persistent man, however, and 
knowing himself to be right in the pres- 
ent instance, Givins picked up the gage 
and rallied to the attack. 

* Look here, Jim," he blurted out, 
* you always put on your rosy spectacles 
when you look at a friend, but s 

* Pye got them on now, judge "—Aand 
a faint smile hovered about. Dexter's 
thin lips. 

The smile was encouraging, and the 
judge felt reassured. 

“Good enough,” he.chuekled. “ But 
it is your duty to young Burnham to be 
less optimistic in sizing up his charac- 
ter.” 

“ Meaning ?” queried Dexter, the 
lines deepening between his brows. 

* Just this, Jim: Roy Burnham is de- 
ceiving you.” 

The expected did not happen. There 
was no explosion of temper on Dexter’s 
part. He sat without word or move- 
ment, still eying his friend. 

* He riots away the money you give 
him on drink and cards," went on the 
judge, hurling himself recklessly against 
the point at issue. “ He cozens you to 
your face dnd goes his own road behind 
your back. 

* Last night, right here in this town, 
he eame to blows with young Kalispel 
over a poker game. They were sep- 
arated, each swearing that he would 
have the other's life. Now, Jim "— 


and the judge reached out a hand to 
lay it in friendly wise on Dexter's knee 
— for heaven's sake be advised in time 
and zd ; 

The hand was struck curtly aside and 
Dexter got up from his chair. He 
glared at the judge and made as though 
he would speak, but bit the words short 
with a snap of the jaws, whirled on his 
heel and strode out of the room. Giv- 
ins wagged his head despondently. 

* Pve done my duty, anyhow,” he said 
to himself. * God knows what the up- 
shot of it will be. Jim is too fine a 
fellow to be victimized by that rascally 
young Burnham, and I would almost be 
willing to sacrifice his friendship if I 
could implant a doubt in his heart." 

Meantime, Dexter had left the tavern 
and was taking his way to the town cor- 
ral. When his horse was made ready, he 
vaulted to the saddle and spurred off 
on the trail leading to the Bad-Ax and 
Kalispel’s. 

The trail was long, but his thoughts 
were busy and shortened it. Kalispel 
and the stolen steers were not in his 
mind, but Roy was there and so was 
Orah. 

No doubt of Roy had been planted in 
Dexter’s breast. Concerning Roy’s dis- 
agreement at cards with young Kalis- 
pel, the judge was certainly misin- 
formed. Roy was in the mountains 
and had not been in Siwash City for a 
fortnight. 

It did not occur to Dexter to make 
inquiries regarding Roy in the town. 

Roy had said he was going to the 
mountains, and of course he had gone. / 

As to Orah, Dexter was not a little at 
sea. There was a romance back of 
her presence in Siwash City—he had 
plumbed the affair to that depth if no 
farther. à 

If Roy had not told him of Orah, 
Dexter. was sure that he was merely 
biding his time. As for the rest of it, 
Orah was one girl in ten thousand—a 
prize for any man who might win her. 
He was pleased with the thought that 
Roy was to be that man. 

The climax of his reverie brought him 
to a slight elevation overlooking the 
valley of the Bad-Ax and the buildings 
of the O. D. K. outfit. Several cowboys 
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were lounging in the shade of the 
ranch-house, and among them he made 
out the stalwart figure of OI Kalispel, as 
well as the slighter and more wiry form 
of Kalispel the younger. 

Ol Kalispel was in his shirt-sleeves, 
his belt and attached revolvers hanging 
from the jagged limb of a scrub oak 
tree close to the corner of the main 
building. 

He seemed to be overseeing the work 
of two men who were “ decorating " the 
structure, as Dobbins had indicated to 
Dexter. 

The sight of Kalispel brought Dex- 
ter’s mission vividly before him, and his 
lips compressed firmly as he took fresh 
grip of the lines and galloped down into 
the valley. 

An exclamation from young Kalispel 
drew his father’s attention to Dexter's 
approach. 

Scenting trouble, the cowboys flocked 
together and fixed their eyes on the new- 
comer. 

Ol Kalispel went over to the oak, took 
down his belt, and buckled it around his 
waist. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BEARDING THE LION. 


THERE was no hostile move on the 
part of the O. D. K. outfit as Dexter 
drew to a halt in front of the ranch- 
house. 

Kalispel senior was leaning against 
the unpainted wall of the building, his 
arms folded and a look of insolent de- 
fiance on his thin, hatchet face. Kalis- 
pel junior was red and. boiling, appar- 
ently awaiting a favorable moment for 
an attack. 

* You, Nate!" growled the old man 
to his son, with a warning glance. 
“This as my fight; I ean handle this 
proposition without any of your put-in.? 

Young Kalispel mumbled something 
under his breath. But obedience to 
parental authority was not his shining 
trait, and he edged closer to Dexter's 
horse. 

Dexter cloaked his wary vigilance 
under a careless air, tossed the reins 
over his horse's head, and dismounted. 


He might have been at his own ranch 
and in the midst of his own cowboys, so 
calm was he and so much at his ease in 
every movement. 

He gave a wordless nod, which earned 
him no return greeting, and stepped 
slowly and firmly toward the man with 
whom his errand had principally to do. 
He passed within arm’s length of the 
fiery Nate, thus tempting him out of 
his diseretion and the parental author- 
ity. 

“Take that, you.infernal meddler! 
Mebbe it "ll teach you to leave our outfit 
alone.” 

Nate’s voice choked and rasped with 
passion. Simultaneously with the words 
he flung himself forward. A second 
later both his wrists were gripped as in 
a vise by Dexter’s steel-like fingers and 
a murderous dirk was shaken to the 
ground and kicked away. Then the 
youth was thrown back for a dozen feet, 
spluttering with impotent fury. 

The cowboys started as though they 
would interfere. 

* Keep away!" ordered Ol Kalispel. 
“ There’s too much touch-and-go about 
Nate, and it served him right to get 
what he did.” 

With his eyes fixed on his son, the 
rancher added: ** Clear out of this, Nate. 
Thé pay-roll's due to-morrow, so you go 
to Siwash and*get it. The bank will be 
closed, but I reckon the cashier will let 
you have the money. Well need an- 
other two-gallon can of red paint, and 
you better load up with that, too, and 
bring it back with you.” 

The old man’s desire was evidently to 
get the boy out of the way. Neverthe- 
less, Nate started off. 

As he was on the point of disappear- 
ing around the corner of the house, he 
halted to glare at Dexter and shake his 
clenched fist. 

* [f you fool the old man, Jim Dex- 
ter," he breathed hoarsely, * PU camp 
on your trail till I get you. This range 
ain't big enough for you and the Kalis- 
pels.” l 

“ Scatter!” shouted the owner of the 
ranch, and Nate “ scattered,” leaving 
the intrepid Dexter face to face with 
his father. ! 

Ol Kalispel's person bore the impress 
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of his character, for a man is built from 
within, not from without, and nature is 
not to be hoodwinked. He stood as tall 
as Dexter, and the cunning devils that 
made sport with his soul looked brazenly 
out through his sloe-black eyes. A livid 
scar crossed his swarthy forehead. Some 
said it was a brand of Cain left there by 
his own murdered brother. 

Kalispel had started in the cattle 
business without a dollar, but that was 
at an early day, before the advent of 
the Cattle Dealers’ Association made 
rustling more dangerous and less profit- 
able than it is at present. 

The enmity of the two cattle owners 

had not begun with that theft of twenty 
steers. Widely apart in character, their 
differences had developed into antagon- 
ism without any overt act and farther 
back than either of them could remem- 
ber. 
- The first expression of intolerance 
came when they ran against each other 
for the Legislature and Kalispel was 
beaten by a majority that made him 
bitter to the point of frenzy. His 
wrath had settled into a latent hostility 
that showed its ugly head, serpent-like, 
from the brush and secret places. This 
theft of cattle was more an evidence of 
hate than a desire to reap pecuniary ad- 
vantage. 

It might well be that Kalispel had 
asked his cowboy to turn informer and 
take the hide of one of the stolen steers 
to Dexter so that he could himself see 
how the J. D. brand had been * doc- 
tored ” into O. D. K. 

This would have been like Kalispel, 
knowing that Dexter could have no re- 
course at law. 

* You got the letter I mailed to you 
in Siwash?” asked Kalispel with a leer. 

“Yes,” replied Dexter calmly. 
* That is the reason I am here.” 

* Men have been strung up without 
trial for accusin’ others of stealin’ cat- 
tle." 

* Not when they accused men like 
you.” 

Kalispel’s eyes snapped savagely, and 
he half lowered a hand to the weapon on 
his right hip. 

Dexter copied the movement, and 
when Kalispel thought better of his in- 


tentions and shifted his hands, so did 
he. 

“ Let’s go into the house,” said Kalis- 
pel, stepping to the open door and 
waving his guest to enter. 

* You first," said Dexter. 

With an admonitory look at the cow- 
boys, Kalispel passed in and Dexter fol- 
lowed. The room that claimed them was 
large and there was no one in it apart 
from themselves. 

Closing the door behind him, Dexter 
lowered a bar across it. Kalispel gave 
a raucous laugh as he dropped into a 
chair in front of a table. 

* You seem mighty anxious to trap 
yourself, Jim Dexter," he said mock- 
ingly. 

* I am only anxious to keep your men 
outside while we are transacting our 
business, Kalispel,” Dexter answered. 
* [f I am not mistaken, you have already 
given your cowboys their instructions." 

* You have made a good guess," said 
Kalispel, with a cunning leer. “ They 
know what they're to do, and, when the 
time comes, can be depended upon to 
do it.” 

* Possibly. You are prepared to pay 
me that six hundred dollars ? ” 

With a wily smile, Kalispel drew 
open a drawer of the table and brought 
out a buckskin bag, jingling and bulky, 
and tied at the top with a thong. Open- 
ing the bag, he emptied a heap of gold 
pieces out on the table. 

“These are double-eagles," said he, 
manipulating them into stacks of five 
each. “As you see, there are six 
piles.” 

* Just the amount of my bill," com- 
mented Dexter. 

* Just the amount of your bill," re- 
peated Kalispel, a twinkle of cunning in 
his wolfish eyes. * You. will observe 
that I put all the gold back into the bag 
and tie it as before. You are satisfied 
that the six hundred is here? ” 

“Yes. Hand me the bill and L will 
receipt it.” 

Kalispel laughed sardonically as he 
shoved the bag to the center of the table 
and leaned back in his chair. 

“You will receipt no bill for me, Jim 
Dexter," he replied. * That would be 
prima facie evidence that I think I owe 
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you this money. As a matter of fact, I 
dispute your claim." 

“Then why do you give me the 
gold?” 

“Tm not going to give it to you. If 
you choose to take it from the table, I 
shall not stretch out a hand to hinder. 
But the moment you leave this house I 
shall run to the door and tell my men 
that you have stolen six hundred dollars 
from me and are making off with it. 
You may fight, Jim Dexter, for you are 
that sort of a man; certainly you will 
try to get away. In any event, if you 
attempt to leave here with the money 
you will be killed. You cannot prove, 
in any court of the land, that I stole 
your steers, but I can prove you stole 
six hundred dollars in gold from me and 
were making off with it when you were 
shot down by my men. I wonder if the 
case is sufficiently clear to you? ” 

Dexter was alive to the technicality. 
Tilting his chair back against the wall, 
he folded his arms and studied the grin- 
ning face of Kalispel. 

* |f you wish to receipt the bill and 
leave the gold," said Kalispel, “ you 
may go from here unmolested.” 

There was but one window in the 
room, and Dexter could gaze out of it 
and see his horse standing patiently 
with drooping reins. None of the cow- 
boys were looking in, nor were they to be 
seen in that diréction. 

* You are not to be trusted, Kalis- 
pel,” said Dexter slowly. “This is a 
very pretty plot of yours and I have 
walked into it open-eyed. But how am 
I to know that if I sign the receipt and 
leave the gold you- will not carry out 
your original plan? ” 

* At a word from me the cowboys and 
even the two men who are painting the 
house will retire up the Bad-Ax, leaving 
your way clear. It is up to the Honor- 
able Jim," added Kalispel facetiously. 
“What is he going to do?” ` 

Dexter threw his chair forward and 
got up slowly. It looked as though he 
was beaten. Kalispel was already en- 
joying his triumph. Bringing his chair 
to the table, Dexter sat down opposite 
his enemy. 

* Give me the bill," said he, taking a 
lead pencil from his pocket. : 
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“T thought so, Jim,” chuckled Kalis- 
pel. * Discretion is the better part of 
valor any day, and you know how to be 
discreet when the odds are against you. 
Here’s your bill,” and Kalispel took the 
paper from the table drawer and swept 
the jingling bag back into it. Dexter re- 
ceipted the bill. 

As he returned the pencil to his coat 
pocket, he grasped and brought out one 
of the navy sixes, leaning across the 
table and holding the point of the 
weapon within a foot of Kalispel’s 
breast. 

The triumphant expression did not 
fade from Kalispel’s face nor did he 
make any movement to draw one of his 
own six-shooters. He well understood 
how disastrous a belligerent act would 
be, under the circumstances, and he be- 
lieved in his heart, that this was his 
enemy’s last hopeless gasp in the toils 
that chafed his soul. 

* Well, well,” murmured Kalispel 
ironically. “ What do you hope to ac- 
complish by that, eh? I’m at my home 
ranch, with my cowboys all around me. 
The Honorable Jim has a bee in his 
bonnet! ” 

* Put that bag of money out here on 
the table," snapped Jim, a glint in his 
eyes. 

* Why, man, you agreed 

“ I agreed to nothing. I’ve receipted 
the bill and now I want my money." 

It was borne in on Kalispel at that 
moment that Dexter was in deadly ear- 
nest. He was attempting some counter 
stroke, hard to fathom, but which, to 
Dexter at least, gave promise of suc- 
cess. 

Kalispel leaped up with an oath. 

* Lower your voice!” Dexter warned 
him. “One word above the ordinary 
tone in which we have been conversing 
will be my signal to shoot. Now that 
you are on your feet, put your hands in 
front of you and turn around." 

* Dexter, youre a fool!" grunted 
Kalispel. “ You'll find that this ranch 
is a hornets’ nest before you are done 
with me." 

“Turn your back," repeated Dexter. 
* You héard what I said, and I am in 
no mood to repeat my orders." 

Kalispel obeyed, and Dexter, with his 
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left hand, pulled both revolvers from his 
belt and stowed the cumbersome ma- 
chines away in his own coat. 

“Who is in charge of the men you 
have out in front, Kalispel : ?" inquired 
Dexter, after commanding his enemy to 
face about and resume his chair. 

* Lester," was the sullen reply. 

“Then,” went on Dexter, * you will 
elevate your voice and tell Lester and 
the rest to move off up the Bad-Ax.” 

“I wont!" ground out Kalispel. 
* You can shoot me first.” 

“See here, Kalispel,” said Dexter 
quietly, “don’t tempt me too far. It 
was your intention, if I stood for my 
rights in coming here, to shoot me 
down; and you had so framed your de- 
sign as to make it appear as though you 
had a shadow of excuse for so doing. T 
don't want your worthless life, but now 
that I am in this game Ill either have 
it or youlll do as 1 tell you.” 

Hardened wretch that he was, Kalis- 
pel cowered under the fierce look di- 
rected at him. He read life or death in 
the steel-gray eyes and fear struck him 
with momentary panic. Forthwith he 
shouted the required words to Lester. 

The cowboys gathered from this that 
the Honorable Jim Dexter had been 
beaten at his own game and they 
departed up the Bad-Ax with yells of 
derision. 

Kalispel’s face was like a thunder- 
cloud, and he eased his overburdened 
spirit with much profanity. 

“There'll be a sequel to this, Dex- 
ter," he foamed. “If you don’t shoot 
me now, while you’ve got the chance, 
you'll never live to do it.” 

“ You're too tragic,” laughed Dexter. 
* | hope that both of us will live to a 
ripe old age and that, incidentally, you 
will come to see the error of your way. 
Now the gold, Kalispel.” 

Kalispel plucked the bag savagely 
from the drawer and flung it on the 

table. , 

* You have the receipted bill and I 
have the money," remarked Dexter. 
* [ guess that will be all.” 

With the buckskin bag in the breast 
of his coat, he backed to the door, cov- 
ering his retreat with the navy six. 

Turning quickly, he lifted the bar, 


flung open the door and ran to his 
horse. 

By the time he was in the saddle, 
Kalispel was outside, roaring frantically 
for his men. The men came in due 
course, but before they could arrive Jim 
Dexter was well out of the way. 

Nevertheless, pursuit was begun, the 
vengeful Kalispel careering along in the 
van. 


CHAPTER V. 
ROY. 


ALTHOUGH he had galloped briskly 
off along the Siwash trail, Jim Dexter 
did not return to the town. He knew 
he would be followed, and perhaps by 
horses fleet enough to overtake him. 
Therefore he turned from the trail in 
the scantily wooded country north of 
the Bad-Ax and doubled back to the 
creek, being passed by a detachment of 
the O. D. K. outfit in full ery. 

Worn with the day's events, and expe- 
riencing some pain from his injured 
shoulder, Dexter passed the night in a 
deserted cabin in the hills, continuing on 
in the morning and reaching his own 
ranch by a roundabout course, He 
dropped from his saddle at the boarding- 
house, and while the Chinese cook was 
scurrying around to get him a breakfast 
one of the cowboys came up to lead away 
his horse. 

* Roy has got back to camp, Jim," 
said the cowboy. 

“He has?” exclaimed Dexter, pleas- 
ure and surprise mingling in his voice. 
* When did he come?” 

“Early this mornin’. He’s down at 
your lodge this min'it, ketchin’ his forty 
winks as though he hadn't had "em for a 
month.” 

* Let the boy rest," said Jim. 
see him after I get my breakfast." 

“How did you come’ out with old 
Kalispel, Jim?” 

Dexter displayed the buckskin bag 
and jingled its contents. 

* He let me have the six hundred, 
Davis, and I receipted the bill." 

* Glory!” muttered Davis, with bulg- 
ing eyes. “ Did he meet ye in Siwash ? ” 
* No; I had to call at the ranch." 

“Was the sheriff along?” 


“TH 
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“I didn’t ask the sheriff to accom- 
pany me. Here are Kalispel's guns. 
'Tell Haverstraw to send them over to 
the O. D. K. range and leave them with 
one of the boys." 

Davis took the weapons and went 
away, thrilled with things unspoken and 
drawing his own conclusions. When he 
had finished his late breakfast, Dexter 
proceeded to the small building which 
he and Roy made use of for their per- 
sonal headquarters. 

The cattleman had no other home 
than this. There was a smart hostelry 
in Omaha whieh knew him for a fort- 
night or a month in the fall, and an- 
other in Chieago, where two or three 
times he had lagged out the winter, and 
naturally the roof of the Siwash tavern 
was more or less over his head, but this 
twelve-by-fifteen one-story frame held 
the hallowed place in his bachelor heart. 
There was space but for two rooms— 
one called the “ parlor” by courtesy of 
its function, and the other a bedroom, 
occupied jointly by himself and Roy. 

The parlor was neatly carpeted and 
papered, contained a store of well- 
thumbed books in a packing-box book- 
case and a crowning feature in the 
shape of a “ what-not" manufactured 
by one Shorty Burke out of a dozen 
spools, some clothesline and three nar- 
row boards. 

Shorty had labored over the what-not 
© nights, in the bunk-house, and had 
headed a delegation of punchers which 
had waited on Jim his last birthday— 
the thirty-seventh—and bashfully pre- 
sented the piece of furniture in token 
of their esteem. 

A nail was driven and the what-not 
hung up, then the cowboys filed through 
and proceeded to load it down with fur- 
ther evidences of their regard. French 
John’s offering was a bouquet of wax 
flowers in a round glass case; Brazos 
Bill and Tobe Henry contributed the 
navy sixes which have already insin- 
uated themselves into this chronicle; 
Mike Meagher presented a pin-cushion 
on a base of petrified wood; Red Bas- 
comb laid pare his devotion with a copy 
of “The James Boys,” in cloth; Juan 
Moreno looped a horsehair riata around 
the nail that upheld the fabric; from 


Jake Haverstraw, foreman, a silver- 
mounted dirk, touchingly inscribed, 
“ The handle for a friend, the point for 
an enemy”; from Barney O' Rourke, an 
elk tooth famed as a luck producer, and 
from Roy—God bless him!—a little 
daguerreotype of a sweet-faced woman 
in a frilled cap, framed in solid gold: 
Dexter's mother. 

Ah, that thirty-seventh birthday! 
Could the bachelor cattleman ever for- 
getit? His eyes filled as they rested on 
the what-not, and his voice was husky as 
he went out in front and tried to say a 
few words to the boys, but succeeded 
only in breaking down. 

When he eame back, he put his arms 
around Roy and gave him a bear's hug. 

Among other articles in the parlor 
may be mentioned the battered old case 
standing up in one corner and contain- 
ing Jim’s violin. This violin had been 
his delight even before Roy came into 
his life, and when the boy was absent at 
college it had soothed away the lonely 
hours. 

On this morning when Jim had rid- 
den in with his six hundred dollars he 
entered the parlor softly and tip-toed 
his way to the door of the bedroom. 

Roy was there, partly dressed and 
sprawled out on one of the beds. He 
was not asleep. His hands were clasped 
under his head and he was looking up 
at the ceiling with the vacant stare of 
one in deep thought. 

Roy Burnham was a handsome young 
fellow, tall and slender, with dark- 
brown, curly hair, brown eyes, and a 
face as delicate in feature as a girl’s. 

There were dark lines under his eyes 
as Jim looked at him now, and he was 
pale and haggard to an extent that 
aroused his guardian’s apprehension. 

“Roy!” exclaimed Dexter, starting 
across the chamber. 

The young man gave a start, rose up 
on one elbow and extended his hand. 

“Jim! FPve been waiting for you, 
old chap. When I got here and found 
that you were away it didn't seem like 
the same place.” 

Jim took Roy’s hand and sat down on 
the edge of the bed, still holding it. 

“You found out where I had gone, 
didn’t you?” he queried. 
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“Yes. Haverstraw told me. If I 
had been here I shouldn't have let you 
go over to Kalispel’s alone. I'd have 
gone with you, Jim.” 

The anxiety that vibrated in Roy's 
words was vastly pleasing to Jim, al- 
though he laughed lightly, released the 
hand he was holding and gave the youth 
a hearty slap on the shoulder. 

* Nonsense! You ought to know by 
thi$ time, Roy, that Pm able to take 
care of myself.” 

* What success did you have at the 
other ranch? ” 

Jim gave a brief account of his visit 
to the O. D. K. headquarters. Roy 
laughed at the way Jim had turned the 

tables on Ol Kalispel. 

“That was a reckless thing to do, 
Jim,” said Roy, “ but it was like you. 
Take my advice, however, and keep a 
weather-eye out for old man Kalispel 
from now on.” 

“He is the least of my troubles, 
Roy,” Jim answered, his brow clouding 
as his eyes dwelt on the youth’s face. 
“You are back from the mountains 
long before I expected you, my boy.” 

“I didn’t go up into the mountains, 
Jim," said Roy, finding his guardian's 
face uncomfortable and looking away. 

“Where were you, then? ” 

“Tn Lamark, most of the time. I 
came back to Siwash day before yester- 
day and was asleep in my room at the 
tavern when you had your dinner there 
with Judge Givins.” 

“I didn’t dream of such a thing,” 
muttered Jim. “Why didn’t you go 
into the mountains, Roy? You look 
worse than you did when you left here. 
There’s no use talking, you've got to 
have a change of climate. Yovrre all 
run down and played out." 

“Don’t you fret about me, Jim," Roy 
returned carelessly; “ Pm not so bad off 
as you seem to think. I just took a 
notion not to go into the mountains, 
after I left here, and that’s the reason 
I hung around Lamark. I knew the 
mountains wouldn’t help me, but I 
thought it would relieve your mind a 
little if you thought I had gone.” 

Jim studied the youth gravely. It 
was possible Judge Givins had not been 
misinformed, after all, concerning the 


disagreement between Roy and Nate 
Kalispel. According to Roy’s own state- 
ment he had returned to Siwash on the 
preceding Sunday. 

But he had not gambled on Sunday 
night. Early training had cast him in 
a “different mold. Confident of this, 
Dexter asked the boy nothing about 
Nate Kalispel. If the boy had any- 
thing to say, he would say it without 
being urged. 

Theré was something else that con- 
cerned Jim, just then, and that was the 
question of Orah Lee. There was much 
he wanted to learn about the girl, and 
Roy must be the one to tell him. He 
came at the matter in a devious way. 

* Did Haverstraw tell you I had lost 
Kentuck?” he inquired. 

* Yes, Jim," was the sympathetic re- 
sponse. .* Poor old Kentuck! He was 
the finest saddler that ever came out of 
the Bluegrass State." 

* He was more than that, Roy," re- 
turned Jim sadly. “ He was a tried and 
irusty friend, one to be depended on at 
any stage of the game. But he gave 
up his life in a good cause, and I guess 
that is as much as any one could ask 
for, brute or human." 

“'That’s so,” went on Roy, with a side 
glance at his companion. “ Haverstraw 
says there is a woman in the ease. Look 
out, Jim—that heart of yours would be 
a fine mark for the little chap with the 
bow and arrows." 

Dexter laughed. “ You haven't any 
idea who the girl is?" said he. . 

* Not the slightest," smiled Roy. 
* But Haverstraw says she is as pretty 
as a picture.” 

* Haverstraw is right. What's more, 
she is as good as she is pretty, and 
that’s saying considerable. By the way, 
I've got some letters here for you." 

* I found them,” said Roy. 

“Read them?” 

[23 “ Yes. 35 

‘Anything important in 
rer ? asked Jim artfully. 

Roy vouchsafed him a "quick glance 
and flushed as he answered: : 

* Well, yes, Jim. I shall have to ride 
to Siwash this morning.” 

* Naturally,” chuckled Jim. 
Lee is very anxious to see you.” 


" 


any of 


* Orah 
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* Why,” came from the startled Roy, 
“how do you happen to know anything 
about Orah? ” 

“She is the lady I met in Broken 
Arm Coulee,” replied Jim smiling. 

“Thats the strangest thing I ever 
heard of," muttered Roy, after peering 
incredulously at his friend for a full 
minute. “What was she doing in 
Broken Arm Coulee? ” 

* She was coming to the ranch-to find 
you, Roy.” 

* And you took her back to Siwash ? ” 

“ That's the way of it. I placed her 
in Mrs. Hutton’s care to wait until I 
could get word to you.” 

Roy Burnham was silent a few mo- 
ments. 

At length he went on: 

* Did—did she tell you anything, 
Jim?” 

SENG: 

“you.” 

“I ought to have told you about 
Orah before, Jim,” said Roy, sitting up 
on the bed and letting his eyes wander 
to a window on the opposite side of the 
room, “but I thought there would be 
time enough when she got here. Her 
mother and mine were bosom friends, 
and Orah and I have known each other 
ever since we were children. 

“When my father died and I came 
out here to live with you, Orah and I 
naturally drifted apart from each 
other. When I went back East to 
school, however, we met again, decided 
that we were in love, and an engage- 
ment was the result. 

* A few months ago Orah’s mother 
died, leaving her friendless and practi- 
cally alone, and I wrote and asked her 
to come out here to me. I suppose I 
did not do right p 

* Bless you, my boy," interrupted Jim 
warmly, “you did exactly right. You 
love each other and youll be married. 
I'll build a house for you in Siwash City, 
give you a half interest in Clearwater 
Ranch, and—and there you are! You're 
rather young to settle down, but respon- 
sibility is what a young man needs to 
develop his character and steady him. 
It’s all right, Roy. You've won a prize 
in the matrimonial lottery, and I con- 
gratulate you." 


Said she would leave that for 
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'Their hands met, but there was a 
troubled look in the youth's brown eyes 
at strange variance with the gratitude 
and happiness expressed in his face. 
Before he could say a word a tread of 
feet reached their ears from the other 
room, and Dexter got up quickly and 
passed to the door. 

Two men, booted, spurred and dusty 
from a long ride had entered the house 
unceremoniously. They hailed from 
Siwash, and Dexter recognized them as 
McKibben, the sheriff, and Dunc Perry, 
an aide and deputy. 

“Howdy, Jim!” 
heartily. 

* Hello, Mac!” Dexter returned. 
* What are you and Perry doing on this 
part of the range?” 

* We're here on business, Jim." 

* Business, eh?” 

Jim heard a smothered exclamation 


cried McKibben 


' behind him and looked around to see 


Roy, leaning against the wall, pallid and 


‘breathless. . 


He would have spoken to the youth, 
but the latter shook his head, laid a 
finger on his lips and motioned him 
into the other room with a convulsive 
gesture. 

Surprised and bewildered, Jim Dex- 
ter stepped into the parlor, closing the 
bedroom door behind him. This by- 
play in the chamber was evidently lost 
upon the sheriff and the deputy, who 
were engaged in a critical survey of the 
other room. 

“Yes, business, Jim," drawled Mc- 
Kibben. “I hope you won't take it 
hard—T've got to stand by my duty, you 
know." 

* Certainly you have," said Jim, 
“and why should I take it hard? ” 

“I reckon you haven't heard the 
news, have you?” 

* What news? ^ 

* Why, about Nate Kalispel. He was 
killed last night on the Bad-Ax trail." 

* Killed?" murmured Dexter, his 
thoughts flying to Judge Givins and the 
story he had told about Roy's quarrel 
with Nate Kalispel over a game of cards. 

All the dread significance of the 
judge's story, in the light of the sheriff’s 
news, crowded with benumbing force 
upon the cattleman's brain. 
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“My God, Mac! 
ter asked hoarsely. 

“Pm giving it to you straight, Jim," 
said McKibben. “I’ve got a warrant 
here for young Burnham. If he’s in 
there, I’ll have to serve it.” 

For an instant Dexter’s senses reeled, 
and he was obliged to catch at the back 
of a chair to support himself, then as 
he saw McKibben making for the bed- 
room door he gathered his faculties 
firmly in hand and stepped in front of 
him, barring the way. 

* Youll not lay a hand on the boy,” 
said he fiercely. * This is some infernal 
plot of Ol Kalispel's to get even with me 
for what I did at his ranch yesterday. 
Pll stand between you and Roy, McKib- 
ben, as long as I have any breath in my 
body.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes 
for a space. McKibben made no at- 
tempt to foree an entrance into the 
chamber, but presently backed away to a 
chair and seated himself. 


Is that so?” Dex- 
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* You know I don't want to be ugly, 
Jim," observed MeKibben quietly. *I 
reckoned my business here wouldn't set 
well with you, but I had to come, all the 
same. 

* [like you mighty well and Td goa 
long way to do you a good turn, but 
speakin’ free between man and man, 
Jim Dexter, if young Burnham’s in this 
house he goes back to town with me, 
and no ifs nor ands*about it. "That's 
flat." 

* Do you want to disgrace the boy: 
demanded Dexter hotly. “Do you 
want to give him an evil name in the 
eyes of. all his friends? I guess you un- 
derstand how devilish Ol Kalispel can 
be when he lets himself out. I tell you, 
he’s striking at me over the boy’s shoul- 
ders. This is an underhand game he’s 
playing—I’m as positive of that as I am 
that I am standing here this minute.” 

“Youre wrong, Jim,” McKibben an- 
swered in a kindly tone. “Sit down 
and well talk the thing over. Have 
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you any objection to Perry's nosing 
around a little while we're palavering ? ” 

* Perry can do as he pleases so long as 
he keeps out of this other room.” 

By way of emphasizing his determina- 
tion to protect Roy, Dexter drew a chair 
in front of the door and sat down. 

The deputy began a slow and ex- 
haustive search about the parlor, feeling 
back of the rows of books in the primi- 
tive book-case, wriggling under a couch 
draped with a Navajo blanket, diving 
into a heterogeneous assortment of 
wearing apparel behind a chintz curtain 
in one corner—looking into, under and 
behind everything where the object he 
sought, whatever it was, might be se- 
creted. 

While the industrious Perry was at . 
work; the sheriff and the cattleman pro- 
ceeded with their conversation. 

* You say this is a plot of Ol Kalis- 
pel’s,” remarked McKibben. ‘I hard- 
ly think he'd sacrifice the life of his own 
son just to get even with you, Jim. Ol 
Kal is a hard man, as everybody knows, 
but I reckon he wouldn't do that.” 

* Are you sure Nate Kalispel has been 
killed? ” demanded Dexter. 

* His body is at the undertaker's in 
Siwash. It was brought in by old Ol 
and two of his punchers a little after 
sun-up.” 

* Where was the body found?” 

* About two miles north of the Bad- 
Ax. Perry and I rode past the place on 
our way here. Young Kalispel had a 
desperate fight, and the ground was all 
trodden up and covered with red paint.” 

* Covered with red paint?” repeated 
Dexter. 

MeKibben nodded. : 

* Old Kal had sent the boy to town 
after the pay-roll money and a can of 
paint. . The can was smashed and its 
contents scattered ev erywhere. Young 


Nate was covered with it." 


“ How did Kalispel happen to find his 
son?” 

“ Nates horse galloped to the ranch 
with an empty saddle. Kalispel mis- 
trusted that something was wrong and 
went out along the trail with two of his 
men to investigate. Nate had breathed 
his last when they found him." 

“You think robbery the motive?” 
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* Well, Nate had the pay-roll money 
in a canvas sack, and the sack couldn't 
be found." 

* That’s Kalispel’s word for it," mut- 
tered Dexter. 

* Sure," assented MeKibben, * but I 
don't think he'd misstate the facts." 

* You don't know what he would do. 
He's tricky and might wish to make it 
appear that robbery was the motive. 
Has there been an inquest?” 

* Not yet." 

“Then, I take it, you don't know 
who's guilty. What right has Kalispel 
io suspect Roy ? ? 

* [t's known that Roy and Nate quar- 
reled over a poker game last Sunday 
night, and there was bad blood between 
them. Besides that, when Nate left 
Siwash, about nine last evening, Burn- 
ham was seen to follow him." 

“ That is all the evidence you have on 
which to base an aceusation against 
Roy?" asked Dexter sarcastically. 

* m not making any accusation, 
Jim," answered the sheriff; *its Kalis- 
pel.” 

“The charge won't hold, and I'm not 
going to have Roy disgraced by being 
dragged off to Siwash and confronted 
with it. 

“Robbery!” Dexter gave a harsh 
laugh. “I give Roy all the money he 
wants to spend. All he has to do is to 
ask for it. Kalispel is trying to saddle 


a double motive upon him—revenge, as 
well as robbery.” 
“ They say—mind you, Jim, I’m not 


. talking from any personal knowledge— 


that young Burnham has been cutting a 
wide swath in the gambling dens at 
Lamark during the last two weeks. He 
is in debt to several blacklegs there, and 
Kalispel argues that he wanted the 
money to pay these claims and didn't 
like to come to you for it." 

Dexter's face reddened with indigna- 
tion and anger. 

* Kalispel argues!" he exclaimed. 
“ Hell argue anything and do anything 
to injure me. Pll give him all the fight 
he wants along this line, however, and 
if he a 

A shout from Perry claimed the at- 
tention of both men at that moment. 
The deputy was standing over the open 
violin case, a small canvas bag in his 
hands marked plainly with the letters 
WEDE 

* Heres Kalispel’s money," cried 
Perry. “ Blamed funny I didn't think 
of lookin’ in this fiddle-box a long while 
ago." 

Dexter leaped up in a daze, the wliole 
fateful significance connected with the 
deputy’s discovery flashing over him 
with demoralizing power. 

A smothered groan was wrung from 
his lips and he staggered in Perry’s di- 
rection with outstretched hands. 


(To be continued.) 
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ORCHID. 


BY BURKE JENKINS. 


The tale of an impecunious actor, his ‘‘ladye fayre,” and a trick with the telephone. 


C) the day before Christmas Ben 
Stockton was low in funds and 
spirits. Ben was an actor—“ out of a 
job." It is true he hadn't been so long, 
having. graced the shrine of matinée 
idolatry but the week before. 

Just at this time, however, the impe- 
cunious state coincident with the cessa- 
tion of his Thespian duties was particu- 
larly irksome. For, be it known, Ben 
had been paying most rigorous court to 
Bella Calvert. 


Now, Bella had admirers; Bella was 
wealthy; Bella was worth while. So is 
it any wonder that Ben tore his hair a 
little on this Christmas eve when he 
thought of a fitting gift and the price 
thereof ? 

Ben glanced ruefully from his window 
at the early darkening street, snow- 
banked and slushy. 

A florist's delivery auto, in gorgeous, 
rubber-tired glory, stopped before the 
house. A heavily gilded boy trotted up . 
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with a box, the bell rang, and Ben heard 
a knock at his door. 

Ben set the box upon the table, fished 
into his vest pocket for his knife, and 
cut the silk eord. There was revealed 
before his astonished gaze the orchid. 

What orchid? Why, the only one 
spoken of that winter—the one that had 
drawn the crowds to the windows of 
“ Hartley, the Florist,” the one of fabu- 
lous value. 

It was unmistakable, for Ben had seen 
it many a time and oft, and, besides, 
Ben knew Hartley himself, who had 
given him an inkling of its value. 

Ben searched for the card. “ From an 
admirer,” in a feminine hand, was all 
that could be learned. 

Any one who knows anything about 
matinée idols knows that Ben Stockton 
immediately ascribed the gift to the 
genus matinée girl, with the trifling dif- 
ference, mayhap, that this one went the 
others a little better and hence argued 
herself a little more of a fool. 

But Ben surely was tickled. Here was 
just what he’d been pining for. 

He squinted at his dress shirt to see 
if it would stand another wearing, de- 
cided no, and began pulling away at the 
studs. 

An hour or so thereafter he was ush- 
ered into the Calvert drawing-room and 
caught the swish of skirts on the stairs. 

* Good-evening, Miss Calvert." 

Ben rose hastily, but with due regard 
for the orchid box tucked carefully 
under his left arm. 

* Good-evening, Mr. Stockton," an- 
swered Miss Calvert cordially as she 
shook hands. “How cold it must be 
outside." 

“Quite so,” assented Ben, whose 
hands were chill from nervousness. 

* Miss Calvert, I trust that, in keep- 
ing with the season, you will allow me 
the honor." Ben passed over the box 
with Delsarte grace. None could ‘bow 
better ‘than Ben—in a play. 

Miss Calvert smiled her pleasure and 
toiled at Ben’s hard knot. Ben came to 
her relief with his blade. 

Softly nestled in fern and tissue lay 
the orchid. Miss Calvert started at 
sight of the renowned flower. 

* Yes, Miss Calvert, it is the Hartley 
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orchid; but what could be more fitting 
than that the one flower should go to 
the one woman ? ” 

* You overwhelm me, Mr. Stockton." 

* Nonsense, Miss Calvert; it's but a 
poor tribute, and the only thing at all 
that has lifted it above the common- 
place has been the difficulty I expe- 
rienced in forcing Hartley to part with 
it. He finally consented, however, and 
so I now have my pleasure in the realiza- 
tion that the things that are dearly 
bought are those that are really worth 
while.” 

But Ben’s pleasure was short-lived. 

A chilliness was creeping into that 
well-heated drawing-room. Something 
was wrong. 

Miss Calvert’s eyebrows had lifted. 
Conversation lagged and topics grew 
choppy. 

Ben grew uneasy, rose, and backed 
himself, hat to breast, out into the eve- 
ning air, murmuring the while a lame 
well-wishing for the festal morrow. 

Once on the street, his thoughts flew 
fast. 

What was the matter? Why had the 
glow of genuine cordiality faded into re- 
pressive dampness ? 

Then came the awful realization! 

Maybe—oh, ye gods—maybe she, 
Bella Calvert, was the one who had sent 
that orchid’ to him! 

* All over," cried Ben. 
ingly gone; queered forever 

He fingered madly for a match, 
started a cigarette, and wandered aim- . 
lessly in the abandon of despair. But 
the very completeness of the wreck of 
his hopes of Bella seemed, somehow or 
other, to lend some comfort. 

Suddenly Ben stopped short. 

His right fist rose and slapped its way 
into his left palm in an emphasis to the 
startling of a stray cur. 

“Its worth a trial!” cried Ben. “I 
will do it.” 

Aimlessness gone, he made straight 
for Hartley, the florist. 

Hartley himself was in. 

Ben wheedled, Ben cajoled, Ben 
whined for the name of the one who had 
bought the orchid and sent it to him. 

Ben must know for sure in order to 
carry out his scheme. 


* Everlast- 
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But Hartley was obdurate; Hartley 
had his instructions—the name was to 
be withheld. 

Finally, however, upon Ben's calm as- 
surance that it was a matter of life or 
death to him, Hartley yielded his duty 
to his friendship, and admitted it was 
Miss Bella Calvert who had bought the 
famous flower. His assistant had sold 
it to her that very day. Ben’s thanks 
inundated the whole shop. 

He leaped for the door and made 
for a telephone booth. Now, Ben, being 
an actor, was something of a ventrilo- 
quist also; so when Bella Calvert went 
to answer the "phone it was a voice far 
from Ben Stockton's that queried: 

“Hello! Is this Miss Calvert? ” 

* Yes," admitted Bella from her end 
of the wire. 

* Well, this is Mr. Hartley, the 
florist. Miss Calvert, there has been a 
most unpardonable mistake made in 
connection with the orchid which you 
bought.” 

Bella straightened in interest and— 
was it hope? 

“ Well?” she asked. 

“The clerk,” went on Ben, with de- 
liberation and without a quaver in the 
feigned voice, “the clerk who sold you 
the orchid was a new man, and I was out 
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at the time of the transaction, as you 
know.” 

* Yes," assented Bella. 

* Well, when I came in, the clerk 
went out to his luncheon without telling 
me he had sold the flower to you. Now, 
a gentleman came in shortly thereafter, 
bought it of me, and wouldn’t even trust 
me to deliver it. This was probably due 
to the fact that, when it came to the 
actual sale of my famous orchid, which, 
you know, I have almost come to love, 
I hesitated somewhat to let him have it 
at all. 

* He was probably afraid that I would 
repent after he had gone, and so made 
sure of it by taking it himself. Accord- 
ingly, I have been unable to rectify the 
error. 

* All I can say, Miss Calvert, is to ex- 
press my most profound regret, return 
the money, and trust you not to be too 
hard on me.” 

Bella Calvert breathed into the trans- 
mitter in contentment. 

* Of course, I'm much disappointed,” 
she said, “but I suppose it can't be 
helped. Don’t return the money, but 
make a suitable selection of other flow- 
ers and send them to the same address 
to which I ordered the orchid to be 
forwarded." 


NO WAY OUT. 


By BERTRAM LEBHAR. 
A lone shark’s threat, his victim’s burst of temper, and the tragedy that supervened. 


CHAPTER I. 
A CONDITIONAL CONSENT. 


e MEAT did he say?" asked Rosa 
eagerly, as Arthur  Ladd 
entered the room. 
“Its all right. It came out much 
better than I dared hope. He gave 
his consent—conditionally,” answered 
Ladd, taking a seat beside her on the 
sofa. 

* Conditionally? And what are the 
conditions, Arthur? Are they very hard 
to fulfil 2? she inquired. 

* Well, the conditions are that I cut 
out horseracing, gambling, and all sorts 
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of high living. Your father is a pretty 
good sort, Rosa; Pm afraid I misjudged 
him. He wasn’t particularly taken with 
my proposition, and told me with brutal 
frankness that he thought you were 
throwing yourself away on me and could 
do much better. However, he added, he 
wasn’t the kind of father to thwart his 
only daughter’s wishes, so he said if I 
could eradicate my bad habits, he’d be 
willing to consider me in the light of a 
prospective son-in-law.” 

“Dear old dad!” the girl exclaimed. 
“And of course you gave him your 
promise, Arthur? ” 

“ I most certainly did. I'll never look 
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upon cards or go down to the track 
again, Rosa, I promise you that. I’m 
going to turn over a new leaf this very 
: day and work hard to win fame and for- 
tune, in order that I may lay them both 
at your pretty little feet." 

“You dear boy! I know youll suc- 
ceed, Arthur. You can accomplish any- 
thing you want to, if you put your 
mind to it. To think that you should 
have won over my obstinate old father! 
I candidly confess I never thought you 
would be able to manage it. Tell me 
everything that occurred. If only you 
could have heard how my poor heart was 
beating while you were going through 
the ordeal." 

* You poor little faint-heart. Well, I 
don't mind confessing that I felt very 
shaky myself, first of all. You see, every 
time I have met your father he has im- 
pressed me as being such a stern and 
fearsome old chap. Winning your con- 
sent was one thing and winning his was 
another, I fully realized that. Oh, yes, 
Pll candidly admit it was with fear and 
trembling that I knocked at his Sates 
door.” 

* And what happened? ” 

“Why, he called ‘Come in, and I 
went in. He was sitting in a rocking- 
chair, dressed in a formidable looking 
dressing-gown, smoking his pipe, read- 
ing the morning paper and with his feet 
resting comfortably on a red hassock. 
He frowned as I entered. He was a 
most awe-inspiring sight." 

* [ can pieture him. But go on. Tell 
me every detail." 

* Well, I summoned up all my cour- 
age and said *Good-evening, Mr. 
Adrian. He answered in chilly fash- 
ion, ‘ Good-evening, sir. Take a seat. 
What can I do for you?’ The atmos- 
phere just then seemed to grow so cold 
that I was sorry I hadn’t brought my 
overcoat along. 

“T took the seat he indicated, and sat 
there looking at him like a blithering 
idiot, not knowing how to begin.” 

* How did you "finally manage it?” 

* I think I remarked something about 
its being a fine day out, and he replied 
that he'd known better days. Then I 
sat looking at him again for some min- 
utes trying to get my tongue to form an- 
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other sentence. Finally he said, fixing 
his sharp eyes full on me: < What is it 
you want, young man?’” 

* And what did you say?” asked the 
girl eagerly. 

“I got all my nerve together and an- 
swered, *I want Rosa, sir, if you've no 
objections. ma 

* Oh, how brave and clever of you, 
Arthur, And what did he say to that?” 

* What did he say! Why, he just 
jumped clean out of his chair and came 
over to where I sat and yelled: * You 
want what, you audacious young jacka- 
napes? Just say that over again. 

“<I want Rosa,’ I repeated as boldly 
as I could. 

“< How dare you, sir!’ he burst out, 
spluttering with rage. 

** You told me to say it over again, 
sir,’ I replied meekly. 

* * You have the impudence to come 
heře and tell me that you want my 
daughter. Maybe next you'll be telling 
me, sir, that my daughter wants you,’ 
he yelled. 

“<I have her word for it that she 
does, sir,” I answered. ‘If she hadn’t 
assured me of that fact I would not have 
come to you.’ By this time I had re- 
covered my self-possession again.” 

* You brave boy!” said the girl ad- 
miringly. 

“< And so my daughter has gone and 
he said, and it 
was then he told me that you were 
throwing yourself away, and that he had 
hoped you would have done much bet- 
ler." 

* Foolish old dad! And what did you 
tell him to that?” 

“ I told him that his daughter might 
possibly have found somebody who was 
more worthy of her, but not one who 
loved her more truly." 

* Dear Arthur! Did he shake hands 
with you and thank you for that pretty 
speech? ” 

* He did no such thing. He said 
* Fiddlesticks, and turned his back to 
me. After a time he snapped out: 
*D'ye think you can earn enough to 
support two, young man?" 

“I replied that I thought I. could; 
that you had told me you would be satis- 
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that while at present I was only an 
architects draftsman, my prospects of 
advancement in the profession were 
good. And then, what do you think he 
said ? ” 

* [ can't imagine." 

“He snapped out suddenly: * You're 
a gambler. My daughter can't marry a 
gambler.’ 

“Pm not a gambler,’ 
stoutly. 

* * Yes, you are,’ said he. * I noticed it 
the first time you ate dinner with us. I 
asked you to pass me the pepper. You 
took the shaker, pressed your thumb 
and second finger gently but firmly 
around the bottom, laid your finger as 
firmly on the top, set it firmly down in 
front of me, and then gave it a little 
push toward me, exactly the way prac- 
tised hands pass a pile of poker chips. 
You can’t fool me, my boy; Pm too 
observant. When a young man gets the 
habit as bad as that, he must be a con- 
firmed card player? ” 

* [sn't he clever to have A as 
closely as that? ? 

“Oh, he’s wise all right. Then he 
snapped out, ‘I suppose you play the 
races, too.’ 

“< A little, sir, I was forced to admit. 

* * Well, yowll have to cut gambling 
out, young man, if you want to marry 
my daughter. Do you understand that?’ 
he demanded. 

“Of course I promised. ‘Then you 
give us your consent, sir?’ I added 
hopefully. 

“< I suppose Pll have to,’ he growled. 
‘Pm not the kind of father to thwart 
the wishes of his only daughter. If she 
wants you, I suppose she’s got to have 
you. Perhaps you’ve got better stuff in 
you than I think. Pl talk to her later, 
and if she’s really made up her mind to 
take you, I suppose I’ll have to agree. 
Don’t be in any hurry about getting 
married though. I'll nut you on proba- 
tion for at least a yew If you don’t 
touch a card or play the horses during 
that time and live within your means, 
which Pm much afraid you haven't been 
doing, from what I know of you, I may 
consent to a marriage by then, pro- 
vided you're earning enough to support 
a wife.’ 
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“< And may we consider ourselves en- 
gaged during that time?" I asked joy- 


‘fully. 


* * I suppose so,’ he growled; * if Rosa 
wishes it. Not a publie engagement 
though, mind you.’ ” 

* Dear old dad. Isn't he the best 
father a girl ever had?" exclaimed the 
girl enthusiastically. 

* He's a good old chap, and he's giv- 
ing me more than I deserve. I know 
that, Rosa." 

Just how she answered him is none 
of the reader's business. Neither is any- 
thing of what they said to each other 
during the next hour or so. 

At the end of that time, Arthur Ladd, 
the happiest young man in all the world, 
rose to depart. 

He took her little, white hand in his, 
and, looking at it admiringly, he said: 

“To-morrow evening, little girl, 
there’s one more detail, "which Pll at- 
tend to. Ill put a ring on that third 
finger—a ring of such luster and beauty 
that it will make you envied by all your 
friends." 

“You dear boy!” purred the de- 
lighted girl. “ But you must not be too 
extravagant, Arthur.” 

“Don’t you worry. I’ve got a little 
money saved for just that very purpose. 
What kind of a ring shall it be? ” 

“Tl leave it to you,” answered Rosa 
wisely. 

“ How about that ring you noticed in 
the jewelry store window the other day ? 
Don’t you remember? Three large dia- 
monds set one under the other. How 
would that suit you?” 

“Tt was beautiful, wasn’t it, Arthur? 
But it must have been quite expensive. 
Could you afford as much as that? ? 

“Don’t you worry about that, little 
girl. PI get you that very ring before 
another day has passed. It'll look fine 
on that pretty finger of yours, too. Let's 
take the measurements." 

“You’re sure you can afford to buy 
that ring? ? the girl asked him again as 
he was leaving. “ They were large dia- 
monds, Arthur, and it must cost a whole 
lot of money. Remember, we are en- 
gaged now, and I have thé right to speak 
plainly to you about such things." 

* Don't you worry about it," repeated 
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the young man. *I won't have to pawn 
my watch, I assure you." 

But when he had left her and was on 
his way to his boarding-house he said 
to himself: *I wonder how much that 
ring is going to cost! 'Two hundred 
dollars represents every cent I have in 
the world. By pawning my watch, I 
might be able to realize fifty bones more, 
but that ring costs every cent of four 
hundred dollars, if not more. Well, Rosa 
has got to have it, and that's all there 
is to it. God bless her! She deserves 
the finest ring that money can buy." 

From this soliloquy it may be ob- 
served that reckless extravagance was 
one of Arthur Ladd's besetting sins. He 
was generous to a fault, and in the opin- 
ion of his friends as honest a fellow as 
ever lived, but his hardest job was not 
to spend more money than he had. 

This may sound paradoxical; but by it 
is meant that Arthur was continually 
taking upon himself financial obliga- 
tions that there was no immediate pros- 
pects of his being able to meet. “ Trust 
to luck ? was his motto. 

Up to the present, luck had compen- 
sated him for his faith by leading him 
out of all sorts of apparently hopeless 
difficulties. 

Thus, when he had turned the corner 
from the house of his affianced, and was 
walking along swinging his cane and 
trying to puzzle out how he was going to 
“raise the dough” (as he termed it) to 
buy that ring, whom should he come 
across but Pete Murray, a jockey friend 
of his. 

* Hello, Pete! ” cried Arthur heartily. 
* What's doing?” 

“Going to the races to-morrow?” 
asked the jockey. 

“Nope,” said the other, remembering 
his recent interview with Rosa's father. 

* I've got a good thing," suggested the 
jockey carelessly. 


“Tve quit playing the races, Pete,”’ 


said Arthur. “Im going to get mar- 
ried to the finest girl in the world; so 
Ive got to cut out the ponies.” 

* Better take this tip though, Artie. 
It's a good one. I’m playing it myself for 
all Pm worth. I got the tip direct from 
the owner. A ten-to-one shot, at least." 

* A ten-to-one shot!" gasped the 
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other, his interest aroused despite him- 
self. * What is it, Pete." 

* Alexis in the handicap to-morrow. 
It’s a fixed race, and he's bound to win. 
Ive got a thousand on him. You 
shouldn't miss it, Artie." 

* Are you sure it's a cinch?” 

* Positive. I tell you I got the tip 
from the owner himself. Don't be a 
fool. Remember the odds will be at 
least ten-to-one.” 

“Two hundred dollars at ten-to-one 
would bring me in two thousand dollars. 
That would buy that ring several times 
over and give me a little capital be- 
sides," mused Arthur. *I need some 
money. I need new clothes and things, 
and I've got to take Rosa out a whole 
lot now we're formally engaged. Pete 
says it’s a sure thing, and he has never 
failed me before. It's too tempting an 
opportunity to let go by. This shall be 
the last time though. Nobody will ever 
know it. By gad, I'll do it!” 


CHAPTER II. 
A WAY OUT. 


By the time Ladd reached his room in 
Mrs. Jarvis’ select boarding-house, his 
mind was fully made up. 

* [ promised Rosa that I would never 
go to the track again," he said to him- 
self, “and I won't; I'll keep that prom- 
ise even if it hurts: Pll go to a pool- 
room to-morrow and lay that two hun- 
dred on Alexis. I don't think we said 
anything about pool-rooms. 

“True enough, I promised her old 
man that I'd eut out gambling alto- 
gether; but then this won't be gambling, 
it'll be collecting money. I can't lose if 
it’s a fixed race, and Pete Murray has 
always been absolutely reliable. After 
to-morrow, though, Pll cut out pool- 
rooms and all sorts of gambling. I posi- 
tively will. Ev. the surest tip sha’n’t 
tempt me again. Pl settle down to a 
life of sober, hard work. Rosa is well 
worth it.” 

With these reflections he went com. 
fortably to sleep and slumbered that 
night as sound as a bell. 

Next morning when he left the board- 
ing-house to go down to the office: of 
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' Skinner & Wheeler, where he was em- 
ployed, his heart was light and his 
pocket was heavier by a roll of bills rep- 
resenting a total value of two hundred 
dollars. 

When he entered the office, he was.ap- 
proached separately by the managing 
clerk, his two fellow-draftsmen, and the 
office boy. 

X Gobd-morning, Mr. Ladd,” said 
each in turn. “ Got anything good for 
the handicap ? ” 

For Arthur had on several occasions 
given out good tips on the races, and 
this was the day of the great event of 
the season. 

“ Yes,” replied Arthur to each. “ Play 
Alexis as hard as you like. He’s bound 
to win. I’d advise you to get in good. 
It’s your opportunity.” 

Arthur was never the fellow to keep 
a good thing to himself. 

That afternoon he hurried to a cer- 
tain near-by pool-room where he was 
well known and inquired the odds on 
Alexis. 

* 'Ten to one,” was the reply. 

* Good," thought Arthur, and for a 
full two minutes went through a mental 
struggle as to how he should lay out his 
two hundred. 

If he placed the whole sum on Alexis 
to win he could earn two thousand dol- 
lars. If he split his bet and laid fifty on 
Alexis to win and one hundred and fifty 
on Alexis “to show” (i. e., to come in 
first, second, or third) he stood a chance 
of winning one thousand one hundred 
dollars if Alexis came in first, and five 
hundred and fifty dollars if the horse 
came in second. 

Prudence suggested the latter course. 
Under ordinary circumstances Arthur 
would have been disposed to throw dis- 
cretion to the winds on such a sure tip 
as this, but these were far from being 
ordinary circumstances, and he split the 
bet. 

“ PI] probably do myself out of nine 
hundred.dollars by this piece of coward- 
ice,” he told himself with a sigh. “ The 
horse is bound to come in first. How- 
ever, I suppose, that this being a matter 
in which Rosa is concerned, it is right to 
be careful.” 

The news that the great race had 
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started flashed over the wire. Arthur 
stood among the excited throng in the 
pool-room, nervously chewing on the 
end of a big cigar. 

Of course Alexis would win, or at 
least show—but if he didn’t? Ladd 
shuddered at the thought. 

Bah, such fears were groundless. 
Pete Murray’s tips were always reliable. 
The telegraph instrument was already 
ticking out that Alexis was in the lead. 
It was a cinch! 

What a fool he had been not to place 
his bet straight, and thus win two thou- 
sand dollars instead of a paltry eleven 
hundred. Rosa should have her ring, 
and she would never know how he had 
got the money to pay for it. That must 
be kept a secret, and he would never 
play the races again. 

Surely, though, it would have been 
criminal not to take advantage of this 
tip. It would have been throwing away 
money. 

See, the telegraph instrument was al- 
ready ticking out the finishing of the 
race, and the man at the key was open- 
ing his mouth to shout out that Alexis 
had won. 

“ Tack-tack-tack,” went. the instru- 
ment, and the operator read out: 

“Finish of the handicap, Pioneer, 
first; Porteullis, second; Rough Dia- 
mond, third.” 

Arthur listened to the words with a 
face white as death. 

“Pioneer, first; Portcullis, second; 
Rough Diamond, third!” he gasped. 
* Where's Alexis? ” 

*I don’t know yet," said the man 
coldly. * He isn't mentioned." 

Dazed and trembling, Arthur stag- 
gered from the pool-room. Good 
heavens! Could it be possible? He had 
been “stung” by one of Pete Murray’s 
tips! But there must be some mistake. 
He wouldn’t believe it until he saw it 
confirmed in the sporting edition of the 
evening papers. 

Ordinarily he was wont to bear his 
losses stoically; but, as has been said, 
this was not an ordinary occasion. 
Every cent of that two hundred dollars 
he had ambled away. 

To-morrow he had to buy that ring. 
How was he going to do it? He hadn’t 
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enough money to ptirchase Rosa a pack- 
age of hairpins. 

He staggered through the streets and 
into the office of Skinner & Wheeler to 
be confronted by an excited group, con- 
sisting of the managing clerk, the two 
draftsmen, and the office boy. 

* Y owre a fine tipster, you are,” be- 
gan the managing clerk angrily. “So 
Alexis was your sure thing, was he? 
Ive lost twenty dollars by that sure 
thing." 

* P'vé lost ten dollars,” 
of the draftsmen. 

“T’ve lost five," cried the other. 

* I've lost fifty cents," whimpered the 
office boy. 

“< Get. in good, you advised us," 
snorted the managing clerk. “Oh, yes, 
we got in good, all right, confound you 
and your tips. You ought to be hanged, 
Ladd." 

* For heaven's sake, don't," groanéd 
Arthur, sinking wearily into his chair. 
* Cut out that howling over a few piker 
bets. I gave you what I thought was a 
straight tip. How could I tell that what 
I considered was my best source of in- 
formation would go back on. me? 
Heavens, I’ve been stung much harder 
than any of you! I’ve lost every cent I 
have in the world, and I’m afraid I’ve 
lost the girl I was going to marry be- 
sides.” 

There was almost a sob in his voice as 
he uttered the words. 

“Qad!” exclaimed the managing clerk 
in surprise. “ Did it hit you as hard as 
that, Ladd? I’m sorry. Don’t take on 
about it, old man. Better luck next 
time.” ' 

As has been intimated, Arthur Ladd 
was not of a pessimistie nature. He sat 
at his desk for two hours brooding over 
his misfortune and thinking what he 
would do to Pete Murray if he should 
come across him, and how much real 
pleasure it would give him to do it. 

A newsboy came in with the sporting 
editions of the evening papers, and 
Arthur took one. 

Yes, the pool-room man had indeed 
spoken the truth. Alexis had not even 
been in the showing. 'The whole front 
page of the paper was devoted to the 
story of the great race. 
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It described Pioneer's work as a truly 
splendid performance. Was not Alexis 
mentioned in the story at all? Oh, yes. 
See, here was a whole line about him. 

Arthur Ládd read the line and 
laughed aloud; he couldn't help laugh- 
ing. That line of type appealed so 
strongly to his sense of humor. 

The managing clerk looked at bim in 
surprise. 

* Whats the joke?” he growled. 
* You've been brooding these two hours, 
and now you're laughing.” 

“T was laughing to read that Alexis 
came in last. That strikes me as 
being so funny. Yesterday somebody 
warned me against playing the races, 
and called me a gambler. Ha, ha, ha! 
Pm not a gambler, Pm a lunatic. Some- 
body ought to apply for a warrant and 
commit me to an asylum.” 

There was only the faintest sugges- 
tion of bitterness in his laugh. Ladd's 
buoyant spirits were rapidly asserting 
themselves again. 

When, a second later, he remembered 
that that very night he ‘must go to Rosa 
without the diamond ring he had prom- 
ised her—without any betrothal ring at 
all, in fact—the laugh froze on his lips. 

“Good heavens," he groaned, “ what 
am I going to do? I’ve got to get that 
ring somehow, that’s certain.” 

Even as he said the words, his eyes 
fell upon an advertisement in the eve- 
ning paper before him. He read eagerly: 


Dramonps—Easy terms. Jewelry of all 
kinds. Strictest privacy guaranteed. 
Best bargains in the city. Jacob Meyer, 
915 Nassau Street. 


“The very thing!” he ejaculated. 
* What a fool I was not to think of that 
before. The instalment plan, of course. 
So much down and so much a week. 
Rosa shall have her ring, after all. 
* Strictest privacy guaranteed. She will 
never know. Pll go around and see Mr. 
Jacob Meyer right away." 

On his way to 915 Nassau Street, he 
stepped into a store which bore the sign 
of the three brass balls, and exchanged 
his gold wateh for fifty dollars and a 
ticket. 

A quarter of an hour later he was 
entering the office of Mr. Jacob Meyer. 
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The jeweler’s offices were on the 
fourth floor of an office building. A 
sign on the door read: 


JACOB MEYER. 
LOANS AND DIAMONDS. 


* Loans, too, eh," mused Arthur 
Ladd. “ You’re really a most accommo- 
dating gentleman, Mr. Jacob Meyer. If 
you can’t suit me with your stock of dia- 
monds, I can borrow some money from 
you. Things seem to be coming my 
way.” 

He turned the handle and walked in. 
A clerk sat on a high stool industriously 
working at a big ledger. 

“Mr. Meyer in?” 
pleasantly. è 

“ Speak a little louder,” requested the 
clerk, a gray haired old man. “I’m a 
little deaf." 

“Mr. Meyer in?" shouted Arthur. 

At his words a stout, middle-aged 
man with a red face and sharp, pene- 
trating black eyes, opened the green 
baize door marked * Private," which led 
to a second room. 

“ You want to see me, eh?” he asked. 

* You are Mr. Meyer?” inquired Ar- 
thur. 

* Yes, sir. What can I do for you?” 

* [ want to transact a little business.” 

“Then please step into my private 
office. We shall be quite alone there. 
All business here is transacted on an 
absolutely confidential basis.” 

Arthur followed him through the 
green baize deor and sat down in the 
chair toward which the jeweler politely 
motioned. 

* Now you can speak freely, my dear 
young friend," said Mr. Meyer in a con- 
fidence-inspiring whisper. * What is it? 
Diamonds or cash?” g 

“ Diamonds,” řeplied Arthur; “ if you 
have what I want in stock.” 

As he spoke he took a hurried inven- 
tory of the private office. 

A pair of jeweler’s scales stood under 
a glass case on a table near the window. 
Against the wall was a big safe. There 
was no sign of any jewelry in the room. 

“What diamonds do you wish, my 
dear friend?” asked Mr. Meyer almost 
affectionately. 

* [ want to get a ring. Three large 
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stones set perpendicularly. Have you 
such a setting?” 

“ My dear sir, you are in luck. You 
should congratulate yourself that you 
came to me. I have the very ring you 
describe. I got it in trade only to-day. 
Three beautiful one carat stones, set 
just as you describe. Generally I sell the 
loose stones and have them set to order. 
This ring, however, is complete. Isn't it 
most fortunate? I will make a special 
price to you, my dear friend, of five hun- 
dred dollars. You pay cash? Yes?" 

* Not exactly," replied Arthur 
smoothly. “I happen to be a little 
pressed for.ready cash just at present. I 
guess lll avail myself of the easy terms 
you offer in your advertisement." 

* Oh, you want credit?" said the 
jeweler, with just a shade of disappoint- 
ment in his tone. * Very well, my dear 
sir, I can accommodate you, I think. 
Now, how much would you be willing 
to pay down? ” 

* Fifty dollars," answered Arthur. 

* Fifty dollars!” cried the jeweler. 
“ My dear sir! You must be crazy. Fifty 
dollars on a five hundred dollar pur- 
chase! One hundred and fifty dollars is 
the very lowest I would take for an 
initial payment. One hundred and fifty 
dollars down and the balance at tén 
dollars a week.” 

“Then the deal is off,” said Arthur 
moodily. * I haven't got more than fifty 
dollars ready cash.” 

“Then why not take a cheaper ring?” 
suggested the jeweler readily. “I could 
let you have a fine single stone for two 
hundred dollars.” 

* No, I’ve got to have the three stones 
set the way I’ve mentioned. I’m afraid 
there’s nothing doing, Mr. Meyer.” 

Arthur rose to go. 

* Wait a minute; don't be in such a 
hurry. You look like an honest young 
man, and I should like to do business 
with you. Where are you employed? ” 

Arthur told him. 

* Humph! An architect’s draftsman, 
eh? How much salary do you get a 
week?” 

“Thirty dollars.” 

“Thirty. Very good. How long have 
you held your present position, young 
man?” : 
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“Two years; but say, Mr. Meyer, 
aren't you getting deucedly personal? ” 

* You mustn't look at it that way, my 
dear friend. I am merely trying to find 
out just how good a risk you are. Busi- 
ness is business, you know, even between 
friends like us. How long do you intend 
to stay in your present position?” 

* [ have no intention of changing at 
present.” 

* And you are going to get married. 
Who is the young lady, may I ask?” 

“Confound you!” cried Arthur, 
jumping to his feet. “This is going a 
little too far. What business is it of 
yours » 

* Not so fast, my dear young sir. 
There is really no necessity to get angry. 
You buy this ring for the young lady, of 
course. It is customary in the jewelry in- 
stalment business for us to find out 
where the articles purchased go. We've 
got to be very careful, you see. Of 
course it's all strictly in confidence." 

* You won't make any inquiries of 
the lady or her family, or let her know 
in any way that I buy the ring on easy 
terms?” said. Arthur, looking at the 
jeweler searchingly. 

“Not a syllable. It is simply for my 
private information. If you intend to 
give the ring to a reliable party I think 
I will take a chance on you and let you 
have it at fifty dollars down and your 
note for the balance in weekly payments 
of ten dollars. I like your looks, my 
friend. Now, who is the young lady ? 2 

“ Miss Adrian—daughter of Robert 
Adrian, the silk merchant," replied 
Arthur sullenly. 

* You don't tell me! Young man, 
you are inluck. Allow me to congratu- 
late you. I have heard of Mr. Adrian. 
He's a wealthy man.’ 

* Mind you, he mustn't hear about 
this," said Arthur, beginning to feel 
sorry already that he had taken this 
jeweler so far into his confidence. 

* Nol a word, my dear sir. Haven't I 
told you that ‘all business transacted 
here is on a confidential basis? By the 
way, you want to see the ring, of 
course.” 

He went to the large safe against the 
wall, opened it, and took therefrom an 
envelope, carefully locking the safe 


again before he brought the ring over to 
where Arthur sat. 

* Here it is. Isn't it a beauty? » 

He.handed the ring to Arthur, who 
examined it eagerly. 

It certainly was a magnificent piece 
of jewelry. The three large diamonds 
glittered dazzlingly. 'They were beau- 
tiful white stones. It looked the exact 
counterpart of the ring Rosa had ad- 
mired in the store window. 

Arthur handled it lovingly. 

“Very well,” he exclaimed quickly. 
“Tl take this ring, Mr. Meyer. Here's 
the fifty dollars down." 

He handed the jeweler the bills and 
rose to depart, placing the ring in his 
leather wallet. 

* Not so fast, my friend," said the 
jeweler sharply. “ You cannot take the 
ring with you now." 

He had one finger on a little ivory 
button as he spoke, as though he feared 
Arthur intended to carry off the ring by 
force. 

* Can't take it now? 
asked Arthur in dismay. 

* Because I have to make inquiries. 
My! my! what a very unbusiness-like 
young man you are. How do I know 
that the story you tell is all right? I 
must-investigate your references. You 
will please fill out this application form, 
answering all the questions. It is all 
strictly confidential, you know. 

* You can have the ring to-morrow if 
all is satisfactory. Here is your fifty 
dollars back until then." 

* But I promised the lady to bring 
the ring to-night," said Arthur moodily. 

* Y ou just tell her it had to be altered 
so as to fit her finger. Tell her it will be 
finished to-morrow. It will be all right, 
my dear friend." 

* Very well. Pll be here to-morrow 
afternoon. You'll find my references 
all right. And you give me your word 
that not a soul shall know of this trans- 
action? ? 

“T give you my solemn word, ” an- 
swered the jeweler. 

“That is to say,” he added to him- 
self, with a sly smile after Arthur had 
left the office, “nobody shall know of 
this transaction while you continue to 
make your payments promptly, Mr. - 
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Why not?" 
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Arthur Ladd; but if you should sud- 
denly decide to stop paying before your 
indebtedness is settled, or to try any 
funny business with me, as other young 
men like you have done before now— 
well, I think we shall know how to apply 
the screws." 


CHAPTER III. 
A TRAGEDY. 


“Mr. Lapp,” said Mrs. Jarvis 
sharply, “ would you have the goodness 
to step in here a minute, please. I de- 
sire to talk with you.” 

“Certainly,” replied Arthur Ladd, 
following his landlady into the parlor. 


* Anything I can do for you, Mrs.- 


Jarvis, will delight me greatly.” 

“Then you can pay me your board 
bill for the past three weeks. That 
would delight me greatly, too, Mr. Ladd. 
I am getting sick and tired of being put 
off and put off, I can tell you. You are 
the only gentleman of all my boarders 
who is behind in his payments, and I 
do not intend to stand for it any longer. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

* My dear Mrs. Jarvis," expostulated 
Arthur Ladd gently. 

** My dear Mrs. Jarvis’ nothing. 
Don't you *my dear Mrs. Jarvis? me. 
Pay me the thirty dollars you owe, like 
a gentleman, and then we can talk dif- 
ferently to each other." 

* Next week, my dear Mrs. Jarvis, I 
hope to x: 

* Next week nothing, young man. 
My mind is fully made up. Either you 
pay me the money you owe, which you 
can't deny, or out you go this very day." 

* You wouldn't do anything like that, 
Mrs. Jarvis," said her boarder per- 
suasively. “ I’ve lived here so long that 
I’ve come to look upon you as a 
mother.” 

* Well, you wouldn't rob your mother, 
would you?” retorted the landlady 
briskly. ; 

* Rob, Mrs. Jarvis! Dor't talk about 
robbing. Pll pay you every cent I owe 
you. Honestly I will. Fact is, Pm a 
little pressed for money just now." 

*'Then you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, young man, that's all; and you 
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earning a nice comfortable salary, too. 
I know you're courting a young lady, for 
I've seen the letters you receive every 
day in a female hand; but that isn't any 
exeuse for getting into debt. Look at 
Mr. Perriam, the reporter on the Star, 
who rooms on the same floor with you. 
He's never behind in his payments, and 
he's courting a girl, too." 

* Perriam courting a girl!" cried 
Arthur with great interest. “ You don't 
mean that, Mrs. Jarvis. How do you 
know?” 

“How do I know?” replied the 
boarding-house lady proudly, her de- 
light for gossip for the nonce overcom- 
ing her desire for money. “I want you 
to understand, Mr. Ladd, that I have a 
pair of eyes in my head. Don’t I see 
every day how Mr. Perriam is getting 
more and more lovesick? Haven't I 
seen the picture of the girl on the. 
mantel-shelf in his room? Didn't I 
happen to enter the room the other day 
without knocking, and didn't I come 
across Mr. Perriam sitting in a rocker, 
with this girl's pieture in his lap, star- 
ing at it and sighing as only a man in 
love can do? 

* However, Mr. Ladd, that isn't here 
nor there. 'To return to the matter of 
the board-bill. If you can't pay all, you 
must pay part. Otherwise, out you will 
have to go. I should hate to do it, for I 
will say that I like you, but I can't be 
imposed upon any longer. Too much is 
too much." 

“Tl give you five dollars now. It's 
all I have, Mrs. Jarvis," said Arthur 
desperately. * I expect to be able to pay 
you the rest in a little while." 

“All right. . It isn't much, but it’s 
better than nothing. Give me the five 
and Ll give you a little more time to 
settle the rest. As I said before, I 
would hate to see you go.” 

She examined closely the five dollar 
bill which Arthur handed to her, hold- 
ing it up to the light to see that the 
silk threads were there. 

“Thank goodness, she’s settled, for a 
little while at least,’ muttered Arthur 
with a sigh as he climbed up-stairs to 
his room. “It took my last five dollars 
to do it though. I guess that con- 
founded jeweler, Meyer, won’t be so easy 
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to deal with. I’ve received three notices 
from him already during the last three 
weeks, and this last one is peremptory. 
I wonder what he'll do? Guess Pll have 
to go and see him at his office to-day as 
he demands. Pm afraid he'll make 
trouble for me before long. 

“Tf only I could borrow a little money 
to help me out of all this trouble. I 
wonder if Perriam—by Jove, Pve à 
mind to ask him! Mrs. Jarvis said he 
was never behind in his payments. *Per- 
haps he has money. He and I haven't 
got along well together lately. For some 
reason or other he seems sore on me. 
Still, it may be my imagination. At any 
rate, any port in a storm. I guess I'l 
tackle him.” 

He knocked on Perriam’s door. 
There was no answef. “I suppose he's 
gone out,” mused Ladd. “Tl leave a 
note in his room, making a polite 
. ‘touch’ and asking him to leave the 
money in an envelope in my room if he 
can spare it.” 

With this intention he turned the 
handle of Perriam’s door, which was 
never locked, and walked in. 

The first thing he noticed upon enter- 
ing was the photograph of a girl on the 
shelf. 

“Ah,” mused Ladd with a smile, 
“this must be the lady Mrs. Jarvis 
spoke of. I wonder if she’s pretty.” 

Out of mere curiosity he walked over 
to the picture. As he gazed at it at 
close range he uttered an exclamation 
of great surprise. 

* Great heavens," he gasped, “if it 
isn’t Rosa—my Rosa!” 

He turned and fled from Perriam’s 
room with the guilty conscience of a 
man who had opened another man’s 
letter. 

* Perriam in love with Rosa and I 
never guessed it!” he murmured when 
he had gained his own room. “ Rosa 
told me something once about throw- 
ing down another man; but I never 
guessed for a minute that Perriam was 
that other man, and she didn't men- 
tion the fellow's name. Good heavens, 
how extraordinary! And he still loves 
her, poor chap! 

* No wonder he's been sore on me 
lately. I wonder if he's héard about our 
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engagement? Well, I certainly can't try 
to borrow-any money of him under the 
circumstances. I’ll have to face Meyer 
dead broke and trust to luck, that’s all.” 

Taking his hat and the cane he al- 
ways carried, Arthur went down-town 
to call on the jeweler. To term it a vol- 
untary call would not be exactly accu- 
rate. 

He had received that morning from 
the jeweler a letter which informed him 
that he was three weeks behind in his 
payments of instalments on the ring, 
and he, Jacob Meyer, did not propose to 
wait any longer. 

Mr. Ladd must visit his (Mr. Meyers) 
office that day, and be prepared to set- 
tle his indebtedness to date, otherwise 
Mr. Meyer “would be regretfully com- 
pelled to take other steps to collect his 
money. 

The words “ other steps " were under- 
scored in red ink. Arthur Ladd quak- 
ingly wondered what those other steps 
would be. 

Until three weeks previously, the ring 
transaction had progressed splendidly. 
Rosa had been delighted when Arthur 
had placed the flashing gems upon her 
finger, and had said it was the most 
beautiful engagement ring she had ever 
seen. 

She had never suspected for a minute 
that it wasn’t all paid for,.and had 
chided Arthur for spending so much 
money on her. Arthur had started in to 
pay his ten dollars, weekly instalments, 
with prompt regularity. Every week he 
went up to Mr. Meyer’s office and was 
affably received. 

At length, however, the financial 
strain began to tell. Being engaged to a 
girl was expensive, even though Rosa 
realized that he wasn't earning a big 
salary and declared herself contented 
with the simplest entertainments. 

Arthur began to fall behind in his 
payments, and when he went to the 
jeweler's office to make exeuses, Mr. 
Meyer's greeting was not pleasant. 

Arthur hadn't been near the place 
now for three weeks, and he felt uncom- 
fortable when he thought of the threat- 
ening tone of the jeweler’s last letter. 

: However, the music had to be faced, 
so Arthur, trusting to luck to find a 
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wey out as usual, walked into the jew- 
eler’s office with a bold front. 

The same gray-haired clerk he- had 
encountered the first time was seated at 
his desk working busily at his books. 
The green baize door which led to 
Meyer’s private office was closed. 

* Mr. Meyer in?” yelled Arthur, re- 
membering the man’s infirmity. 

** Yes, sir," answered the clerk, “ he's 
in his private office." 

“Tell him that Mr. Ladd wants to see 
him," yelled Arthur in the man's ear. 

* Go and knock on that door," said 
the clerk. à 

Arthur went to the green baize door 
and knocked for admittance. 

“Come in," cried the voice of the 
jeweler, and Arthur turned the handle 
and entered, cane in hand. 

* Ah, Mr. Ladd!” said Meyer coldly, 
“I hope you have come to settle your 
indebtedness.” 

* Not exactly, I am ashamed to say, 
Mr. Meyer," answered Arthur humbly. 
* [ regret that I find myself a little short 
of cash just now. In a week or so I 
hope to be all right again, and then I 
will pay you every cent I owe, and keep 
on paying my instalments regularly." 

The jeweler rose from his seat, came 
over to where Arthur stood, and shook 
his fist in the young man’s face. 

“You swindler!” he cried. “You 
common thief! That kind of talk won’t 
do, do you anderstand me? You pay 
every cent of the thirty dollars before 
this office closes to-night or you take the 
consequences.” 

* But I tell you I haven't any money,” 
expostulated Arthur. 

* Y ou draw a salary every week,” said 
the jeweler sternly. “ What do you do 
with it?” 

“I hardly make enough to support 
me,” answered Arthur bitterly. “I was 
a fool to enter into this contract with 
you.” 
` * Would to God that you hadn’t,” said 
the jeweler with equal bitterness. “I 
can see myself losing nearly five hun- 
dred dollars through being weak enough 
to transaet business with you. But it 
shall not be, I warn you. Nobody shall 
make a fool of Jacob Meyer. You shall 
pay me every cent you owe me; not only 


the overdue thirty dollars, but every 
cent that is coming to me on the future 
instalments; you shall pay cash down to 
me now. You have broken your agree- 
ment, and I will not transact business 
with you any longer on a credit basis. 
You must pay me in cash now for all 
your indebtedness.” 

* But I tell you I haven't any money," 
said Arthur impatiently. 

“Then borrow it from your father- 
in-law to be—Mr. Adrian; he'll loan it 
to you," hissed the jeweler. 

“Borrow from Rosa’s father! I 
daren't," answered Arthur, shaking 
his head. * He has an aversion to young 
men who borrow money. No, you'll 
have to suggest something else, Mr. 
Meyer.” 

4p suggest nothing. You must find 
a way, yourself. I'd attach your salary, 
only how do I know how long you are 
going to hold that job of yours with 
your wild habits. Yowll pay me every 
cent you owe me by five o'clock tdg 
or 2» 


* Or what?” put in Arthur. 

* Or Miss Rosa Adrian will learn by 
to-morrow morning that the ring she 
wears on her little, white finger is stolen 
property, and that the man who gave it 
to her and to whom she is betrothed is 
a thief," finished the jeweler. 

“You infernal scoundrel!” cried 
Arthur furiously. * Did yow not prom- 
ise that you would keep secret ——" 

* Y ou promised, also, that you would 
pay me my ten dollars a week," snapped 
Meyer. * You haven't kept your prom- 
ise, you cannot expect any more con- 
sideration from me. Pay me the money 
you owe me or I myself will visit your 
pretty sweetheart to-morrow morning 
and tear the ring by force, if necessary, 
from her finger. Of course, Mr. Adrian, 
your future father-in-law, will be de- 
lighted to learn what a frugal young 
man his daughter is going to marry. 
It will give him a whole lot of pleasure 
to realize that he will have a thief for a 
son-in-law.” 

He did not have a chance to say any 
more, for Arthur Ladd, maddened be- 
yond all endurance, sprang at him and 
seized him by the throat. 

There was a scuffle. Even the half 
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deaf clerk in the outer office heard the 
sounds of voices raised in anger and the 
noise of furniture overturning. 

He jumped down from his high stool, 
and, realizing dazedly that all was not 
right, was about to run in to see if his 
master needed assistance, 
green baize door burst open and Arthur 
Ladd came rushing out. 

* Look to your master," he yelled to 
the clerk as he ran for the door of the 
outer office. *I think Pve hurt him." 

The gray-headed clerk gazed at him 
dazedly, evidently trying to decide 
whether to seize the escaping man or to 
run to the assistance of his master. 

By the time he had made up his mind, 
Arthur was out of the office and down 
the stone stairs which led to the street. 

The clerk ran hastily into the private 
office, uttering a yell of horror at the 
sight which confronted him. 

The jeweler lay on his back, extended 
stiff upon the carpeted floor, his arms 
outstretched above his head, his glazed 
eyes looking fixedly up to the ceiling. 

In his now lifeless body, evidently 
penetrating clear through the heart, the 
keen blade of a sword cane had been 
driven, the bamboo handle still sticking 
out at Tight angles from the rigid form 
and the blood from the wound dying the 
thick earpet a fearful red. 

“Dead!” shuddered the gray-haired 
clerk. “Quite dead! Good God, how 
horrible! That young man has killed 
him. This cane is the cane I saw him 
bring into this room only ten minutes 
ago. My poor master. He was a hard 
man, but I hate to see him go like this. 
The murderer must be caught!” 

Panic-stricken, hé rushed outside into 
the corridor to give the alarm. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WORSE STILL. 


PrerrtaM entered the editorial rooms 
of the Star and sauntered leisurely 
toward the city editor's desk. Perriam 
was thirty years of age, but looked con- 
siderably older. His hair was already 
faintly tinged with gray and his fea- 
tures habitually wore a blasé expression, 
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naturally to be expected, perhaps, in the 
face of a man who in the compass of his 
few years had acquired more knowledge 
of the world than most men possess at 
the end of a ripe old age. 

In manner, Perriam was cold and dis- 
tant. His associate workers were wont 
to say, admiringly, that they had never 
seen him excited, and didn't believe it 
was possible for him to become so, even 
under the most trying circumstances. 

* He's as cold as an icicle, as sharp as 
a ferret, and the best police reporter in 
the business," was the way his fellow 
reporters described him. 

* Perriam," said the city editor, 
looking up from his desk as the reporter 
approached, * you've come in just in 
time. Here's a pretty good bulletin 
from police headquarters. "There's 
been some kind of a murder at 915 
Nassau Street. It’s an office building, 
and it looks like a good story. Rush 
right around there." 

“Allright,” replied Perriam, and 
without another word left the room. 

The city editor watched his tall figure 
admiringly as it disappeared through 
the doorway. 

“Tf all reporters were like him,” he 
said to himself, “life would be worth 
living. Never stops to ask any fool 
questions—grasps a thing right off, and 
is out on the story before the words are 
scarcely out of your mouth. Now, lots 
of reporters I know would be standing 
here for the next five. minutes, asking 
what kind of an office building 915 
Nassau Street is—whether it's a man or 
a woman who had been killed, ete. Bet 
hell bring back a good story, too." 

Perriam walked to the scene of the 
murder at a rapid stride. It was only a 
few blocks distant, so walking was the 
quickest means of getting there. When 
he arrived, he found an ambulance just 
driving away. 

Inquiry of the elevator man elicited 
the information that Mr. Meyer, a jew- 
eler on the fourth floor, had been mur- 
dered. 

“ The police are up there now," the 
man told him. “So is the body. The 
doctor wouldn't take it." 

Perriam stepped into the elevator and 
was whizzed up to the fourth floor. 
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The glass door marked “ Jacob Meyer, 
Loans and Diamonds," was ajar, and the 
reporter heard the hum of voices inside 
the office. 

Perriam entered. Nobody was in the 
outer room, so he pushed open the green 
baize door which led to the private 
office beyond. 

Here he found a uniformed police- 
man, the gray-haired clerk, several re- 
porters, and a tall, heavy-set man with a 
square jaw. On the carpeted floor lay 
the body of the dead jeweler. 

Perriam recognized the man with the 
square jaw as Detective Sergeant Con- 
naughton, who had the reputation of 
being one of the best men in the detec- 
tive bureau. 

* Hello, Perriam," said Connaughton, 
who had met the reporter on several 
previous cases. “This looks like a 
pretty good case for you fellows." 

“What is it?" asked  Perriam 
quietly. 

* A murder. Stabbed clean through 
the heart after a scuffle. Must have 
died instantly, according to the ambu- 
lance doctor.” 

“Have you got the murderer?” in- 
quired Perriam. 

* No; but we know who he is, and we 
will have him in a little while. We've 
got a clear case against him, too. He is 
a young man— a customer of this dead 
man. Was buying some diamonds on 
the instalment plan, and was three 
weeks behind on his payments, accord- 
ing to this half-deaf clerk. 

* Meyer, the dead man, wrote to him 
yesterday, threatening to make trouble 
if he didn't pay up. The young man 
came to the office about fifteen minutes 
before the murder and was closeted with 
the jeweler. 

“The two fell to quarreling. This 
old clerk, half deaf as he is, heard them 
from the outer office, they made such a 
racket. 

* | reckon the old man, grew threat- 
ening, and the young fellow lost his 
temper. At any rate, a few minutes 
afterward the visitor burst out of the 
private office and took to the street on a 
run, yelling to the clerk, * Look to your 
master; I’ve done for him.’ Oh, it’s a 
clear case, all right." 
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“ Looks like it. What did he kill him 
with? ” 

“A long-bladed  sword-cane. We 


found it sticking in the body when we 
arrived." 

* And you say he died instantly?” 

* Yes, according to the ambulance 
surgeon; the blade penetrated clear 
through the heart." 

“I see. Then there is no mystery 
about the case?” 

* None whatever. It's all as clear as 
day. 'That young man will go to the 
chair for this. He can't escape it." 

* Good. Itcertainly looks like a clear 
case, all right. By the way, what's the 
murderer's name ? ? 

* Arthur Ladd. Why do you start? 
Know him?" asked the detective with 
interest. 

* I know a young chap by that name 
I don't know if its the same one, 
though. He rooms on the same floor 


as I do at my boarding-house. Let me 
see that sword cane. I know he always 
carried one, a bamboo affair. Pll tell 


you in a minute if it's the same cane or 
not.” 

The detective produced the cane,-the 
blade of which was still smeared with 
the blood of the dead jeweler. ` 

“Yes, that’s Arthur Ladd’s cane,” 
said Perriam. “Pd know it in a min- 
ute. He showed it to me only the other 
day and explained to me how it worked. 
You push a button, and the top half 
flies right off. So this was the cane that 
did the trick, eh? ? 

“Yes. What kind of a looking fellow 
is your friend, Perriam? ” 

* Small, slim, clean-shaven, and about 
twenty-two years of age. Dresses well. 
Blue eyes, light hair." : 

* The same man," said the detective 
convincingly. “ That's the very descrip- 
tion this clerk here gives of him. We 
may have to use you as a witness, Per» 
riam, if you know that he owned that 
cane. 

* As a matter of fact, however, the 
clerk's testimony will be strong enough. 
He saw him go in with the cane and 
come out without it." 

“Then things look black for my un- 
fortunate young friend," said Perriam 
soberly. “By the way, what can you 
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tell us about the personal affairs of the 
dead man?” 

* According to his clerk here, he was 
a bachelor, middle-aged, and a German 
by birth. He's been in the instalment 
and loan business for about ten years, 


.and is worth quite a little money. That 


is all we know about him.” 

Perriam and the other reporters took 
notes. 

“Very good. Much obliged to you 
for this information,’ said Perriam. 
* Nothing else that you know, is there, 
Connaughton ? ? 

“No. That’s about all, I guess. If 
we catch our man to-day, you'll hear of 
it, of course.” 

Perriam walked out of the office, fol- 
lowed by the other reporters. When 
they reached the sidewalk they held a 
conference. 

* Looks like a plain case of murder to 
my mind,” said Perriam. “ What do you 
fellows think? ” 

“T can’t see any mystery feature 
about it,” replied Osborne of the World. 
“There’s no doubt at all that this fellow 
Ladd killed him. By the way, Perriam, 
since you know Ladd, what can you tell 
us about him?” 

* Not much," said Perriam. “ He 
occupies a room at my boarding-house. 
We are merely casual acquaintances. I 
know that he's a draftsman in an archi- 
tect's office, and has no folks, although 
he comes from pretty good stock, I 
understand. He plays the races quite 
often, too. "That's all I know about 
him." 

* Well, is a pretty good yarn, at 
that. Lguess Connaughton was right in 
doping it out that he killed the jeweler 
because of the latter’s threats. Must be 
a fiery sort of beggar, eh?” remarked 
another reporter, and the conference 
broke up. 

The other men went back to their re- 
spective offices, and a few minutes after 
they had arrived there and reported to 
their city editors the details of the case 
the sound of their respective typewriters 
could be heard clicking away for dear 
life on the story of the murder of Jacob 
Meyer by Arthur Ladd. 

But Perriam did not return imme- 
diately to the Star office. Instead, he 
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jumped on a north-bound ear and rode 
up-town to his boarding-house. 

When he reached there he found his 
good landlady, Mrs. Jarvis, greatly ex- 
cited. Policemen, horrible-looking ruf- 
fians with big feet, which they did not 
wipe on the door-mat as they came into 
the parlor, had been to the house, and 
were, in fact, waiting across the street at 
that very moment, watching everybody 
that came in and out. . 

They wanted Mr. Arthur Ladd, and 
they accused him of murder. She was 
sure there must be some terrible mis- 
take! 

None of her yeung gentlemen were in 
the habit of committing murders, and so 
she had indignantly told the policemen. 
Oh, she had given them a piece of her 
mind, indeed! But, oh, Lord! * What 
a disgrace to the house! 

All these things she communicated to 
Perriam in one breath. 

* Calm yourself, Mrs. Jarvis," said 
the reporter soothingly. “There is 
really no cause for you to feel alarmed, 
so far as the reputation of the house is 
concerned. Nobody can blame you for 
this regretful affair. You see, this 
murder occurred on Nassau Street, way 
down-town.” 

“Then you know all about it, Mr. 
Perriam. Please do tell me. Surely it 
ean’t be true that Mr. Ladd is in any 
way guilty?” 

* Yes, I am afraid he is, Mrs. Jarvis. 
I've been out on the story and it looks 
like a clear case against him. He went 
down to a jeweler’s on Nassau Street, 
where he was buying some diamonds on 
the instalment plan. 

“They got quarreling over Ladd’s 
inability to pay, and Ladd stabbed the 
jeweler through the heart with that 
sword cane he always carries.” 

“ Oh, the poor young man! The poor 
young man!” sobbed Mrs. Jarvis. “I 
can’t believe he did it, I really can’t be- 
lieve he did it. He was always my fa- 
vorite boarder, although I never told 
him so. Such a nice-mannered, honest 
young chap. 

* Only this very day, too, I was quar- 
reling with him about his board bill and 
telling him he would have to leave this 
house unless he paid up. Perhaps that 
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is what put the murderous thought in 
his head. Poorlad! Imay have driven 
him to it! Wo is me! But I can't be- 
lieve he did it; I can't believe it, Mr. 
Perriam." 

* Your confidence is exceedingly com- 
mendable, but unfortunately the facts 
are all against him, Mrs. Jarvis," replied 
Perriam coldly. 

* And will they arrest him?” asked 
the horrified Mrs. Jarvis. 

“ They expect to, in a few hours. He 
can't get very far away. The police 
have the drag-net out for him. Hasn't 
he showed up here at all?” 

* Not since he left the house this 
morning. Oh, poor young man! Poor 
young man! I hope they. won't catch 
him. I really do." 

Perriam shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently and climbed up-stairs to his 
room. 

When he came down half an hour 
‘later he had changed his clothes, even to 
his hat. He called a cab and told the 
man to drive him to a house situated in 
the sixties. 

The cab drew up before a plain- 
looking brown-stone house, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Robert Adrian, silk mer- 
chant. 

“Mr. Adrian in?” inquired Perriam 
of the maid-servant who answered the 
ring. 

* Yes, sir. He has,just arrived home 
from down-town. What name, please?” 

The reporter took out a card-case and 
extracted therefrom a pasteboard, neatly 
engraved: 


Mr. RICHARD PERRIAM. 
The Star. 


Two minutes afterwards the servant 
reappeared and told the reporter that 
Mr. Adrian would be pleased to see him 
in the library. 

Perriam followed the girl up-stairs. 

* Hello, Perriam!” said Adrian cor- 
dially, as the reporter entered. “ How 
are you? Glad to see you. Have a 
seat, and make yourself comfortable. 
Here, have a smoke. They’re imported, 
and good.” 

“This is purely a business visit, Mr. 
"Adrian," said Perriam gravely. 
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Want you to bear in mind that what I 
have to say to you now is said only in 
my capacity as representative of the 
Star.” - 

* Y ou used to be glad enough to come 
here in your personal capacity once upon 
a time, it seems to me," said the old man 
with a chuckle. E 

* [ know," replied Perriam, wincing, 
* but you know why I ceased visiting 
the house, Mr. Adrian,.and it’s not ex- 
actly fair for you to mention those days. 
I have been trying my hardest to forget 
them.” 

* Well, well. It was only my joke, 
young man. I didn’t think I was going 
to make you feel bad. I thought you 
had forgotten all about Rosa by this 
time. 

* You must not feel sore at her. A 
woman's heart. is an uncontrollable 
thing, you know. 

* First of all, when you came around 
to the house to interview me, and I in- 
troduced you to Rosa, I thought she 
kind of took to you. It seems, however, 
that I was mistaken. Well, it can't be 
helped. 

* You had my good wishes, and if you 
had succeeded in winning Rosa you'd 
have got my consent, for I think a 
father should let his daughter marry 
where her heart is set, provided it's a 
man of good character. Now, it seems 
since Rosa refused you she has gone and 
fallen in love with a certain young fel- 
low y 

“ Arthur Ladd.” 

* Exactly. Do you know him?” 

“It is about him that I have come 
to speak to you, Mr. Adrian." 

* Ah, you want to tell me something. 
against his character," said the old man 
sharply. 

“T again remind you of the fact that 
lam speaking purely in my capacity as 
reporter for the Star,’ said Perriam 
hastily. ^I don't want you to think for 
a second that I would come here per- 
sonally to injure a successful rival in 
love." 

* Proceed," said Adrian. 

“ First, I must ask you a question. Is 
Arthur Ladd formally betrothed to 
your daughter Rosa? ” 

* Conditionally, he is.” 
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* She wears a ring as a sign of their 
engagement ? ” 

* She does, with my permission; but 
what of that, Perriam ? ? 

“That ring isn't paid for.” 

“ The deuce you say.” 

“Ladd bought it on the instalment 
plan, and has only paid about three in- 
stalments." 

“The young jackanapes, and one of 
the conditions to my consent was that 
he should live within his means," cried 
the old man angrily. “ PI see about 
this. I'll dispose of Mr. Ladd before he 
is a day older. He is a fine young man 
to think of marrying my daughter! ” 

* But that isn't the worst, by any 
means," continued Perriam quietly. 

“What! Worse still!” cried the 
old man. “Then hurry up and speak 
out, man. Is he a forger also?” 

* Worse.” 

* Worse than a forger! What the 
deuce do you mean? Yowre crazy, 
Perriam. Crazy with jealousy! I don't 
believe a word of what you have said." 

“The police are now looking for 
Arthur Ladd to arrest him on a charge 
of wilful murder," said the reporter 
slowly. 

* Wilful murder! Good heavens, you 
are crazy! My daughter’s young man 
a murderer? It can’t be true. What 
do you mean, Perriam?” 

“Jacob Meyer, the jeweler who sold 
Arthur Ladd the ring your daughter 
wears, was stabbed through the heart by 
Arthur Ladd this afternoon. The jew- 
eler threatened the young man with ex- 
*posure if he did not pay up the over- 
due instalments on the ring. To save 
himself, Ladd killed him. 

*Ive been working on the story. 
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That’s why I came up to see you—on 
business. Ladd has run away.” 

“The dastardly dog. Good heavens! 
I wonder if Rosa knows about this. 
This will kill my little girl. She was 
dead in love with this young jackanapes, 
and that’s the only reason I permitted 
the engagement, for I never thought 
overmuch of him myself. He was a 
gambler, and I mistrust gamblers as a 
rule.” 

He rang the bell, and a maid-servant 
appeared. 

"Is Miss Rosa in the house?” her 
master inquired. 


* No, sir. She went out about an 
hour ago." 

* Alone? ” - 

“No, sir. Mr. Ladd called for her 


and they went out together." 

“Ladd here!” gasped both men, 
jumping to their feet in surprise. 
“Where did they go, girl?" yelled 
Adrian. “Which direction did they ' 
take? Hurry! Speak!” 

“I don't know, sir,” stammered the 
maid. “They didn't leave any word. 
As they went out I heard Miss Rosa say 
to Mr. Ladd something about going to 
the bank.” 

“To the bank! I know what’s hap- 
pened, then. That scoundrel has eloped 
with my daughter. He has come to this 
house, his hands red with the blood of 
his victim, and persuaded my confiding 
girl to run away with him. Perhaps 
they are married already—my daughter 
the wife of a murderer! 

* We must hurry, Perriam! 
not a second to be lost. You love her 
and you will help me. They must be 
caught at once, Perriam. They must be 
caught!” 


There is 


(To be continued.) 


AT CUPID'S WHEEL. 


I STAKED my all on a single throw, 
And waited breathlessly 

For the turn of the wheel to bring me round 
A fortune or bankruptcy. 

When Cupid doubled the reckless cast, 
I hurried my prize away— 

For whoso wins with his heart at stake. 


Were foolish again to play ! 


Daisy Rinehart 


To the Readers 
of The Argosy 


WORD to you personally — every one of you. 

It is this: I want you to get from your news- 

dealer the December number of MUNSEY'S 

LU MAGAZINE. I don't know how many of you 

now read MUNSEY'S, but I do know you all should read 

it— know you cannot afford to let the paltry sum of 

TEN CENTS STAND BETWEEN YOU AND 
MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE. 

For ten cents you can buy what costs us TEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS—ten thousand dollars, mind 
you, for a single copy. It doesn't mean any the less to you 
that we print nearly 700,000 copies. It wouldn't mean 
any the less if we printed ten million copies. The hard 
and fast fact is that in MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE 
you get for ten cents a ten thousand dollar magazine 
and get it just the same as if only one copy were printed. 

If we printed but one copy of MUNSEY'S MAG- 
AZINE it would cost us ten thousand dollars. ‘This first 


cost, the cost of making the plates, includes the purchase 
of manuscripts and drawings and the cost of engraving, the 
salaries of editors, artists, superintendents, and general 
managers, the cost of type-setting and of electrotype plates, 
rents, and general expense. You little realize, no one 
realizes, what magazine-making today means—the work, 
the thought, the everlasting care and anxiety and pains- 
taking that it involves—a first-class magazine, | mean. 

And a first-class magazine is in fact a first-class magazine 
regardless of the price at which it sells. The price no 
longer has anything to do with it. Price is wholly a 
question of business policy, wholly independent of magazine- 
making—of the merits of a magazine. 

The business side of it is this: Is it wiser to have 
a small circulation at a big price, or a great big circulation 
at a small pice? MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE was the 
pioneer in the small price theory. It made the ten-cent 
price for itself, and made it possible, too, for other mag- 


azines to sell at this same price. 


The Christmas Munsey 


I especially wish you to get this Christmas number of 


MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE. It will be on sale at your 


newsdealers on NOVEMBER 25, but you should 
ORDER IT NOW. Ask your newsdealer to save you 
a copy. I want you to examine it and see for yourself if 
it isnt a tremendously fine example of magazine-making— 
see if it does not make good my assertion that the price no 
longer indicates the quality of a magazine. 

Nowhere in the world, and in no other shape, can 
you buy so much value for ten cents as you can get in 
MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE. The fiction—stories both 
long and short, the helpful and instructive articles, the 
illustrations, the art, the poetry and biography, and papers 
on timely subjects—all these mean, or should mean, so 
much to any one of ambition — any one who wishes to 
improve himself and to be in touch with the thought of 
the day—that he cannot afford to miss a single issue of 
MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE. He cannot afford, I repeat, 
to let ten cents stand between him and MUNSEY'S 
MAGAZINE. 

| want you to get the habit of reading MUNSEY'S 
MAGAZINE. Do you know that ninety per cent. of 
the reading of the world is done from habit? We read 


this paper or that or the other from habit, and the same 


is true of magazines. We read everything from habit, or 


we have the habit of reading nothing. 


Get into the habit of reading MUNSEY’S. It will 
bring you the biggest returns on the investment you have 
ever made, and will give you twenty hours of pleasure 
and instruction every month—twenty hours for ten cents, 
half a cent an hour. 

Don't fail to get the CHRISTMAS MUNSEY. 
This is a personal talk with you, the readers of THE 
ARGOSY—a personal talk with you about MUNSEY'S 
MAGAZINE. 


ORDER THE CHRISTMAS 


MUNSEY FROM YOUR 
NEWSDEALER NOW. 
ASK HIM TO SAVE IT 
FOR YOU, OR YOU WILL 
NOT GET IT. 


A COLLEGE CONSPIRACY. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE. 
The lamentable drowning of ‘‘ Gussie’? Smith and how it set press and faculty agog. 


T would be unfair at this late date, 
when all institutions of learning 
have turned over a new leaf and have 
completely abolished that unknown 
quantity called  hazing— it would 
' be wholly unfair to state the exact 
name or location of that great university 
which constituted the alma mater of 
Charles Augustus Smith. 

lt is enough to say that fully one- 
third of the college men in the East 
constantly swear by that same college 
and its mental and physical supremacy, 
and as constantly swear at all the other 
colleges. But for the sake of con- 
venience it must be named, and the 
name of Birdseye University will suit 
it just as well as any other. This is 
especially appropriate, for be if known 
that it 1s situated, not on the regular 
line of any railroad, but is the attractive 
terminus of a small spur, and those 
travelers who do not board the jigger 
train upon this spur catch nothing but 
a birdseye view of Birdseye University. 

Now, Birdseye University excelled in 
everything. Men went there because it 
was the best place to go; because there 
everything was carried to extremes, 
from tuition fees, which were very large, 
to the chances of passing good exami- 
nations, which were very small. 

But it excelled in nothing so much as 
-it did in the gentle and now almost 
unknown art of hazing. Hazing there 
was hazing with a capital H, and out of 
this admirable custom grew the harrow- 
ing experiences of Charles Augustus 
Smith—experiences already related in 
the public press, already commented 
upon all over the broad land, but expe- 
riences which ought to be related in 
detail to be appreciated. 

In fact, it may be said that the college 
career of young Mr. Smith was one of 
the influences to which the abolition of 
hazing was largely due, and for no rea- 
son but that it was largely advertised. 
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Hazing at Birdseye had begun to 
assume such serious proportions that 
timid parents adopted an evasive 
method. They kept their hopeful off- 
springs out of*Birdseye until fall was 
over, tutoring privately the while, and 
then entered them just after the con- 
clusion of the midwinter vacation. This 
was a very effective way of dodging the 
issue in almost every case, except in the 
case of Charles Augustus Smith. 

Young Mr. Smith never explained the 
reason why he had not entered the pre- 
vious fall, but the reason was apparent 
when one looked upon him. If fear 
and timidity ever bore human names, 
the name of each must have been 
Charles Augustus Smith. 

And when the freshman class re- 
sumed their studies in the month of 
January they found this young gentle- 
man already installed, with his room and 
his seat assigned to him. The freshies 
smiled significantly to themselves, and 
looked his name up in the register— 
and themselves registered a vow of 
thanks for his very expressive middle 
name. 

* Augustus,” said Big Tomlinson, the 
leader of the class; “that’s good— 
mighty good! It saves us the trouble 
of inventing one. We'll call him Gussie; 
it suits him to a T.". 

It did suit him, for if ever a man had 
the name “ Gussie” written upon his 
face and form and features, that man 
was Smith. 

He was a chap of medium size, so far 
as height was concerned; he had a pink- 
and-white complexion, wore glasses, was 
afflicted with an embarrassed manner, 
flushed when spoken to, and had long, 
light hair, parted in the middle. He 
dressed in a foppish sort of way, and 
his coat was padded so as to give the 
impression that his shoulders were ex- 
traordinarily broad. 

Unfortunately for him, he kept to 
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himself, and again unfortunately for 
him, he studied his lessons, took notes 
religiously of all the lectures, and his 
recitations were well-nigh perfect. But 
for all this, he was Gussie Smith, and 
nothing else. 

Now, if Gussie had delayed his en- 
trance into Birdseye to avoid the 
exuberant second years, he was all right 
—he had accomplished his object. But 
apparently he had not reckoned upon 
the fact that he had his own class to 
deal with. 

And he did have to deal with it. 

For one week had not passed before 
the freshies had vowed a vow that they 
eould not, would not, and should not 
stand for a thing like Gussie Smith. 

For a time Gussie busied himself in 
fixing up his room to suit his taste. 
Among other things, he tacked up a 
complete system of lazy cords. His 
walls and ceilings were crisscrossed and 
gridironed with these things, and Gus- 
sie arranged them so effectually that he 
could sit at his desk, poring over a book, 
and could do any one of the following 
things simply by pulling this cord or 
that: open the door, shut the door, ditto 
the window or any window, put out the 
light, pull down the bed covers, revolve 
his bookcase, drop (by a patent arrange- 
ment) coal upon the grate, rake the fire, 
swing his robe de nuit from the closet to 
the floor of his room, and change his 
* Busy day " sign on his door to “ Walk 
right in.” And all these things at a 
second's notice. 

Everything in Gussie's room was just 
$0; he was a regular old maid. 

But it is not these old maid qualities 
that provoke the admiration of man- 
kind, and the freshman class found that 
it could not stand Gussie Smith any 
longer. 

Accordingly, Big Tomlinson, the 
president of the class, and Jenks Jen- 
kins and Bully Whitehead put their 
heads together. 

They ‘were the three giants of the 
form, and when there was any deviltry 
going on they were in the van. In five 
minutes after they had put their heads 
together they had decided upon a plan 
of operations. 

Bully Whitehead demurred a little. 
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* Its January," he said, “ and it’s too 
cold.” 

“Not a bit," retorted Tomlinson; 
“everything’s melting fast and it's 
warm as summer outside. Besides, it’s ° 
just what he needs. When shall it be?” 

* How's Saturday?” suggested Jenks 
Jenkins. 

“ Saturday it is,” said Tomlinson. 

Now, these three young men had al- 
ready been reprimanded for their 
exuberant spirits, and they determined 
that this thing must be done in a 
corner, on the q. t., so to speak, and they : 
had hit upon Saturday afternoon be- 
eause the faeulty were then generally 
out of sight. 

It was fairly late on Saturday when 
Gussie Smith, studying inside his room, 
heard a decided knock upon his door. 
He stretched his arm up above his head 
and pulled the handle of a rope. 

* Come in," he yelled. 

The lateh clicked and the door 
opened. 

Gussie looked up; then he rose to his 
feet and bowed in a respectful manner. 

For three men had entered, and these 
three were none other than Prexie 
Woolworth, the president of the uni- 
versity, Caleulus Manning, the profes- 
sor of mathematies, and "Traditional 
O'Keefe, who held the history chair. 

At least, at first glance that is what 
they seemed to be. In reality they were 
none other than Big Tomlinson, Jenks 
Jenkins and Bully Whitehead, disguised, 
both for the sake of safety and for the 
purpose of duly impressing Gussie 
Smith. 

Cleverly disguised, they were, and 
closely resembling the members of the 
faculty whom they counterfeited. 

* What—what can I do for you?” 
asked Gussie Smith, in a mild, quaver- 
ing voice. 

“Ts this Mr. .Charles Augustus 
Smith?” demanded Big Tomlinson, 
imitating the precise tones of Prexie 
Woolworth. 

Gussie’s hand stole upward before he 
answered. Then he spoke in a voice 
trembling with fear. 

* Y-yes, sir," and in his nervousness 
he grasped one of his lazy cords. 

Big Tomlinson waved his hand. 
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“Ready, gentlemen," he said. * One, 
two, three. Go.” 


With a mighty yell, they rushed upon” 


Gussie Smith. 

At that instant something in the cor- 
ner clicked, but they paid no attention 
to it. On they came. The sun- was in 
their eyes, and they did not notice that 
Gussie had just been able to dodge aside 
and escape the onslaught. 

He stood, with a white face, looking 
at them as they sprawled upon his desk. 
Immediately they recovered themselves 
and grabbed him. 

* Come with us," said Tomlinson. 

* Where?" inquired Gussie Smith, 
feeling limp and weak in the grasp of 
the big fellow. 

* For your Saturday constitutional," 
yelled Bully Whitehead. They marched 
Gussie down-stairs and across the green. 

Students passed them here and there, 
but at sufficient distanée to make their 

disguise effective. For whenever they 
met a man—freshie, sophomore, junior, 
or czar, no matter who he was—that 
man lifted his hat respectfully and 
dropped it back upon his head. 

Of course, after the first appearance 
in Gussie's room they did not attempt 
to keep up the deception with Gussie, 
for any disguise is perceptible at close 
range. 

Whether Gussie knew who they really 
were is another question. 

He walked on ahead until they 
reached some marshy ground leading 

‘down to the stream. Then Gussie 
stopped. 

* I think Ill go back again,” he said. 
* [ —we'll get our feet wet here." 

J He said it as though that were suff- 
cient inducement to the others to right 
about face; but they kept on, and 
pushed him along, too. 

Now, January had been a warm 
month, following the heavy snowfall of 
December, and the river had developed 
into a, torrent. It was called a river, 
butafter all it was nothing but a small 
stream, possibly a hundred and fifty 
feet wide. Now it was very turbulent 
and very muddy. 

* Mr. Charles Augustus Smith," said 
Tomlinson, “possibly you may have 
overlooked the fact that you really are 
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a golf ball—a pretty poor kind, but yet 
a golf ball. We are the professionals, 
the Willies of the links. We have drib- 
bled you down here and we are about to 
‘make a great play. It is necessary for 
us to lift you into the air and to drive 
you across this stream. Of course, we 
may not be able to land you exactly upon 
the other side, but we shall do our best." 

Gussie Smith looked from one to the 
other. 

“What are you going to do?” he 
asked anxiously. “ Throw me into the 


water? ” 
“We are not, Charles Augustus, 
otherwise Gussie,’ said Tomlinson. 


* You are familiar with that rule of 
physics that an object once propelled 
into space will keep on in the given 
direction unless its course is diverted by 
some influence. 

“We are going to aim you for the 
dry land two hundred feet away. If 
you are so foolish as to divert your 
course and drop into the stream when 
you have gone but ten or fifteen feet, 
we cannot help it. We shall start you 
in the right direction. The rest is up to 
you.” 

Gussie Smith seemed lost in thought. 
But only for an instant. 

* You had better not," he finally ex- 
claimed. * It will be the worse for E 

For whom did not appear, for while 
he was speaking the three seized him 
bodily and propelled him, as they had 
said, into space. 

An instant later there was a loud 
splash, and Gussie Smith had disap- 
peared into the stream. 

* Gee, fellows," said Bully White- 
head, scared now that they had carried 
out their intention, “ it must be cold as 
ice. We ought not to have done it.” 

* Aw,” returned Tomlinson, “ it’s all 
right. I’ve been chucked in myself. 
He's all right. Hell come out and we 
will run him for a couple of miles and 
then take him back and toast his toes. 
It ’ll do him good. Now watch.” 

They were gazing at the spot where 
they assumed that their victim would 
rise to the surface. But the stream was 
running swifter than they thought. 

Finally they saw him, spluttering, 
three hundred feet down the stream, 
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He was attempting to reach the far- 
ther shore. 

He struck out, but' suddenly desisted, 
and, frantically waving one hand in the 
air, again went down. 

* Jehosophat! ” exclaimed Jenks Jen- 
kins. * He's gone under again.” 

“Tt’s all right," said Tomlinson. 
* He ean feel bottom there, and he'll 
come up again.” 

They ran down-stream. Their view 
was somewhat obstructed by the scrub 
willows that skirted the river, but they 
kept a sharp outlook. 

Finally Tomlinson, scared just a bit 
himself, called out. 

“Gussie!” he yelled. 
you, Gussie? ” 

There was no response. 

“ Gussie! ”- yelled the three. “ Gussie 
Smith! ^ 

All this had taken place in almost the 
space of time that it takes to tell it, yet, 
when a man is struggling in the watera 
minute is a long time. 

The three stood still and looked into 
one another’s faces. 


* Where are 


* Smith! Smith!" they repeated, 
their eyes fixed on the place where he 
had last appeared. “Smith! Oh, 
Smith!” 


They heard nothing but the ripple of 
the muddy waters; saw nothing but the 
surface of the stream. No hands, no 
head appeared—no Gussie Smith. Half 
an hour later three bedraggled men, 
- talking wildly and incoherently among 
themselves, staggered across the fields 
toward the college buildings. 

These men were men who had leaped 
incontinently into the stream and 
wadded up and down, calling for 
* Smith! Smith! Gussie Smith! "—men 
whose eyes were strained with much 
peering into the dusk up and down the 
stream; men who had darted here, there 
and everywhere in search of the man 
they could not find. 

“Great heavens!” wailed Bully 
Whitehead, as they neared their hall. 
“This is simply awful!” 

A mighty groan went up from the 
other two. 

A student passed them, looked at 
them in surprise, and then hustled off 
his hat. 
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For the first time since Gussie Smith 
had disappeared they remembered their 
disguises. 

Wildly they tore them off, wildly 
plunged into the darkness of the big 
stone building, and sought the room of 
Tomlinson. 

They ate no supper. 
talked with bated breath. 
What to do about it? 

question. 

Jenks Jenkins suggested going to the 
faculty at once and telling the story. 

The other two said no. They ad- 
vised waiting a day or two, at least; 
there was time enough to own up to the 
ghastly truth. 

To-morrow they could go down to the 
stream, and 

They shuddered. 

They lighted no light; they did not 
go to bed; they sat in the darkness all 
night long and talked. 

It is likely that those three saw more 
of one another’s souls that night than 
they ever thought to see. 

The next day they made a hopeless 
search. The river was more swollen, 
more turbulent, and heavy stones even 
were being washed from the bank and 
carried part way down the stream. 

The three men all that day wandered 
aimlessly among their fellows and 
through the town. ‘They had a secret. 
Did they dare divulge it? 

Each had reason to ask himself this 
question the next morning, for it was 
then that Birdseye University was elec- 
trified with the news. 

For the New York Light, the morn- 
ing edition of which reached the college 
town at 8 A. M., contained a full account 
of the affair. 

It mentioned but one name, and that 
was the name of Charles Augustus 
Smith. It was headed by the startling 
words: * Birdseye Freshman Hazed to 
Death." 

The faculty was paralyzed. The 
president at chapel demanded of his 
students the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

No man answered, no man stirred; 
for Tomlinson, Jenkins and Whitehead 
had frantically agreed to. keep quiet, to 
say nothing. 


They sat and 
That was the 
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Ii was not a question of honor; in 
their agitated minds it was simply a 
question of safety, and there was safety 
„in silence. 

Some time or other they would atone 
for this thing, but not now—not now. 
Later they would seek out the boy's 
parents and make a full confession, but 
they couldn't do it now; they simply 
couldn’ x 

Well the end was not yet. The 
papers took it up. Hazing was bitterly 
decried. "The countryside rose in bitter 
indignation. 

Birdseye’s faculty was wild. 

But there was more to come; the 
publie authorities took it up, and 
sleuths canvassed the college buildings 
and interviewed all the students. 

The minds of Tomlinson, Jenkins 
and Whitehead were suffering under the 
strain. For the hundredth time they put 
their heads together, and with a decided 
result. 

* Fellows," said Tomlinson, “my 
mind's made up. We must make a clean 
breast of this thing—that's all there is 
to it. And we'll do it in chapel. We'll 
get up and do it before all the fellows. 
That’s better than in a stuffy room with 
the faculty. "We'll tell our story. Then 
we'll be understood, at least. What do 
you say?” 

They agreed. It was on Thursday 
morning that their Se was to 
take effect. 

On that morning the eas rose 
and made the same appeal that he had 
made each morning, requesting, nay, 
demanding, that the students solve this 
mystery. 

He had finished, and Tomlinson rose. 
Tomlinson held out his hand to attract 
the attention of the president, and 
started in to speak. But he stopped, 
with his glance glued to the entrance 
door behind the platform. — . 

And well might he stare, for suddenly 
there had entered a young man wearing 
spectacles, a young man of timid and 
uncertain manner, a young man who 
bowed nervously to the faculty, a young 
man whose name was Charles Augustus 
Smith. 

All the students saw him at once. 
Tomlinson was petrified, but he was 
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quick-witted. He dropped immediately 
into his seat. 

* Look! Look!” he exclaimed to 
Whitehead and Jenkins, who had se- 
cured places next to him. “ Look at 
that! Thank heaven!" 

Mr. Smith, after bowing to the fac- 
ulty, as a sort of half-way acknowledg- 
ment of his tardiness, stepped jauntily 
down the aisle and sought his seat. The 
president stopped him. 

“Mr. Smith!” he exclaimed. 

Smith halted and turned. 

* Where—where have you been? ” de~ 
manded the president. “ Where have 
you been all these days? ” 

Smith looked in amazement at the 
president. 

“T have had,” he responded, “a 
heavy cold, and I have been laid up. I 
have been at my cousin’s, sir. My 
people are in Europe, as you know. I 
was compelled to stay out for a day or 
two. I—I came back as soon as I 
could." 

* Mr. Smith," said the president, * is 
it true that you were thrown into the 
Minnehaha River last Saturday?” 

Smith nodded vivaciously. 

* Oh yes,” he answered. “I sup- 
posed you knew about that. I was, sir, 
and it was that that laid me up for a day 
or two.” 

“Mr. Smith,” thundered the presi- 
dent, “why has there been so much 
mystery about this thing?” 

Smith seemed bewildered. 

* Mystery!” he exclaimed, “I knew 
of no mystery. I was in the river and 
got out, and had to go somewhere to 
get over it. Dm sorry to have been 
away, but I could not help it.” 

“Mr. Smith,” went on the president, 
* [—I must request you at once to point 
out the men who were your assailants. 
Do you know who they were? I—I must 
sift this thing to the bottom." 

Charles Augustus Smith smiled. 

“T doubt, sir," he said, “whether I 
could point them out. However," he 
added, drawing from his pocket a folded 
newspaper, *the extra edition of the 
New York Light has illuminated the 


mystery with their photographs. Here, 
sir, is the picture." 
He handed up the paper. The presi- 
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dent took one look and then literally 
yelled with rage. 

For there, depicted in clear and un- 
mistakable photography, appeared the 
figures of three men, all arms and legs, 
making a wild dash toward the camera. 
And these three men were none other 
than the president of the college, the 
professor of mathematies, and the in- 
eumbent of the chair in history. 

In the excitement that followed, Gus- 
sie Smith passed down the aisle and 
reached his seat. But before he sat 
down he leaned over and whispered to 
Tomlinson and his two friends. 

“Tf you fellows,” said Charles Au- 
gustus Smith, * will keep your mouths 
shut, nobody will be the wiser. Under- 
stand?” 

They understood. They subsided, al- 
though they were still frightened. The 
faculty immediately broke up chapel, 
sent the students to their classes, and 
went into secret session. 

They sent for Charles Augustus 
Smith. They could get nothing out of 
him. All that he would say was that he 
had been thrown into the river, and that 
was all, 

They could find no fault with Charles 
Augustus, for they knew the attitude of 
the class toward him, and knew that he 
` had been the subject of abuse. He was 
a victim and was entitled to consider- 
ation and not reproof. 

They called up the editorial offices ot 
the Light on the long distance wire. 
They succeeded in getting the office. 
The editor was very gracious, but he got 
more out of them than they did out of 
him, and what he got made a fine story 
for the afternoon edition. 

But they insisted upon an answer to 
one question. 

“Who furnished the details of the 
story to the Light?” 

The editor was willingness itself. He 
told them. It was a reporter of the 
name of Howard W. Budd. 

* Where did Budd get the informa- 
tion?" 

“Now,” said the editor, “you are 
asking me too much. I don't know 
where he got it; I don’t care. Ifit were 
a fake, d haul Budd over the coals, but 
according to your own admission, gen- 
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tlemen, 
true. 

* But Fl do anything you say and I'll 
print anything you say. In fact, Vl 
be only too glad to print this entire con- 
versation, word for word.” 

“No, no!” yelled the president. 
“Don’t do it! No, no, I tell you! Hey, 
Central, don’t cut me off! ” 

“T didn’t cut you off,” said Central. 
* He rang off. See?” 

Before the president was able to get 
the editor again, the story had been set 
up and was on the street in the shape of 
a special extra. 

The faculty were wild, but powerless. 
Try as they might, they were unable to 
find the perpetrators of the outrage or 
the man who had furnished the story to 
the papers. 

It was true that they suspected Smith 
of making the whole tale up out of his 
imagination, but unfortunately for this 
theory, in the early stages of the game, 
during Smith's absence, they had found 
men who, from a distance, had really 
seen the thing, but who were too far off 
to distinguish the men who did it. 

It was an admitted fact that Smith 


the story was undoubtedly 


had been thrown into the ice-cold stream 


against his will, and that was the whole 
story. 

Nobody could blame Smith. They 
might suspect him, but they couldn't 
blame him. 

But there were three men who did 
blame him and blame him exceedingly. 
These three men had a decided griev- 
ance. These men were Tomlinson, Jen- 
kins and Whitehead. 

“Blamed little rascal,’ they said 
among themselves, “to get us worked 
up like that. It’s just like him. Tried 
to get the faculty down on us. By 
George, he had no business to worry us 
like that. Not much. We’re not through 
with him yet.” 

And they weren’t. They determined 
to make another call on Smith, and to 
make it in the evening. 

Smith was in his room when they ap- 
peared. He pulled a lazy cord as usual 
and opened up the door. 

“ Glad to see you, gentlemen, ? he said 
politely. “By the way," he added 
pleasantly, “I have never shown you 
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how these things work. I can do any- 
thing with them, even to taking pic- 
tures." 

He pointed to his camera in the 
corner, and smiled. 

“T snapped it on you fellows that 
day," he continued, “and afterward 
came back that same night and got the 
film. But," he resumed sorrowfully, 
“I was awful wet and cold, and so I— 
I just changed my clothes and went 
down to my cousin's. His wife's a good 
nurse, and she fixed me up." 

He opened an old-fashioned album. 

“PI show you a picture of my 
cousin,” he went on. “ He's an awful 
nice fellow. There he is.” 

He smiled again. 

“His name,” he said softly, “is Mr. 
Budd—Howard W. Budd.” 

He hesitated. 

* He's a reporter on the New York 
Light,” he added. 

Tomlinson shut the book with a 
snap. s 
* Gussie,” he said, * we've got an ac- 
count to settle with you. You've been 
responsible for a considerable amount 
of mental anguish. You played us a 
trick—a measly, little boy's, old maid's 
trick. We're going to spank your fresh- 
ness out of you, right here and now. Do 
you see ?.? 

They started in. 

The next morning Charles Augustus 
Smith was in chapel right on time. He 
was neatly dressed and his shoulder pads 
stuck out farther than ever. 
smiling countenance. Later three be- 
draggled members of his class entered a 
lecture room. Gussie smiled as he saw 
them. 

They were suffering chiefly with 
swollen countenances, and were various- 
ly demoralized. 

They were very late, for they had 
been down-town to attend upon a gen- 
tleman whose specialty was whitening 
discolored countenances. 

“Gentlemen,” said the professor— 
O’Keefe, it was, of the chair of history— 
“what is the meaning of this? What is 
the matter? ” 

* We've been knocked out,” answered 
Tomlinson feebly. 

Charles Augustus Smith arose. 


He bore a - 
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“Dr. O'Keefe," he remarked in a 
firm voice, “I desire to make a state- 
ment. I made an assault upon these 
gentlemen last evening. I apologize for 
it. If any one should suffer, it ought 
to be I, and not any one of them." Then 
his mouth trembled. “'They—they 
have suffered enough already, sir." 

Dr. O’Keefe smiled. 

“They look so,” he remarked grimly. 
“But, Mr. Smith,” continued he, gaz- 
ing disdainfully upon Smith’s pink-and- 
white countenance and his spectacles, 
“ I think you are romancing. Do you 
mean to say you did all this—upon all 
three at once? ? 

* Ask them, sir," returned Charles 
Augustus Smith. “They can tell you. 
I—am very sorry for it though,” he 
added, “ very.” 

Dr. O’Keefe shook his head, but he 
was a genial old fellow with lax ideas of 
discipline, and he was never hard on the 
men under him. He put his finger on 
his book. 

* Mr. Tomlinson,” he said, “ give me 
a brief account of the gladiatorial fights 
in Rome during the reign of Julius 
Cesar.” 

Tomlinson did it—beautifully, too. 

After the class was over, a few men 
stepped in the corridor and waylaid 
Charles Augustus Smith. 

Among these men were Tomlinson, 
Jenkins, and Whitehead. 

* Say," one or two of these men said 
to Gussie, * who the dickens are you? " 

Gussie smiled. Some one clapped 
him on the back. 

* Hello," said this individual as his 
hand resounded against Smith's coat, 
“T thought this was all padding that 
you had^back here.” 

Gussie blushed. 

* [ never pad,” he said, and his shoul- 
ders seemed to grow broader as he said 
it “I leave all that to Messrs. Tom- 
linson and company." 

Uneonsciously he widened his chest. 
Immediately one of the crowd sprang 
forward and threw back Gussie's coat. 
He laid bare three gold medals that 
shone in the dim light of the corridor. 

“Hello! What's this?" they ex- 
claimed. 

Again Gussie blushed. 
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* [—I only wear these occasionally, 
he said apologetically, * but PI tell you 
now that you ask. The first one—that 
little fellow—I won in a swimming 
match last year.” 

He paused. 

* The second,” he went on, * I got for 
knocking out two fellows in succession 
in a boxing match.” 

* Whats the last one?” asked an- 
other man. - 

* Oh, that," said Smith deprecating- 
ly, *that is only a sort of side-show. 
It’s one I got last summer from a cam- 
era club out home. I got it for some 
interior views." 

Tomlinson, with one hand up to his 
eye, stepped forward. 

“Say, who are you, any way?” he 
demanded. 

“Pm Charles Augustus Smith,” he 
answered. 

“T know that," returned Tomlinson, 
* but what I want to know is where you 
came from—what school? ? 

* Oh,” answered Gussie; “ of course. 
Why, I am a member of the last class 
‘from the Hopetown Preparatory 
School.” 

A member of the crowd gave vent to 
a long, low whistle. 

“'The dickens! ” exclaimed this man, 
who was Bully Whitehead. “ That ac- 
counts for it.” 

He, too, stepped forward. 

* Say, look here, Mr. Smith,” he ex- 
claimed. “I think we’ve heard of you 
before. The Hopetown Prep. No won- 
der. Say, aren’t you the fellow that was 
known up there as Strong-Arm Smith? 
Are you that chap? ? 


Smith looked nervously about. 

*'The—the very same,” he said in a 
trembling voice 

* Gee," said another; “ that. accounts 
for it, then. But look here, why didn't 
you come into the class last fall, like a 
man? What did you sneak in in Jan- 
uary for?” 

Tomlinson held up his hand. 

* Hold on," he said. “‘ Sneak?’ is a 
highly improper word to use with ref- 
erence to our friend Strong-Arm 
Smith.” 

He seized the culprit, forced him to 
the floor, and compelled him to apolo- 

ize. 

* ll tell you why,” finally answered 
Smith. “I promised the Preps to play 
on the school team all the fall; that’s 
why. And," he added, “I had to keep 
my promise. They would have knocked 
me into the middle?of next week if I 
hadn’t.” 

This was regarded as mere airy per- 
siflage on the part of Smith—as though 
anybody could knock him into the mid- 
dle of next week! 

* Gentlemen,” said Charles Augustus 
Smith, *it is barely possible that Cal- 
culus Manning, Esquire, is waiting for 
us in the mathematics-room, and as I 
know my lesson and the rest of you do 
not, I am anxious to get over there and 
impress him to the best of my ability. 
Will you join me?” 

Charles Augustus Smith, alias Gussie 
Smith, alias Strong-Arm Smith, took 
off his spectacles, wiped them in an 
agitated manner, coughed nervously, 
and—led the march to the mathematics- 
room. 
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I ASK not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done, 

But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun. 


I would pray God would guard them from evil, 
But my prayer would bound back to myself ; 
Ah! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 


Charles M. Dickinson. . 


THE OUTCAST- 


BY W. BERT FOSTER. 


The lure of false hopes that paved the way to tragedy, hedged with doubt, and girdled 
by remorse. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Ramon Burress returns to his native village possessed of nothing save his medical degree and some 


debts, which his uncle has given him to understand he will settle. 


He finds Leslie Searles, his boyhood 


sweetheart, betrothed to his chum, Seymour Lloyd, and his uncle refuses to settle his bills save by a legacy. 
His uncle’s taunts, his disappointment and the demands of his creditors half madden Burress, and 
when, while out hunting, he comes upon his uncle in the woods, he impulsively shoots in his direction. 
As his uncle falls dead, Lloyd rushes from the underbrush, crying out that Ramon is a murderer. 
In his haste he falls and stuns himself. Burress returns to his own home, and later on Lloyd is brought 


in, discovered by Orrin Paddock, the old herb man. 


The young doctor does his best to revive him, know- 


ing the while that with his friend's returning consciousness his own doom will fall. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A GHASTLY RESPITE. 


URRESS had leaned forward and 
seized the covering, intending to 
turn it back from Lloyd's body. ‘This 
brought his face much nearer that of 
the patient, and on the instant of the 
girl's speech he saw Lloyd's eyes flash. 
Widely the lids sprang apart, reveal- 
ing the eyeballs, distended and with a 
glare in them which nothing but fear 
could inspire. No recognition—or 
seemingly none; only terror looked out 
of those staring orbs. 

The doctor's hand, steadied now by 
the emergency, sought the patient’s 
heart. At the instant of the contact a 
change took place in Lloyd’s attitude. 

Without uttering a sound, he sudden- 
ly threw his arms about the man leaning 
above him, his fingers interlocked in a 
vise-like grip, squeezing the doctor to 
him, crushing the latter’s ribs and chest 
in the maniacal embrace until he 
shrieked aloud. 

The act was so unexpected that Bur- 
ress was utterly helpless for the mo- 
ment. lLeslie’s voice echoed his scream, 
and she seized Lloyd’s arm and sought 
to break his grip. 

“Stop, Seymour! 
doing?” she cried. 


What are you 


At her words and touch the patient 
uttered a sound which resembled the 
inarticulate cry of a dumb beast more 
than it did a tone from a human throat. 
He threw himself to the far side of the 
couch to escape her hand, glancing back 
wildly over his shoulder as though fasci- 
nated by some horrible apparition. 

This movement gave Burress a 
chance to release himself. He gathered 
his strength, and, crowding his bent 
knee against the other’s body, broke his 
hold and suddenly straddled Lloyd’s 
legs, holding his trunk down upon the 
couch by pressure upon the arms. 

Panting for breath, uttering now 
and then the strange, guttural noise, 
Lloyd continued to struggle to escape. 

At.the first moment of the attack the 
doctor believed his old friend had re- 
membered the scene in the woods, and 
feared for his own life perhaps; the 
memory of the murder was the chief im- 
pression upon his aroused mentality. 

But now, looking down into the wide- 
open eyes of the patient, and hearing 
the inarticulate sounds he uttered, he 
was convinced that some awful change 
had taken place in Lloyd. This was not 
the Seymour Lloyd whom he had so 
long known; the very expression of his 
countenance was foreign to that of his 
old friend. It was as though a strange 
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personality had taken possession of 
Lloyd while he remained in that heavy 
stupor. 

His body lay there, writhing and 
struggling under Burress’ grip, but 
Lloyd's self—the soul and mind of the 
man—had suffered a transformation. 

And with this change, whatever it 
might be, had come the bodily strength 
of a maniac. 

Burress saw that the patient would do 
himself some injury, or harm those 
about him, if he was not controlled, 
and his own strength was waning. 


“Leslie! The trunk straps—in the 
rear office. Quick!” the doctor 
panted. 


The noise of the struggle had brought 
old Betty to the door, but she was help- 
less. The girl darted away instantly on 
the errand, and was back in a few sec- 
onds with the long strips of leather. 

Still holding the patient flat upon his 
back, Burress instructed the girl to pass 
one of the straps underneath the couch 
and so across poor Lloyd’s body and 
arms. She drew the straps tight and 
then Burress leaped off the writhing 
man and made it secure. The second he 
fastened about Lloyd’s legs. 

The patient was bound, but Burress 
himself was shaking like a leaf. Leslie 
was in tears and old Betty was moaning 
in the corner with her apron oyer her 
head. 

Burress dropped into a chair, staring 
into the glaring eyes of the man on the 
couch. - 

What had really happened to him the 
doctor could not entirely understand. 

His mind, that of a plain medical 
practitioner, had not become warped by 
dabblings in so-called psychic phenom- 
ena. 

Some phases of aphasia and amnesia 
had come under his notice during his 
practical work in the hospitals; in this 
nerve-stretching age such cerebral dis- 
eases are growing vastly common. And 
the blow upon the head which Seymour 
Lloyd had received might well have been 
sufficient to throw the victim into 
almost any state of brain disorder. 

“What is it? What is it?” begged 
the girl, gripping the physician’s arm 
with an energy which prevised hysteria. 
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* He is mad, Ramon! He does not 
know me! See—see! Look at his 
eyes. He does not know me!” 

Burress seized a glass of water from 
the stand, dashed into it a few drops of 
cordial, and administered the mixture 
to the.girl. He seated her in his own 
chair. 

* No, no, Leslie!" he said firmly, 
holding "her hands. “You must not 
give way—if you would help Seymour. 
Be brave 

“But he does not know me!” she: 
cried, as though that fact was a horror 
which dwarfed all other circumstances. 
* Look into his eyes, doctor. He is 
afraid of me.” 

Burress was gravely contemplating 
the bound man upon the couch, al- 
though still holding her fluttering hands 
until the cordial should do its work. | 

* Wait—wait!” he muttered. “ Let 
us be calm. He is not mad, Leslie; it 
is not that. This—this is more serious 
than I supposed." 

She grew rapidly calmer and he pur- 
sued his reflections: 

“See! That is not the look of a mad- 
man—not as we understand madness. It 
is fear—wonder—amazement. No, no! 
I cannot believe him a maniac. It is 
something vastly different from luracy. 
This—this is not Seymour Lloyd who 
lies here; it is another.” 

* What do you mean, Ramon? You 
mystify me. I do not understand." 

“ Nor do I, only in part. This is not 
Lloyd—not as we have known him. He 
is lost for the time being. This is a 
different personality—a new identity. 

“Tt is not delirium; something much 
more complex. than that. A trans- 
formation has taken place in his poor, 
hurt brain. He does not know us— 
neither you nor me, Leslie; nor does he 
recognize his surroundings. See? 

* He is like a being new born into the 
world, but with a man's physique. I did 
not understand what that struggle 
meant. I see it now. This is beyond 
my knowledge, I am afraid. I must 
wire Munhall; perhaps he can advise us, 
and he will know of somebody better in- 
structed in such cases than myself 

* Ramon, you will not leave him!” 
cried the girl excitedly. 
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He looked at her gravely and shook 
his head. 
* No. 
need help and advice. Let me try to 
explain this to you, if I can. You saw 
the struggle which was going on just 
before his paroxysm of physical force? 
In that one convulsive moment Lloyd 
was, I believe, transformed into a being 
upon whose present consciousness was 
thrust vividly, and for the first time, a 

realization of terrestrial things." 

Leslie sat with clasped hands, gazing 
fixedly upon the young doctor as he 
spoke. Her bewildered and anxious 
expression exhibited how little of all 
this her perturbed mind had compre- 
hended. 

* My poor, poor child!” Burress ex- 
claimed, stroking the hand he still 
retained in his own palm. “It is ter- 
: rible to see our friend so; but I do 
not believe it islike insanity. "This con- 
dition of mind will not last forever. I 
have not been a student of such phe- 
nomena; somebody with more knowl- 
edge than I possess can better advise us 
of his true condition. But I believe 
Seymour is, to all intent and purpose, a 
mere infant. 

* And we must not waste time—not a 
moment. I will send for Munhall and 
for Professor Oglethorpe, who, I now 
remember, gave us several lectures upon 
this branch of  medico-science. Be 
brave, Leslie. This will call for all your 
fortitude, I know. But the case is not 
without hope. I say this with every 
honest intent and belief. Lloyd's con- 
dition is serious—more serious than I 
had any reason to believe, but, please 
God, we will save him and bring him 
back to himself—and to you.” 

He finished brokenly, dropping her 
hand and turning quickly away. But. 
Leslie caught at his sleeve for a mo- 
ment. 

* Oh, Ramon, I believe you—I trust 
in you. Remember—remember what he 
is to me.” 

Could he forget that? Burress stag- 
gered to his feet and for a moment 
wavered there unsteadily. 

Then the instinct of the physician 
ruled, and he controlled himself. He 
spoke sharply to the sobbing Betty. 


I will not leave him, but I . 
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* Find somebody to take these tele- 
grams to the railway station," he said. 

He glanced down again at the bound 
man, whose rolling eyes seemed com- 
passing the entire room and all the ob- 
jeets in it in their terrified gaze. "The 
bandages upon Lloyd's head had become 
disarranged and he stooped over him to 
readjust them. 

Lloyd shrank away, and again the 
strange cry—inarticulate and like that 
of a dumb person—burst from his 
throat. But Burress did not wince this 
time. 

He arranged the bandages and then 
trusted himself to look at Leslie once 
more. 

* He is all right. He cannot injure 
himself or be injured. I am going to 
the office to write the messages. I will 
be but a minute." 

He walked firmly from the room, 
crossed the hall, and shut. himself into 
the office. 

There a sudden thought came to him, 
and he crumpled into the chair before 
Munhall’s desk as though stricken by a 
lightning bolt. 

The man whose first conscious word 
he had feared, the single eye-witness of © 
the tragedy in the forest, had lost all 
knowledge of the murder and of his own 
identity. 


———— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE OUTCAST OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Tue chain of circumstances begin- 
ning at daybreak that morning, when 
Ramon Burress stood with the rifle in 
his hands on the ridge above the wood- 
road, had been forged so rapidly, link 
by link, that the man's soul seemed now 
shackled to the wheel of torture without 
hope of release. 

He lay in his chair panting, utterly 
unnerved, the tags only of various 
thoughts clinging to his mind—that 


. mind which was on the verge of pros- 


tration. The strain was. becoming un- 
bearable. 

Dread of the gallows, and hope of 
escape, were the poles between which he 
had vibrated for hours, He had 


worked over Lloyd with the expectation 
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of being apprehended for murder when 
his old friend aroused to consciousness. 

For Leslies sake he spent every 
energy of his mind, every atom of 
knowledge he had gained of such cases 
in the schools, to bring her lover out of 
his stupor, and the shock of having 
Lloyd open his eyes in this awful and 
almost inexplicable condition seemed to 
his overwrought brain more frightful 
than would have been the result which 
he had expected. 

He was saved, but only for the time 
being. It merely meant the prolonging 
of the agony of doubt and fear under 
which he had labored since morning. 

Surely poor Lloyd would not settle 
indefinitely into this changed person- 
ality. 

The patient could not be abandoned 
now. Unless Burress played an utterly 
brutal part, he could not leave Lloyd 
bound to that couch, and in the care 
only of two ignorant and weak women 
while other physicians were being sum- 
moned. 

No; all further thought of leaving 
Barrowsvale must be thrust from him. 
He must remain and see the matter 
through. Munhall should be sent for, 
and Professor Oglethorpe. 

‘He’ could not go out into “the world 
to wander under an assumed name and 
to take up some other mode of exist- 
ence. His medical career, it seemed, 
was not to be closed so abruptly. 

Fate had bound him here, and here 
he must remain. There was no escape, 
and this in itself, he saw, constituted 
one of the modes of punishment to 
which his crime sentenced him. 

Betty knocked at the door after a 
time and told him that a boy was wait- 
ing for the telegrams. Burress pulled 
himself together with an effort and 
penned the two despatches. 

These sent away by the hand of 
Betty, who still sniveled and wiped her 
eyes, Burress turned his attention to 
plans for the future. And these were 
not plans dealing with his own safety. 
Seymour Lloyd’s condition, although 
compassing his own salvation, appealed 
to Burress as altogether terrible. 

Burress believed Lloyd utterly inca- 
pable of understanding any function of 


his own body as well as lacking all 
acquaintance with the surroundings into 
which fate had thrust him. “The open- 
ing of his eyes at the sound of Leslie's ` 
voice was purely involuntary. Then, 
when Burress touched him, this newly 
born infant with a man’s strength and 
a madman’s desire to use it had grap- 
pled with him. 

As with a babe, Lloyd’s strongest 
impression was fear; with his preter- 
natural intelligence and powers of per- 
ception, his alarm at being thrust 
suddenly into this universe of ours was 
far greater than that of the new-born 
child. 

Unless skill higher than that of Ra- 
mon Burress be iust to bear upon 
the case, he did not see how Lloyd was 
to be transformed into his old self. 

The situation of a man who had lost 
all knowledge of the world in which he 
had lived and worked for twenty-eight 
years, who had forgotten his fellow-men 
completely—who had even forgotten the 
woman whom he. loved and wished to 
make his wife—such a situation ap- 
pealed to Burress' mind as rising to the 
heights of human agony. 

Certain phrases of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne's, in his delineation of the char- 
acter of that wonderful man, Wakefield, 
came to the physician's mind, for they 
seemed to bear more or less directly on 
the case in hand: 


Amid the seeming confusion of our 
mysterious world, individuals are so 
nieely adjusted to a system, and systems 
to one another and to a whole, that by 
Stepping aside for a moment a man ex- 
poses himself to a fearful risk of losing 
his place forever. Like Wakefield, he 
may become the outeast of the universe. 


Seymour Lloyd had “ stepped aside.” 
That fall down the embankment above 
the wood-road had constituted the cause 
for a change in Lloyd’s individuality 
which was marvelous. 

He was truly “an outcast of the uni- 
verse "—a man without a country, with- 
out a parentage, without friends. Bur- 
ress realized that Lloyd’s condition of 
mind at this very. moment must be one 
of uncontrollable horror. If actual 
insanity did not result, it would be an 
interposition of divine providence. 
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He rose from the desk, remembering 
that he had left Leslie alone with the 
patient much longer than he intended. 
As he stepped into the hall a footfall on 
the porch reached his ear, and he 
opened the door. > 

It was Orrin Paddock. 

* How is he?" the herb-gatherer 
asked in a shrill whisper, with the shield 
of his hand beside his mouth. “ How's 
poor See? 
dooes he? ” 

* He is out of his stupor, Orrin,” was 
the reply. 

“Gosh! Thet so? An’—an’ 

He wet his lips, but could not speak 
. fora moment. Burress saw that he was 
greatly excited. 

* Wha—what dooes he say?" burst 
from the old man at length. 

* Nothing. 'The poor fellow doesn't 
know anybody—yet. He has not 
spoken.” 

“He is mad, then? Marcy on us! 
- Thets what I was a-feared on. This is 
a turrible day, Dr. Burress—a turrible 
day! Its jest a-driven that poor boy 
crazy, I spose.” 

* What do you mean?" asked Bur- 
ress quickly, his suspicion rising. “ Why 
should See be disturbed by anything 
that’s happened aside from his own acci- 
dent? ? 

“Why, he seen yer uncle killed, 
didn’t he? ” 

“We only suppose so; we cannot 
know until See comes to himself,” the 
physician said hoarsely, turning his face 
aside. “ And the poor fellow is by no 
means crazy, so don't go around telling 
that yarn, Orrin.” 

* Waal, I sh’d think it ^ud make him 
loony, all right," commented Orrin, 
shaking his head. "Then he looked up 
suddenly. “Oh, I forgot, doe; Mr. 
- Medbury wanted I sh'd tell ye that he'd 
put off the inquest til| mornin'; he 
wants you ter view the body." 

* Very well" was the almost sullen 
reply. “I have sent for Dr. Munhall 
and another gentleman for a consulta- 
tion on Lloyd's case. When they arrive 
I shall attend to that matter.” 

“Then you reckon See’s in a purty 
serious condition, eh ? 

es ie a 
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He don't sense nothin’ yet, 


* An’ poor Leslie! Marcy on us, Ra- 
mon!” groaned the old man. “ It never 
crossed my mind ?bout her till ye told 
me an hour ago E 

Burress turned toward him suddenly 
and seized his arm. 

“What do you mean, Orrin?” he 
asked. “ What are you hinting at? ”, 

Orrin Paddock advanced his lips to 
the physician’s ear. 

* [ll tell ye,” he whispered. “ I—I 
found th’ gun ol’ Solon was killed 
with.” 

Burress fell against the wall, but 
seized the door-knob to steady himself; 
otherwise he would surely have slipped 
to the floor. 

“You found the rifle?” he gasped. 

It seemed an utter impossibility, for 
he had buried it deep in the swamp; yet, - 
to a man who had already endured what 
Burress had suffered that day, even as 
wild a possibility as the recovery of the 
fatal weapon seemed probable. 

* Yassir!” exclaimed Orrin, awed, yet 
delighted by the importance of his in- 
formation. “I tell ye, doctor, I seen it 
w’en I found ol’ Solon an’ Lloyd. W’en 
See fell he dropped th’ gun. There it 
was, stuck in th’ bushes, erbout ha’f way 
down th’ bank.” 

Burress breathed again. Then,it was 
not the weapon he had sunk in the 
quagmire that the old fellow had dis- 
covered. It was another. What other? 

Slowly as his clogged mind acted, the 
true explanation *at length flashed 
through it, and Burress leaped like a 
spirited horse under the spur. He 
seized Orrin by the shoulders and swung 
him about to face the door, through 
which flooded the afternoon sunlight. 

With burning gaze he peered into the 
old man’s countenance. 

“ Stop where you are, Orrin,” he cried 
huskily. “ Don’t tell me that you for 
an instant suspect Seymour Lloyd of 
shooting the'old man? My God! You 
do—you do!” 

It was almost a wail, and, removing 
his hands from the herbalist’s shoulders, 
the younger man covered his face, his 
frame shaking with suppressed sobs. 

Does sin not bring its own punish- 
ment? Only the fool will deny this doc- 
trine. 
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It was dreadful enough to remember 
that his own hand had laid Solon Bur- 
ress dead in that woodland path, and 
that through his murderous act his old 
friend Lloyd suffered; but now the fin- 
ger of suspicion pointed at the innocent 
victim who even then lay strapped to 
the couch in the adjoining room. 

* Sh! Sh!” warned Orrin. “I dunno 
what ter think—I swear I dunno. But 
it looks mighty onsartain. 

“There was Solon dead in the road, 
an’ See layin’ hurt ag’inst th’ rock at 
the foot of the hill. Ha’f way up th’ 
hill was his gun; it’s got his name 
scratched onto th’ butt, too. 

* [ts a turrible thing, Ramon—turri- 
ble! I don’t wonder th’ boy's out o' his 
head. An’ that poor gal——” 

Burress dropped his hands. The 
thought of Leslie was like the touch of 
cold steel. 

“Have you repeated this to any- 
body? Did you give Medbury the gun, 
Orrin?” he panted. 

At the moment wild visions of rush- 
ing to the coroner and yielding himself 
up as the murderer ravaged Burress’ 
chaotic mind. The sin upon his con- 
science was already heavy enough; Sey- 
mour Lloyd must not be accused of his 
crime. 

“No, no!” responded the herbalist, 
shaking his head vigorously. “I ain’t 
said a word to a soul but you, doc. An’ 
I hid the gun. It couldn’t be now’t but 
an accident, any way. 

“ The poor lad must ha’ done it with- 
out meanin’ to. He had nothin’ ag’in’ 
ol’ Solon. An’ that’s what is the matter 
with him now. It’s what has made him 
mad—the remembrance of it, I mean.” 

But Burress, getting a grip on him- 
self, shook his head. 

“No. The bruise upon his skull is 
the cause of his present condition; there 
can be no doubt of that. But the dan- 
ger is My God! Nobody else 
must learn about that rifle, Orrin!” 

* [—I didn't know jest what ter do 
erbout it," said the herbalist. * He's in 
trouble enough as it is, poor lad! Ifhe 
gits well, he'll likely tell us all erbout 
it, an’ then ’twill be time enough ter 
make it publie, if that’s best.” 

Gossip as Paddock naturally was, Bur- 
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ress saw he must be trusted to keep his 
word. 

“ I depend upon you to say nothing 
about it, Orrin," the physician said. 
* Besides, how do we know poor Lloyd 
had anything to do with my uncle's 
death? ^ 

He could not look at the old man as 
he spoke. 

“There were probably several hunt- 
ers in the Big Woods at that hour," he 
added huskily. 

“Thet’s so—thet's so!” admitted 
Paddock. “ Bill Gridley went out with 
a party of six ’at stayed overnight at the 
Barrows House, I understand. An’ 
them city men air mighty careless with 

ns.” 

“ And how about the magazine, Or- 
rin?” pursued Burress eagerly. “ Did 
you open the breech? Was his rifle 
loaded ? ” 

The old man nodded, his lips pressed 
into a straight line. 

“Yep,” he said. “ An’ there was an 
empty cartridge init. Poor See didn’t 
even stop to pump that out arter the 
shot. 

* [ts a clear case, doc, an’ a turrible 
one. If one o’ them air city detectives 
got holt o? th’ gun Wall, ^twould 
be all up with the boy!” 

Orrin went away then, intent upon 
carrying Burress’ promise back to the 
coroner; but the doctor remained to 
pace the porch, not daring to present 
himself before Leslie in the sick-room. 

The complications of his position 
were hourly growing in number. Here 
was a difficulty of which he had not 
dreamed before. That Lloyd should be 
accused of the very crime of which he 
was the sole witness seemed beyond the 
bounds of credulity. : 

And yet there was a danger in it. 

Lloyd must have fired one shot before 
reaching the scene of the murder. 
Burress’ own rifle was safely hidden; it 
would never be found in that morass. 
But there was a possibility of Lloyd’s 
weapon being a factor in placing the 
sick man in a grave position. 

Added to all that the physician had 
endured this day, this new situation 
came near snapping the thread which 
bound him to sanity. He paced the 
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porch in the gathering dusk, a vietim to 
fearful mental agony. 

His erime was like the first of a row 
of child's blocks set on end; the shoot- 
ing of Solon Burress had started a chain 
of horrors, one falling swiftly upon the 
heels of another. 

The thought that another might suf- 
fer for his crime if he escaped had never 
before entered the physician's mind. 

But at once the possibilities suggested 
by the finding of Lloyd’s rifle at the 
scene of the murder lashed his mind to 
feverish activity. 

The memory of his crime vouchsafed 
him no peace. At the juncture when it 
seemed that the laying of his uncle’s 
murder to Ais door was indefinitely 
postponed, this possibility of an inno- 
cent person being accused arose. 

He had thought of poor Lloyd as 
* the outeast of the universe." Surely 
that phrase more nearly fitted his own 
state. 

He, the criminal, tortured by fear, 
lashed by the whip of remorse, haunted 
by visions of his awful act and its more 
awful penalty—he, Ramon Burress, was 
the outcast. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE PROMISE. 


Tne housekeeper aroused Burress by 
coming to the door and announcing sup- 
per. He remembered that he had not 
eaten since the night before, and very 
little then. 

And Leslie had gone without nourish- 
ment quite as long as would be good for 
her, too. 

This thought helped to startle him 
out of his beclouded state of mind, and 
he hurried into the sick-room and fairly 
drove the girl to the supper table. 

“You cannot be a good nurse and 
neglect your own body,” he told her. 
“T shall need to depend upon you a 
great deal by and by, for I foresee that 
our poor friend may be ill some time. 
We cannot have you breaking down just 
at the beginning of the siege." 

* Oh, doctor, if you were only sure he 
would recover," she responded. “It 
seems $0 hard that he does not even 
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know me. He seems afraid of me, in- 
deed. Will—will that last? "—Aand she 
was sobbing again. 

* We will hope that nothing con- 
nected with his present state will last 
for long," Burress declared, restrain- 
ing his own feelings with difficulty. 
* Be of good cheer, Leslie. I have sent 
for two wise men, in whom I have much 
confidence, and they will help us, I am 
sure." 

He had only casually examined the 
patient on coming into the room, but 
when he was left alone with him he 
bent closer and stared once more into 
the eyes of his old friend. 

The man shrank from him and his 
eyes glittered with alarm. 

This creature—newly born, as it 
were, yet possessed immediately of ma- 
tured mental and physical functions— 
had opened his eyes in a world of mov- 
ing shadows. Having no memories, no 
knowledge of his own appearance, and 
therefore possessing no means of com- 
parison, these shadows, which were 
really people, must be exceedingly terri- 
fying. 

The patient found himself capable of 
action, and when an involuntary move- 
ment had brought him in contact with 
one of these shadows, his alarm had in- 
stigated that display of almost hercu- 
lean strength when he fought with Bur- 
ress. 

As he sat and watched the counte- 
nance of the patient, the doctor tried 
to put himself in Lloyd’s place—to fix 
his own mind in the attitude of the 
patient’s mind toward this new world 
into which he had come, 

It was plain he had no recognition of 
objects, words, or persons; the dimen- 
sions—length, breadth and depth— 
were not appreciated, nor the color of 
objects and their form. 

Burress doubted if the man distin- 
guished the difference between himself, 
for instance, and Leslie’ Searle. 

And while he sat there a strange 
thing occurred. Lloyd’s eyes, in which 
lay an expression which had never been 
Lloyd's before, became fixed upon the 
physician. 

The latter observed moisture gather 
under the lids, which winked vainly to 
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keep the drops back. The eyes over- 
flowed, and, drop by drop, tears ran 
down the pallid cheeks. The man was 
crying, weeping like a child, but without 
a sound. 

Nothing which had occurred since he 
had struggled with the patient and 
strapped him to the couch had so moved 
Burress. This newly awakened con- 
sciousness, this utterly strange person- 
ality that possessed his old friend, did 
not even know how to weep as humanity 
usually weeps. 

It made the utter helplessness of 
Lloyd vastly more real to Burress. The 
poor fellow was unable to make a single 
want known. He must be taught to use 
some series of signs or gestures to ex- 
press his wishes. 

Burress bent the powers of his own 
mind upon the seeking of a reason for 
those tears. It was not fear that had 
excited the flow, for fear had made 


Lloyd struggle and ery out. Then this 
must be pain. 
The straps were at fault. Burress 


rose and bent over him. Again alarm 
showed in his eyes and he recoiled from 
the physician. The tears ceased flow- 
ing, for to the helpless one fear took 
precedence over pain. 

The physician loosened the strap 
passing around Lloyd’s body and arms, 
and relief was apparent at once in the 
sufferer’s countenance. He removed 
the one about the leg altogether, and 
then began rubbing the limbs to 
restore a more vigorous circulation of 
the blood. 

Lloyd’s actions denoted fear when the 
physician began, but gradually he 
seemed to comprehend that the relief 
afforded him was caused by the contact 
of the hands from which he so naturally 
shrank. 

When Leslie Searle returned, he 
seemed quite calm, and Burress dared 
leave her alone with him while he ate. 

Lloyd had fallen asleep when Burress 
came back to the sick-room; neverthe- 
less, the latter prepared some nourish- 
ment, and had it ready when he roused 
again later in the evening. 

There was another struggle then, and 
one which Burress deplored greatly; 
the patient had to be strapped down 
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before anything could be forced between 
his lips. 

The physician found Leslie of very 
little assistance to him, after all, for 
Lloyd seemed more afraid of the girl 
than of Burress himself! 

He winced whenever Leslie came near 
him, and plainly was alarmed by either 
her dress or personal appearance. The 
girl was deeply hurt because of this 
very evident distaste expressed by her 
lover, but Burress comforted her as best 
he might. 

Later in the evening Orrin Paddock 
came in again and offered to sit up with 
the patient. Burress had had no sleep 
the night before, and the racking inci- 
dents of the day had worn him greatly. 
He welcomed the old herbalist, for Or- 
rin was well versed in nursing. The 
girl begged hard to remain with Betty, 
and the doctor sent her to bed. He 
had his own couch brought into the sick- 
room, and lay down in his clothing for 
short naps during the night. 

But there was little rest for anybody 
in the house. Lloyd's state made him 
a very difficult patient, and he was in 
a feverish and most serious condition 
before the early morning train brought 
Dr. Munhall and Professor Oglethorpe. 

*'The old doctor," as Betty called 
Burress’ predecessor, was an old- 
fashioned country practitioner—one of 
those Heaven-inspired disciples of Galen 
who learned their trade long before the 
word “specialist” came much into use 
in the medical profession. 

Munhall was surgeon, oculist, aurist, 
dentist, and general adviser for the en- 
tire countryside, and although he had 
never had any practical experience in 
such a ease as Lloyd's, even the college 
lecturer, Oglethorpe, deferred to the 
older physician’s judgment upon some 
points. 

It had been exceedingly difficult to 
force any nourishment upon the patient, 
although he was evidently suffering se- 
verely from the pangs of hunger. It 
was Dr. Munhall who succeeded in 
placing the liquid prepared so far back 
in the pharynx that Lloyd was obliged 
to swallow it. 

Meanwhile, Professor Oglethorpe 
listened gravely to Burress’ report of 
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the accident which had caused the pa- 
tient’s stupor, and to every detail of the 
efforts the younger physician had put 
forth in his behalf. A careful examina- 
tion of the bruise upon the crown fol- 
lowed, after which the scientist sat some 
time, seemingly digesting what he had 
seen and what had been told him. 

* You, Dr. Burress,” he said at last, 
“are blessed with keen observation. I 
noticed that while you were under my 
eye. And I believe your diagnosis of 
this case from the moment the victim 
aroused from his stupor has been 
nearly, if not altogether, correct. It is 
an extraordinary condition of mind 
from which he suffers. Only one such 
case has ever come under my knowl- 
edge—that is, where the patient was as 
helpless as this man. 

“T believe you are correct in saying 
that your friend is a mere babe in point 
of educated intelligence. He must be 
in a continual state of alarm at every- 
thing he sees and hears, and as for 
human speech, that of the inhabitants 
of Jupiter—if it has inhabitants— 
would be quite as intelligible to him. 

* All external things must merely 
form, to his vision, a great picture like 
a painted canvas, and he possesses no 
sense of their especial relation. He has 
no conception of the flow of time, or of 
the difference between those whom he 
sees moving about him—although our 
movements are evidently what really 
fastens his gaze and holds his infantile 
attention. z 

“ You have here, sir, an exceedingly 
interesting and instructive case.” 

“I have here a very sick man, pro- 
fessor, whom you and Dr. Munhall must 
aid me in curing,” Burress said gravely. 

* Ah, the cure!" repeated Ogle- 
thorpe, shaking his head. “ That is an- 
other matter. This is not a thing that 
will yield to drugs. If the man ever re- 
turns to his original identi » 

Leslie had come into the room un- 
observed, and now glided forward with 
clasped hands. 

* Oh, sir, he she 
cried. 

The scientist looked at her keenly, 
and smiled. 

“Now that I see there is one so 
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will recover?” 
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greatly interested in him, I have more 
courage to say he may recover. Medi- 
cine can do little for him, my dear young 
lady. Patience and careful nursing and 
love can do vastly more. 

“He must have the attention and 
care which an infant needs. He must 
be watched and taught from the begin- 
ning. If his friends are faithful, he 
may yet greet them in his former iden- 
tity—how soon I cannot say.” 

* Oh, I will do anything—anything! ” 
murmured the girl, wringing her hands. 

Burress, seeing her emotion, led her 
from the room. In the hall she clutched 


him by the lapels and looked searching- 


ly into his face. 

* Ramon," she said, “that man does 
not inspire me with confidence. Yes, 
yes! I know he will aid you all he can, 
and so will the old doctor—bless his 
dear old heart! But you, Ramon—it is 
in you I trust., 

“You love him; think of it! You 
two boys have always been friends, and 
you have both been so—so kind to 
me.” She looked at him steadily, al- 
though her eyes overflowed. 

“I am going to take every advan- 
tage of your past kindness, Ramon. I— 
I know you think well of me.” Her ex- 
pression was an open declaration of 
deeper knowledge than her words indi- 
cated, and Burress winced. 

“ By our friendship—yes, by the ten- 
derest thought yow have ever had in 
your heart regarding me—I adjure you 
to be faithful to poor Seymour. You 
are the only person who has the least 
control over him. See how he shrinks 
from even me! You must stay with 
him; you must watch over him. Tam 
convinced, dear friend, that you alone 
can work a cure in his case.” 

The girl’s passion forced her ruth- 
lessly to tear away the curtain which 
masked her very soul. But this was no 
time for false modesty, and her love 
made her selfish in her demands. 

* Promise me you will not leave him, 
Ramon,” she cried. “ You must, you 
must promise. Pll not let you go 
awa 2 

* Who says I am going away?" ex- 
claimed Burress hoarsely. 

* Betty. Your trunks remain un-. 
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packed; your suit-ease and bag are 
ready; you were going yesterday. I will 
be frank with you, Hamon. Gossip is 
afoot already about you. It is said you 
owe a great deal of money and that your 
creditors are pressing you. Betty told 
me that one man came to dun you yes- 
terday.” 

Burress winced under this, but made 
no reply, only wetting his dry lips and 
turning his gaze away from her up- 
turned face. 

* Listen to me, Ramon—you must not 
go away. I—I have a little money. 
You shall take it all—I will lend it to 
you. Don’t be offended, dear friend. It 
is only a loan I suggest.” 

He regained some control over his 
features, and looked down at her once 
more. 

He spoke solemnly: 

“There is no need of my going away 
to escape my creditors, Leslie. Solon 
Burress agreed to pay them, and now 
that he is—is dead, his administrator 
will obey the mandatory provisions of 
his will.” 

“Then you will stay, Ramon? You 
will stay?” 

* As long as I may,” he responded 
huskily. “I wil make Seymour my 
first care, and I will not spare myself in 
his need, so help me God!” 

He disengaged her hands tenderly, 
turned toward the office, into which he 
stumbled blindly, groping before him 
with outstretched hand, and closed the 
door between them. 

By the love she knew he bore her, 
Leslie had begged Burress to devote 
himself to the afflicted Lloyd—to care 
for and succor his rival in her affec- 
tions. 

And this, too, was but further re- 
quital which justice demanded for his 
crime. 


CHAPTER X. 
PERJURY. 


OGLETHORPE promised to return in 
two days to advise with them again, but 
dear old Munhall agreed to remain the 
week out, if he could be of any assist- 
ance to his suecessor. He had known 
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Seymour Lloyd since his childhood, and 
was deeply interested in his welfare. 

Burress saw that the old doctor was 
greatly broken; he seemed to have 
shifted the responsibility for the health 
of the community upon the younger 
practitioner’s shoulders with vasi relief, 
and was loath to take it up again. 

Forty-odd years he had dwelt here in 
Barrowsvale, and had ushered into the 
world, and sped those departing for an- 
other sphere, with kindliness. Every- 
body loved him, but in many things 
Munhall was hopelessly behind the 
times. 

Burress saw that, without the pro- 
fessor, his old friend would have been 
of little assistance in planning his fur- 
ther treatment of the patient. Munhall 
knew how to make Lloyd take nourish- 
ment, but he was all at sea upon the 
more scientific phases of the disorder. 

Burress had sworn to remain by Lloyd 
and devote all the energy and knowl- 
edge he possessed in the endeavor to re- 
store him to his old mind. At least, he . 
must watch and care for him closely 
until the unformed consciousness of the 
patient should become used to the con- 
ditions of life which confronted him. 

He would be obliged to live with 
Lloyd, and teach him hourly, as in some 
few cases idiots have been taught and 
their dormant intelligence awakened. 

Otherwise the aroused meniality of 
the unfortunate young man would be- 
come clouded and he might end in hope- 
less insanity. 

Leslie did not understand all that she 
asked when she had wrung that promise 
from Ramon Burress, but he knew what 
it meant. 

He saw the sacrifice he must make, 
and, in the calmer mood which followed, 
he welcomed the task set him as being 
a partial reparation for his sin. 

Medbury, the coroner, sent up word 
that he desired Dr. Burress’ presence at 
the shop of the undertaker, where the 
body of old Solon had been prepared 
for burial, and, shrink as he might from 
the task, the physician must needs obey 
the summons. 

The inquest proper had been made the 
day before, and the cause of the old 
man’s death formally decided, but some 
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details regarding the wound must be 
added to the official report, and Med- 
bury was a stickler for the red-tape of 
his office. 

Knowing something of thé strain 
under which Dr. Burress had suffered 
for the preceding twenty-four hours, his 
townspeople would not think it strange 
that the young physician should show so 


haggard and seamed a face, and, much . 


as he shrank from the ordeal, he dared 
not ask Munhall to go in his stead. 

He remembered the ancient supersti- 
tion regarding the fresh opening of the 
victim’s wounds when the murderer is 
brought into the house where the corpse 
lies, and he was in a state of mind to 
believe in the possibility of such a fan- 
tastic notion. 

It seemed certain that something aw- 
ful must take place when he came to rest 
his profane gaze upon the body of the 
old man. 

But to utterly break down there in 
the undertaker's shop, under the strain 
of viewing the corpse, would cause less 
comment, Burress believed, than seek- 
ing to avoid the issue altogether by 
sending a substitute. 

Orrin told him that Cartaret was still 
in town, and Burress feared Cartaret. 
The insistent creditors had been the 
only face which expressed . suspicion 
connecting Burress with old .Solon's 
death. 

Orrin came especially to bear him 

company to the undertaker' rooms. 
The herb-gatherer admitted to the doc- 
tor as they went along that his mind was 
vastly disturbed over the gun which he 
had found upon the scene of the shoot- 
ing. 
“I swanny, doc, I ben't doin’ right, 
an’ I know it. I’m hidin’ all this from 
the coroner, an’ I been under oath, too! 
But that poor boy E 

* Let your good heart speak for him, 
Orrin,” the physician said quickly. 
* Remember that you do not really 
know anything.about the shooting. The 
gun proves nothing." 

“Proves nothin’? Waal, I guess yes, 
it do!” snapped the old fellow. “I 
been thinkin o° this purty nigh all 
night, doc, wile I was watchin’ with 
See. If that wound in Solon’s head was 
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made by a ball the caliber of See’s gun, 
th’ proof’s purty conclusive, ain’t it, 
now?” f 

Burress stopped short in the road and 
looked at him. He knew Lloyd’s gun 
well—as well as he did his own. It was 
an entirely different weapon from the 
rifle he had hidden in the swamp. 

Lloyd's rifle was a Marlin repeater, 
throwing a 30-30 ball, while his own had 
been a Winchester, using 32-40 car- 
tridges. 

The wound in the man's head would 
be larger and much more ragged than 
a hole bored by a ball from Lloyd's 
lighter gun. 

The nature of the wound, therefore, 
would disprove at once any suspicion 
that might fall upon Lloyd; but he 
dared say nothing of this to Orrin Pad- 
dock at the moment. In saving his 
friend he could not afford to attract 
suspieion to himself. 

* Come on; eome on, sir," quoth Or- 
rin, tugging at his sleeve; * you've got 
ter go, ye know. God knows I don't 
wish the boy harm, but I solemnly be- 
lieve I’ve done wrong in hidin’ that 

un.” 

“It will not mend matters to pro- 
duce it now, Orrin," Burress interposed 


quickly. * Let.us wait and see how it 
all comes out." 
“Aye! There’s allus a chance that 


See won’t never be any better, an’ a 
crazy man can't be punished for his 
deeds, that’s sartain! " declared the old 
man sullenly. 

Orrin was determined to look upon 
Lloyd as insane, and perhaps it was as 
well that he did. The herbalist evidently 
needed some such salve for his con- 
science; his secrecy regarding the find- 
ing of Lloyd’s gun troubled him 
much. = 

The usual crowd of loungers who at- 
tended such entertainments as police 
court sessions and inquests already 
thronged the undertaker’s room. 

Way was made for the doctor and Or- 
rin that they might go forward, and 
several of his townsmen greeted Burress 
in hoarse whispers. 

It was a gloomy room, and the ses- 
sion had all the solemnity of the funeral 
ceremony itself. 
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The body had been made ready by the 
undertaker for the church service, and 
reposed in a rosewood coffin upon black 
draped * horses" at the further end of 
the room. 

Such extravagance would never have 
been countenanced by old Solon in life, 
but Lawyer Higby had ideas as to the 
fitness of things. 

As the gathering stirred and opened 
a lane for his advance, the physician 
walked forward as though he were a 
somnambulist. He replied to none of 
the greetings of his neighbors, and his 
eyes were fixed and glassy. That fool- 
ish superstition of the “blood trial" 
controlled his racked mind again. What 
would happen when he looked upon the 
countenance of him at whom he had 
fired hiswifle twenty-four hours before? 

Could he gaze upon the murdered 
man without some awful thing taking 
place? 

He tottered as he approached the cof- 
fin, near which the coroner was sitting 
at a table. Orrin saw his emotion and 
offered his arm. 

A whisper went around the room. It 
was an expression of sympathy. 

Suddenly the physician observed the 
beefy facé and pursy form of Cartaret 
in the crowd. The man was watching 
him closely with every feature of his 
countenance revealing suspicion and 
doubt. 

The sight acted like a tonic upon 
Burress’ nerves. Before this man— 
the only person, perhaps, in all that 
company who suspected him—he must 
carry the matter boldly. 

Medbury welcomed him, and the phy- 
sician managed to shake hands. The 
undertaker rose and pushed aside the 
slide which hid the dead man’s face. 

“Tike to look at him, doctor?” he 
whispered, with an officious smirk. 

He must do it! He must gaze upon 
the face of the old man who was dead 
because of his deplorable act. It would 
be terrible, he believed, for he had a 
vivid remembrance of the expression 
of horror on Solon’s countenance as he 
fell there in the wood-road. 

He wavered on his feet for a moment, 
then took a decisive step to the coffin’s 
side. 


THE ARGOSY. 


His back was to the assemblage, and 
well it was so, perhaps. The undertaker 
was looking upon the corpse as though 
proud of his handiwork in preparing the 
dead man for the grave. Medbury was 
busy with his papers, and no soul 
marked the flame of emotion that over- 
spread Burress’ face when he distin- 
guished the features of his uncle there 
in the dim light of the crowded room. 

Once at the city morgue, where an 
older and more seasoned member of his 
medical class took him, he had seen the 
body of a man killed in a dance-hall 
brawl. 'The man had been stabbed and 
had died instantly, with the awful fear 
of death, hatred of his enemy and the 
agony of his wound all stamped upon his 
features. 

In the countenance of Solon Burress, 
who had died quite as suddenly and ter- 
ribly, the nephew expected to see much 
the same expression. He was unaware 
of the fact that most men dying of gun- 
shot wounds show in their composed 
countenances a great peace and content 
which those passing quietly and in their 
own beds seldom attain! 

Old Solon actually smiled in the sleep 
of death; and it was not his well- 
remembered sarcastic and bitter 
grimace. It was as though, mean and 
cantankerous as he had been in life, the 
great revelation which had come so sud- 
denly to him there in the wood-road was 
of such beauty that it had stamped its 
reflection upon his mortal husk. The 
flush died out of Burress’ cheek again, 
and a long, tremulous sigh passed his 
lips. 

The undertaker looked up and saw 
him wavering there, clinging blindly to 
the nickel rail of the coffin. He reached 
for a glass of water and thrust it into 
the physician’s shaking hand, and, hav- 
ing swallowed the draft, Burress man- 
aged to pull himself together. 

Medbury arose and came over to him. 

“Tf Pd known the old doctor was 
going to be in town to-day, I'd asked 
him to come out here instead,” he said 
softly. “ Your uncle’s death must be 
something of a shock to you, Dr. Bur- 
ress. 

* T will not keep you long, but before 
closing the ease I wished to obtain a 
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medical opinion on the nature of the 
wound. Unless that poor fellow, Sey- 
mour Lloyd, recovers, there is little hope 
of our ever learning who fired the fatal 

shot, I suppose. 
| “There were two score hunters in the 
Big Woods yesterday morning, and some 
people are very careless about shooting 
across roads and publie passways. But 
this sad case, I hope, will bring the Leg- 
islature to its senses, and be the cause 
of the passage, next session, of some 
better law governing the hunting sea- 
sons. The death was the result of acci- 
dent, of course, and perhaps even Lloyd 
could throw no light upon the matter. 
Still How is he, by the way, 
doctor?” 

Bursess had found his voice and self- 
control. He replied quietly enough, 
but he avoided looking again upon the 


- face of the man in the coffin. 


“Thats very sad," was Medbury's 
comment. “It seems unfortunate that 
he went into the Big Woods yesterday 
morning, too. He wasn't hunting, for 
no gun was found with him, I under- 
stand. Nathan couldn't imagine what 
took him clear over there. 

“The old man "—Medbury indicated 
the body with a careless jerk of his 
thumb—* had started down to the 
Widow Blythesdale's after a heifer. He 
held a mortgage on her place, it seems, 
and she could not pay the interest, and 
so he was going to fairly take the chil- 
dren's milk from "em. 

“Humph! He was your uncle, I 
S'pose, but I don't believe you or any- 
body else will weep much over old 
Solon's death." 

Burress winced at the brutality of the 
statement. Medbury was removing 
the padding of the coffin from about the 
head of the dead man so that the doctor 
might see the aperture by which the ball 
entered and that where it came out. 

* [ want to say in my report what you 
think must have been the caliber of the 
rifle from which the bullet was fired," 
the coroner continued. “It’s a mighty 
clean wound on this side, you see— 
where it entered. The skull is broken 
a good bit where the lead burst the wall 
of the cavity on passing out. Not a 
large ball, I should say." 
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Orrin Paddock had erowded forward 
to look-and listen, as usual, his twink- 
ling old eyes peering over the doctor's 
shoulder as the latter stooped to scru- 
tinize the hole in the head of the corpse. 

The direction of the lead pellet was 


plain. It had entered rather high above 


the ear, its course being obliquely 
downward, as was natural, considering 
that the shot had been fired from a,con- 
siderable height above the level of the 
wood-road. 

The point of exit was below the rim 
of the other ear, and the ear as well as 
the bone was torn badly on that side. 
The hole where the ball had entered was 
almost round, its edge clearly defined, 
and so small that a lock of the thin hair 
had been brushed down, covering it 
completely. 

Burress’ vision swam. He could 
scarcely fix his gaze steadily. enough 
upon the wound to see it at first. He 
was desperately ill—as ill as he had been : 
the previous morning after running 
away from the scene of the tragedy. 

* Now, what do you think, doctor?” 
Medbury asked. “ You have seen simi- 
lar wounds, I suppose? ” 

Burress nodded. He could not trust 
himself to speak for the moment. And 
then, when his vision cleared and he 
gained command over his nerves again, 
he was smitten with a most unexpected 
aspect of the wound. 

He had shot several deer and on one 
occasion a bear with his rifle, and flat- 
tered himself. that he could not be mis- 
taken in the mark of his own bullet. 

Yet, this aperture looked vastly dif- 
ferent from the hole that his Winchester 
usually bored through flesh and bone. 

It would be an easy thing to state as 
his opinion that the rifle throwing the 
ball which had killed the man was of 
different caliber. Why not do so? 

Would he not be justified in saying 
that a gun of smaller bore had done the 
deed ? 

His lips parted to make this state- 
ment. Surely a criminal may be ex- 
cused if, when the opportunity arises, he 
shields himself. 

Then he remembered that poor 
Lloyd’s rifle was of smaller caliber 
than his own. 
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If he went on record as stating that 
he believed Solon Burress was killed by 
a ball of small caliber, and Orrin Pad- 
doek weakened and produced Lloyd's 
gun, his opinion might help to fasten 
suspicion upon the guiltless man. 

He scarcely recognized the tones of 
his own voice when he spoke, but they 
were steady. 

“I believe that the wound was made 
by a rifle Lall of at least 30-40 caliber," 
he said. 

* You'll go under oath to that, I sup- 
pose?” asked the coroner, returning to 
his table and leaving the undertaker to 
rearrange the body. 

Burress took the required oath. The 
coroner made the record, bowed to him, 
and the physician walked out. 


THE ARGOSY. 


In the street he found the herb- 
gatherer shuffling along at his side and 
peering up at him with his ferret-like 
eyes. 

“I swanny, doctor. -Ye’re in the 
same boat with me—if that’s any com- 
fort. I seen that hole in poor Solon’s 
head, an’ Pm much mistaken if a. 
bigger ball than a 30-30 ever made 
it? 

Burress remained silent, striding on 
without even glancing at the old man in 
his flapping linen duster, who still con- 
tinued at his side. 

* Thats the caliber of the rifle I 
found—See’s rifle, ye know,” added Or- 
rin. 

Burress still refrained from looking 
at him. : 


(To be continued.) 


A SCHEME TO WIN. 


By GARRETT SWIFT. 


Beating him at his own game, showing what’s sauce for the goose may be turned into 
gravy for the gander. 


IDDLETHORPE lived in a fine 

house in Omaha. He was a rich 

man, and pompous enough to let people 

know that he had not always been rich. 

He had a few disagreeable ways, and in 
some quarters was laughed at. 

There was one matter concerning 
tiddlethorpe that was not laughed at. 
This was Emma. 

If there is to-day a poor family in 
Omaha who has not felt the beneficence 
and sweet charity of Emma Giddle- 
thorpe, I fail to know of it. She had the 
poor on her mind all the time. Giddle- 
thorpe never. 

Miss Emma Giddlethorpe was young, 
pretty, and—nice. 

There was a young man in Omaha 
named Loran. It was a queer name, 
and in,some ways Ted Loran was a queer 
chap. But there were no signs of 
queerness when he fell in love with 
Emma Giddlethorpe. 

Ted met Emma at a dise They had 
a few waltzes together, and it was with 
the greatest regret that Ted saw Giddle- 
thorpe’s carriage, Giddlethorpe's coach- 


man, and Giddlethorpe at the curb, to 
see Emma home. 

Loran went home himself and sat 
down to think. 

* She is the girl for me," he decided. 
“Of course we cannot rush things. I 
have only met her once. But think, oh, 
Teddy Loran, think! To have a cottage 
with Emma as its queen! To leave for 
the office after a kiss in the morning! 
To return at five and receive the twin 
kiss! Teddy Loran, that would be life.” 

Mr. Loran was about twenty-four 
years of age. He was employed as a 
salesman of ribbons and earned seven 
dollars a week. The room he lived in 
was small, uncomfortable, poorly fur- 
nished. He usually made his breakfast 
of coffee and a cruller.. Perhaps he 
might have a roll. 

His lunch was generally soup at a 
free-lunch table, and he recklessly 
squandered twenty-five cents on a 
square meal for dinner. 

He was about five feet eight inches in 
height, and weighed about a hundred 
and forty pounds. 
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He wore good clothes and was very 
partieular about his dress. 

Loran slept well that night, but woke 
up with Emma Giddlethorpe on his 
mind. 

That morning he ate no breakfast at 
all. He just dreamed of possibilities. 

* [ts no use," he said to himself that 
noon. “I am not actually worth my salt 
to-day. Pve got to have Miss Giddle- 
thorpe or go mad. Now, you see, I can't 
support a wife on seven dollars a week, 
unless—well—I think PH go see the old 
man." 

That night Mr. Giddlethorpe sat read- 
ing his paper. He had enjoyed a good 
supper, and Emma was somewhere busy- 
ing herself about the house. 

The bell rang, and the maid opened 
the door. Mr. Loran wished to see Mr. 
Giddlethorpe. He was admitted. 

Mr. Giddlethorpe had never pur- 
chased ribbons, and therefore had never 
met Mr.:Loran. 

He received the young man gra- 
ciously, wondering what he wanted. 

* ] believe your name is Loran,” said 
he. *Is there any matter of business 
you want to see me about? ? 

“Yes,” said Loran. “I think it is a 
matter of good business. You see, Mr. 
Giddlethorpe, last night I met your 
daughter at Mrs. Wigginson’s dance. 
Mrs. Wigginson is a friend of mine. I 
liked your daughter very much. In fact, 
sir, she struck me as being just the one 
—the only one, I may say—I could wish 
as a wife. 

* I said nothing to her, of course. I 
made up my mind that I would see you 
and ask your consent to see your daugh- 
ter with a view to asking her to be my 
wife.” 

“Huh!” said Mr. 
* Ever see her before? ” 

* No, sir, only once, last night. But 
I can read human nature like a book. 
I could see after an hour that she was 
the very woman for me.” 

Mr. Giddlethorpe looked at his paper 
and grinned. 

“This fresh chump,” he thought to 
himself, *is about the limit. Emma 
must reduce her visiting list.” 

* You were a poor man yourself once, 
Mr. Giddlethorpe," Loran went on. 


Giddlethorpe. 
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Mr. Giddlethorpe leaned back in his 
chair. He laughed uproariously. 

* Well, I should say I was!" he said. 
* I remember when I lived two days on 
one loaf of bread and the water I drank 
from a stream. There were fish in the 
stream, but I had no way of catching 
them. Furthermore, if l had caught 
them, I had no match to light a fire. I 
knew the Indians used to light a fire by 
rubbing two stieks together until the 
heat generated a spark. I tried it. I 
blistered my hands, wore out my tem- 
per, and never even felt the wood get 
warm.” 

Young Loran listened eagerly. This 
was just what he wanted to hear. 

He was poor himself. He had a per- 
fect right to anticipate generous treat- 
ment from a man who had been so poor 
as Giddlethorpe. 

* You were fortunate in having the 
ability to make money," said Loran. 

* Oh, yes, I was fortunate! " admitted 
Mr. Giddlethorpe with a laugh. “ I was 
very fortunate. Know what I did? I 
got so hungry I grew desperate. I met 
a peddler with a pack. He was an old 
fellow and I was young, hungry, and 
desperate. I held him up. 

* He was scared almost to death. Of 
course I wasn't going to hurt him, but 
he didn’t know that. By jiminy, he 
knelt down and begged my pardon for 
anything he had ever done to me, and I 
had never seen him before. 

“ I took his pack away from him, and 
went to the next town and began to 
sell. Shoe-strings went up. I got ten 
cents a pair. Combs that he would have 
sold for ten cents I sold for twenty. As- 
bestos iron holders that would have 
brought five, brought me fifteen. 

* I made enough money to buy a new 
stock, and away I went. Then after a 
while I got a horse and wagon. Then I 
was made. I was rich. That’s the way 
Ibeganlife. Oh, I was poor enough.” 

“Then, having been through so 
severe a school yourself, you will allow 
me to speak without fear. May I ad- 
dress your daughter?” 

Mr. Giddlethorpe studied his paper 
attentively, but in fact he was thinking. 
* What is your business? " he asked. 

“I am ribbon-salesman at Gerald’s.”? 
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* Rib—how much do you make? 
What is your pay?” 

* Seven dollars a week, sir." 

Mr. Giddlethorpe went off in a roar 
of laughter. 

* Seven—seven dollars a week!” he 
eried. “ And you want to marry Emma! 
You are crazy! It wouldn't buy her 
shoes. You can’t support a wife on 
seven dollars a week.” 

“T did not ask to marry her while I 
was earning that. I asked to be per- 
mitted to pay her attention. lI may 
meet a peddler and rob him some day." 

Mr. Giddlethorpe laughed heartily. 

“Do it! Get some old guy—get any- 
body! Make some money, and then— 
we'll talk.” 

«TIL try 3b sir.” 

Mr. Giddlethorpe was not ugly; on 
the contrary he offered Loran a cigar. 
The young man left and began to think. 

The process of thinking was some- 
thing new to one who, since he left 
school, had sold ribbons to women. He 
sat in his little bare room with his 
aching head resting in his hands. He 
thought of scheme after scheme. Not 
one of them dazzled him with its latent 
possibilities. 

Then a grim sort of smile spread over 
his face, and he went to bed and slept. 

Loran met Emma several times, but 
did not speak a word to her of the love 
ihat was brimming in his heart. Emma 
grew to like him. Then, two months 
after the interview with her father, 
Loran called again. 

* Hello, Mr.—er—Ribbons, is it?” 
laughed Mr. Giddlethorpe. 

“ Loran,” said the young man gravely. 
“ I am nota ribbon-salesman any more.” 

“ Lose your job?” 

“I resigned. I looked about and 
struck a good thing. I am in the min- 
ing business now.” 

Mr. Giddlethorpe stared. 

“Mining! How did you get into 
mining ?.” 

* Well, I don’t mind telling you. An 
old uncle of mine had a share in a silver 
mine down in Wild Cat Gulch. It was 
supposed to be played out. Well, he told 
me about it, and I offered him ten per 
cent on all I could take out of it. He 
let me have it. I am doing well.” 
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Mr. Giddlethorpe set his thinking ma- 
chine going hard. Here was a young 
man who had jumped in a short time 
from a ribbon-clerk at seven dollars a 
week to a prosperous mine owner. 

“Do you own the whole mine?” he 
asked. 

* Well," said Loran, “I control it. 
I did sell a few shares. I got seventy- 
five at the very start. I’ve been paying 
my uncle three hundred dollars every 
week. I think I’ve got a good thing." 

“ That is what I should certainly call 
a good thing. What are the shares sell- 
ing for now?” 

* Oh, they are not selling. In fact, 
there are none for sale. The old shaft 
is just as good as a new one, and every- 
thing was clear gain from the start." 

“Yes,” said Mr. Giddlethorpe. “I 
should say so. And you went in without 
capital ? ? 

* Didn't own a dollar. There are a 
ihousand shares, and I own seven hun- 
dred. I could use a little capital for the 
smelter. If you wanted a couple of hun- 
dred shares, I might let you have them." 

Mr. Giddlethorpe studied a moment. 

* I bought mining stock once and got 
stuck. I would not try it again without 
seeing the mine." 

* Well, Wild Cat Gulch is not far. I 
have a good horse at the door, and we 
can drive out." 

* Great Scott, man, not to-night!” 

“Oh, we could be there by midnight. 
I own a small hotel. We can put up 
for the night and give all day to the 
examination of the mine.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that. What are you 
selling your shares for?” 

“A thousand dollars.” 

“Well, I couldn’t take two hundred. 
I'll take ten.” 
~ “All right. That wil build a new 
smelter.” 

“T should say so. 
check.” 

* But I haven't got the certificates of 
stock with me.” 

* Well, a young man who has devel- 
oped the business talent that you have 
is worth trusting. Here's the check. 
Mail the certificates to-morrow." 

Mr. Loran calmly placed the check 
in his pocket. 


Il give you a 
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* Now, I wish, Mr. Giddlethorpe to 
revert to a subject on which we formerly 
held a conversation—I mean concerning 
my marriage with Emma. You said do 
something. I have. May I ask her to 
be my wife?” 

* Well, it is too soon." 

“T know it's a short courtship, but I 
may wish to take a trip to New York 
soon, and it may just as well be our wed- 
ding trip." 

* Wait a minute," said Mr. Giddle- 
thorpe. 

He called a servant and sent for 
Emma. She came in, and blushed when 
she saw Loran. 

* Do you think enough of this man to 
marry him?” asked her father. 

“JT do, papa." E 

“ Then, by the great horn-spoon, go 
get married. I don't want any fuss 
about it. I have just given him a check 
for ten thousand dollars for shares in a 
mine. He is making money faster than 
I ever did. Go on with you! I want to 
read my paper." 

The two departed and the minister of 
the church in which Emma worshiped 
performed the ceremony, with his wife 
and a friend as witnesses. The next day 
the check was deposited and an account 
opened at the bank. That night the 
bride and groom visited Mr. Giddle- 
thorpe. 

* Well, young people?” 

* Yes, we are well enough,” said 
Loran comfortably. 
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* You did not send me those mining 
certificates." 

* [ never had any to send." 

Had a cannon ball carried away Mr. 
Giddlethorpe's head, his face could not 
have shown a more blank expression, 
nor could it have been redder in color. 

* But—but—you told me you had a 
mine! ” 

* So I did and I worked it." 

* But—what about my ten thousand 
dollars? ” 

“Oh, I put that in the bank to-day. 
You told me to go do something.” 

“ But—what did you do?” 

* [ did you out of ten thousand dol- 
lars and your daughter. In this case 
you were the peddler.” 

Mr. Giddlethorpe's face grew black, 
then he leaned back in his chair and 
laughed. 

“ Let me see your marriage certificate. 
If you have no mining certificates you 
may possibly have that.” 

* Oh, yes, I’ve got that "—Pexhibiting 
the document. 

“Tam going out for a walk,” said Mr. 
Giddlethorpe. * You won't go out this 
evening, I suppose." 

SNO BH. 

Mr. Giddlethorpe put on his hat and 
went out on the stoop. He looked at 
the moon long and earnestly. Then he 
said: : 

* Well, Pll be darned!" and de- 
scended the steps for his evening's con- 
stitutional. 
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Nor to some bleak and long forgotten wilderness 

My feet would turn, had I desire to be alone ; 
Not of the hills would I seek respite from distress, 

Nor let the silent desert hear my sorrow and my moan. 
Nay, here where chaos reigns, where din and noise are rife, 
The soul can find its solitude, its surcease from the strife. 


The myriad throngs that seem to ceaseless come and go, 
And, moving on, forget that other men have life— 
Forget the simple hand-clasps and forget that they should know 
Each other in the battle of Pain and ruthless Strife— 
Here where the tide of life rolls on with an incessant moan, 
Here on the city's throbbing breast I feel the most alone. 


Charles Hanson Towne. 


A MONTH IN MASOUERADE. 


BY EDGAR FRANKLIN. 


The cue from Fate that was handed out to a man down on his luck, why he felt compelled to 
act on it, and the risk he ran in the process. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


JOHN DUNCAN is a young New York architect down on his luck. . One night while walking about the 
lower part of the city, he has occasion to aid an elderly gentleman who has been set upon by thugs. The 
gentleman is mortally injured, but before he dies he gives Duncan a rollof bills footing up $7,000 and a 
photograph, with incoherent directions about “ Henry," and swearing Duncan to secrecy. 

After three or four days the body is identified as “ William Smith" by an unknown man. Duncan 
banks the money and awaits developments. On examining the photograph, he finds that it bears a 
strong resemblance to himself. The name “Henry Alvin" is written across the back. A few days later 
he is accosted in the street by a stranger who calls him “Henry,” speaks about his family, and begs him 
to return and do as his uncle desires. Duncan makes an appointment with him at the office of a big iron 
company known the length of the nation, and there, despite his protestations, he is introduced to the other 
members of the firm as “Mr. Henry Alvin, who has returned to us to take his place at the head of the 
International Iron Company.” 

Morley, the stranger aforesaid, who turns out to be the company’s secretary, instructs Duncan as to 
his duties. He learns in this way that the man whom he saw die was one Fraim, the head of the Inter- 
national, who had been searching for his missing nephew and who was now supposed to be absent in 
Europe. Chambers and another member of the firm are scheming in Fraim’s absence, to run the company 
for their own ends. This would precipitate a panic, according to Morley, and Alvin is needed as a reas- 


suring head. 


Duncan accepts the responsibilities, and presently ascertains that one of them necessitates his engag- 
ing himself to Beatrice Morrison, who holds the controlling shares in the company Chambers is seeking 


to obtain. 


Duncan is in love with Louise Havers, of whom he has made a confidant. 


She sees in the 


papers the announcement of his betrothal to Miss Morrison, and writes to Duncan to ask if it is true. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE PRICE SOARS. 


€6 (^Y OME at once and tell me.” 
Duncan jumped from his 
chair with a great determination. 

He would go and tell her! He 
would dash to her as fast as wheels 
could earry him, and tell her that it was 
not the truth. 

He crossed quickly to the bell, to 
ring for his man; his finger touched the 
button—and dropped away again. 

The papers were telling only the ab- 
solute truth. 

Not twenty-four hours back he him- 
self had gone to Beatrice Morrison and 
asked her to become his wife. More 
than that, he had done ‘it in full pos- 
session of all his senses, and while in 
love with another girl. 

The enormity of the situation over- 
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came Duncan. He staggered back to his 
chair and dropped. 

He could not go to Louise and tell 
her that the story was untrue—that 
was an impossibility. He would not de- 
ceive her, and he could not, for from 
now on the society reporters would keep 
the most minute track of his affairs and 
the publie would be regaled-daily with 
most things that occurred between him- 
self and Beatrice, and many more that 
did not. 

From his place at the bottom of the 
ladder in the old days Duncan had seen 
similar affairs handled in the press, and 
he knew. 

But was he simply to maintain silence 
and allow Louise to draw her own con- 
clusions? That would be equally irn- 
possible. 

No, he would go to her and relate 
the whole situation. He-would tell her 
The two back numbers will be mailed to any 
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of tne eondition of things in the Inter- 
national, and explain as best he could 
why*this last aet had been so vitally 
necessary. 

He would try his hardest to bring her 
to a clear insight—and if that failed he 
would sacrifice everything else and pu 
claim himself for what he was! 

Could he do it? Duncan shook his 
weary head. He might carry out the 
whole program, even to creating such a 
sensation in the business world as had 
never been heard of, but would it benefit 
him greatly? 

Bit by bit Duncan realized the hard 
iruth. 

His miserable act in proposing to 
Beatrice was not a thing in contempla- 
tion. 

It was an aecomplished fact, and no 
amount of argument or reasoning could 
erase it from the list of yesterday's 
doings. 

He had gone to her and put the ques- 
lion, and now, as the papers truly 
stated, they were engaged. The act had 
been done. 

Would Louise ever admit its dire ne- 
cessity ? 

Most certainly no. Dunean knew it 
only too well. 

Louise was a girl of high principles 
and high ideals. The need of many 
things she might have admitted; the 
need of such a deed as this she never 
would, by any possibility, concede. 

To tell the true state to Louise and 
ask her to forgive would be an insult, 
downright and absolute. It would 
mean the eternal loss, not only of her 
love, but even of her barest respect. He 
couldn’t do it. 

Better far, Duncan thought, remain 
where he was and allow the girl to draw 
the bitter conclusion she must. It 
would sadden her, perhaps for life, and 
it would shatter her profound faith in 
him, but at least she must credit him 
with the negative virtue of not seeking 
to evade the unhappy truth. 

Dunean threw himself face downward 
on the couch and lay there motionless 
and inert with his nearly intolerable 
misery, and there, after midnight, his 
man found him sound asleep. 

A tasteless breakfast over, he realized 
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that his decision had rearranged itself 
somewhat. 

There were some things past the bear- 
ing of man, and this was one of them. 
Be the outcome what it might, he meant 
to see Louise that morning and give her 
the barest outline of the truth. She 
would regard him thereafter with the 
utmost contempt—and he would, in à 
way, deserve it thoroughly. 

And if the interview terminated as it 
must, then he would bide by his acts, for 
the sake of the International, and all 
that that implied, to the end. 

He found himself in the Havers par- 
lor presently, very chilly and appre- 
hensive of the coming meeting. He 
walked to and fro and counted the end- 
less minutes as they dragged on. 

After a little his ear caught the 
sound of a light step descending. He 
stood still and stared at the doorway in 
a sort of stupid fascination. 

Louise entered swiftly, and with an 
expression of hopeful eagerness that cut 
Duncan to the quick. 

* My note did not reach you until 
this morning, John?” 

“Tt came last night. 

* But I had expected 

She broke off sharply and reddened 
slightly. 'The flush was followed by a 
sudden pallor. 

* What is the matter, John?” 

Dunean could not speak for the mo- 
ment. 

* So it was the truth? It was not 
what I had almost believed—a news- 
paper romance? ” 

“Tt was the truth, but—oh, I tell 
you it is not the truth, Louise!” 

“You are engaged to Miss Morri- 
son?” 

*I? No! Alvin 

* You are engaged to Miss Morri- 
son?” Louise persisted. 

* Louise, let me try to make it clear 
to you; let me $ 

* John, one sentence will make every- 
thing quite clear to me. Whatever 
name you may have assumed—whatever 
else you may do—you are still yourself. 
Did you ask Miss Morrison to marry 
you?” 

[11 Bu 

“Did you?” 
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* [—yes," Duncan cried desperately. 
* But, Louise, listen to me. There is so 
much 

* But I do not care to know it, 
please." 

The girl had turned and was moving 
towazd the door again. 

Duncan groaned aloud and darted 
after her. 

He tried to catch her hand, but she 
folded both behind her back and faced 
him coldly. 

The unhappy man dropped back a 
pace or two. 

* Louise, you can't know—you can’t 
comprehend what impelled me to 
do it!” 

“T am afraid that I understand too 
well, and—it does not interest me.” 

“But it is not as you suppose! I 
don’t love the girl, Louise. You should 
know that better than any one else! 

3? 

* And still you asked her to be your 
wife?” 

* Yes, but 

Louise studied him for a moment 
with sad, thoughtful eyes. 

* T could not have believed it, John! ” 

* But you shall see that I was justi- 
fied! Pm going to make it all clear to 
you, Louise. I——^ 

* Please!” 

“ Hear me for only a minute or two." 

* [ do not wish to." 

* Louise, I proposed to Miss Morrison 
for one reason only—to save the coun- 
try from a panic that would have stag- 
gered every business house from Maine 
to California." 

A scornful little smile appeared on 
the girl's lips for a moment and van- 
ished again. 

“ That was most considerate." 

* You—you don't believe it?” 

The girl regarded him silently for an 
instant, then turned away and walked 
toward the corridor. 

“Tt is the truth!” cried Duncan 
wildly. ‘Insane as it sounds, it is the 
gospel truth, child. If you will only 
let me explain to you—let me give you 
some idea of the real t 

The girl turned in the doorway. 

* You have admitted one thing, John, 
and more than that I do not care to 
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know. It is true that you are engaged 
to Miss Morrison, is it not?” 

* Yes, but 

S Then, good-by. And—and I can 
still hope that you will be very, very 
happy.” 

“ Yowre not going to give me a 
chance? Louise, tell me that I may 
come to you—to-night, to-morrow, 
whenever you will—and explain.” 

“John, I hope sincerely that I may 
never see you again. Good-by.” 

She left the room, and Duncan 
caught a glimpse of her skirt as she 
ascended the stairs. 

He was alone and stunned. 

He might better have remained away. 
All ties between them were broken now. 
Forgiveness, or anything approaching 
forgiveness, he had not dared expect, yet 
he had cherished a hope that the girl 
might listen. 

Now that hope had vanished and he 
was free to go his way untrammeled by 
any idea of loyalty to Louise. 

What should he do? Follow out his 
original intention of abandoning the 
whole farce and proclaiming his iden- 
tity? 

As he canvassed the prospect now, 
even his aching brain could understand 
that the move would but mean more 
widespread sorrow. 

Once a proven impostor, what a vic- 
tory for Chambers! And what a posi- 
tion for Beatrice Morrison! The story 
would come out, and how many columns 
of lurid stuff would it not furnish for 
the scribes of the daily press! 

On the other hand, would Louise look 
more kindly upon him for the act? He 
had been a cur before, he felt, but how 
would she regard him after the sensa- 
tion had died down? 

Certainly with less kindness even than 
now, for his sins would have multiplied 
a hundred-fold. 

Duncan fumbled his way blindly out 
of the quiet house, sore and bruised in 
spirit. Truly, the price of his adven- 
ture was rising hourly—and he-had no 
alternative but to pay. 

Waiting at the corner for the car 
which should take him down-town, he 
recalled his days of poverty-stricken 
dissatisfaction in the boarding-house 
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not many blocks from here, and he 
laughed long and bitterly. Oh, to re- 
turn! 

In that happy time he had had a roof 
and a bed and an apology for food, and 
little more. But he had possessed as 
well the gift of optimism and the bless- 
ing of hope, and, more than either, the 
deep, firm love of Louise. 

Now he had lost all! With millions 
upon millions at his command, the bur- 
den of the world seemed to be resting 
on his shoulders, and he hoped for very 
little more than a speedy end to his mis- 
eries, did it come even in the form of 
death. 

At the office another ordeal awaited 
him. 

Barrington hurried into his private 
rooms a few minutes after his arrival, 
and Downs and half à dozen more. 

Morley brought up in the rear. 

Their purpose was clear. They had 
come to congratulate him, and they did 
it heartily enough. 

Dunean's responses were rather lack- 
ing in enthusiasm, until he caught 
Morley’s warning eye across the room. 
He thanked them then with all the vigor 
he eould muster. He had nothing more 
to lose now, .and for the rest of the 
tragedy he might as well play his part 
to the best of his ability. 

The secretary of the International 
lagged behind the rest, and presently 
Duncan found that they were alone. 

* It got out, eh? ? 

Dunean glared at him. 

* Yes, it got out, Morley." 

* Well—why shouldn't it? It was 
only a matter of a few days at most 
when every one would have known the 
happy fact." 

“ That was no reason for you to take 


the announcement upon yourself, Mr. 


Morley.” 

“I?” The- secretary 
“Who says that I did it?” 

* No one else had been told, and— 
there were details." 

“Um-um!” . Morley regarded him 
genially. “ Well, I don't deny that 
possibly, in some curious fit of absent- 
mindedness, I may have dropped a re- 
mark in a quarter where it would be 
likely to get into print, but » 


chuckled. 
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Something in Duncan’s expression 
caused him to pause for a moment, then 
he continued rather defiantly: 

“Hang you, Henry! Fraim was 
right in his estimate of you, in one way. 
He believed you to be about the hardest 
and most unreasonable mortal to deal 
with that ever walked the earth—and I 
agree with him. What the deuce are 
you glaring about, any way? Do you 
know what that announcement has done. 
already ? 

* [ts fairly converted Walters to our 
side, and he's an acquisition worth hav- 
ing. Next to Chambers or one or two of 
the London people, there was not a 
more dangerous character in the Inter- 
national. Now he understands which 
side is going to win, and he's trying to 
sneak back.” 

Duncan’s thoughts were wandering a 
little, and he did not reply. Morley 
construed his silence as further evidence 
of bad temper. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and walked to the outer offices, 
humming. 

* Good-by for the present, my re- 
markable young friend. Come to your 
senses and be happy." 

Be happy! Duncan smiled forlornly 
over the words when he was again 
alone. Happiness and he seemed to 
have become estranged. 

Still, it was something at least that 
his sacrifice had not been wasted alto- 
gether. 

Walters had returned to the safe side, 
and that meant a great deal. If two 
or three more would follow his example, 
the danger would be past and Cham- 
bers beaten. 

When they were once within the fold 
again and secured there Well, 
perhaps a way would finally appear by 
which he could safely abandon his róle 
and make a new start in life. 

But—Chambers. Would he allow 
himself to be thrashed so easily? Dun- 
can disliked the man hugely, and he had 
felt a little fear of him on one or two 
oecasions when Chambers! little eyes 
had rested on him. 

He was a wonderfully strong man in 
many ways, as Duncan knew. He had 
risen from a laborer at the smelting fur- 
nace to the ownership of his firm; he 
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had brought other small concerns into 
his own and controlled at last a certain 
part of the iron market. He was self- 
educated and arrogant, as hard as flint, 
and as violent, sometimes, as lightning. 

However, he could hardly do much if 
the rest forsook his leadership. Duncan 
found the second vice-president an un- 
pleasant subject for speculation, and he 
ealled for his stenographer and set 
about certain routine matters which 
were up for his attention. 

The work had hardly begun when 
Chambers entered. He surveyed the 
scene as he crossed the room, and went 
straight to his point. 

* Pardon me, Alvin, but are you very 
pressed for time this morning? ” 

ce No.” 


“Then, if you'll ask the young man 


to step out for ten or fifteen min- 
utes $i s 

-Fhe stenographer rose and left the 
offices. Chambers followed and tried the 
door, and then snapped the catch. 

He brought a chair to the side of the 


desk and sat down. Duncan wondered _ 


what was coming. 
* Alvin!” 
* Well? ? | 
“There have been a lot of quiet little 
private interviews around these offices 
since you turned up again, haven't 
there? ? 
“Why, perhaps. What of it?” 
Chambers hitched a little closer. 
“Well, you and Fl! have one our- 
selves, right now!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
A NEW ALVIN HERITAGE. 


Duncan dropped the papers he held 


and turned inquiringly to the second 


vice-president. 

The latter remained silent for a «mo- 
ment, eying the ex-architect with that 
keen, beady stare the latter disliked so 
intensely. 

Finally he smiled a little and spoke. 

* Alvin, you're afraid of me!” 

A wave of anger surged up within 
Dunean. 

* Yowre mistaken, Chambers.” 

* Well—perhaps I am.” The other 
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laughed slightly. “Or, perhaps you 
will be within a few minutes.” 

“I hardly think so," said Duncan 
evenly. “ What is the mystery, Cham- 
bers? ” 

“ Theres nothing very mysterious 
about it, I think. You know pretty well 
my sentiments on certain matters.” 

* I know very little about any of your 
sentiments. And," Duncan added rather 
sharply, *I don't know that I am par- 
tieularly interested in knowing any 
more just now.” 

“You have a particularly cool way, 
haven't you—something very much like 
that of your respected uncle.”  . 

He fell silent again. Duncan rapped 
out impatiently: 

* See here, sir! What on earth does 
it all mean? I shall not try to misun- 
derstand our relations; I know that we 
are not particularly friendly. There- 
fore, if you have any business here, let’s 
get down to it, and have it over with.” 

Chambers glanced at him. 

“ All right, we will! Alvin, what the 
devil did you mean by it?” 


* By what? ” 

“ By doing what you’ve just done.” 

“You mean——”  Dunean's eyes 
opened. 


“T mean in getting yourself engaged 
to that Morrison girl, and you know it.” 

“My dear man!” Duncan’s anger 
was rising again. “ We will not discuss 
Miss Morrison here.” 

“Yes, we will! Don’t glower like 
that—it doesn’t impress me.” 

* We will not discuss Miss Morrison 
here.” 

* Bosh!” Chambers snapped his fin- 
gers. “ Alvin, you’ll have to break that 
off, d’ye hear? ” 

* Break it off?" gasped Duncan. 

“ Yes, sir, and quickly, too! ” 

* Why, you infernal i: 

* Stop! Your rage doesn't bother 
me a trifle. I say that that engagement 
is going to be broken, and I mean it.” 
Chambers’ face was turning an angry 
red. “Oh, it is not altogether for busi- 
ness reasons, my young friend! J. 
Well, I am going to marry Beatrice my- 
self.” 

For an instant or two Duncan was 
too startled to reply, but very soon a 
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great indignation set his blood to 
boiling. 

All other things aside, the stupen- 
dous impudence of the vice-president 
in attempting to dictate so delicate a 
^ matter roused a fury in him. 

He was on his feet in an instant and 
standing over Chambers with clenched 
fists. 4 

* You—you insolent cur!" he 
gasped. “PI give you thirty seconds 
to get clear of this office." : 

“Eh?” Chambers faced him placid- 
ly. “ And what if I don't leave?” 

* I'll throw you out.” 

Chambers laughed,—a short, quick 
laugh that was almost a bark. 

* [ doubt it." 

[14 Then » 

* Oh, just pause for that thirty sec- 
onds, and PI tell you the reason why, 
Alvin. How about ”—he paused and 
smiled—* how about the three thousand 
dollars you stole from George Broad- 
field? ? 

The complete calm, the perfect assur- 
ance of the words dumfounded Duncan. 
What new legacy of Alvin's was this? 

Unwittingly his hands fell to his sides 
and Chambers smiled again. 

He had scored his point. 

* Sit down, Alvin." 

Duncan reflected quickly. If some- 
thing new existed, it would be best for 
him to know it, even at the price of re- 
calling his threat of a few minutes back. 
He obeyed. 

* Now, I suppose you remember 
nothing at all about that three thou- 
sand dollars, do you?” 

“I do not,” said Duncan truthfully. 

“So I supposed." Chambers chuck- 
led. “TV refresh your memory, Alvin, 
and Pm sure you will recall, however 
vaguely, one or two of the principal 
facts.” 

He crossed his legs and watched Dun- 
can with a whimsical triumph for a 
while. The latter waited in silence. 

* Just how does that edifying story 
run? Ah, yes! It’s approximately 
three years ago, J think—a week or so 
before you went abroad. You had been 
losing everything you ever owned at the 
roulette wheel which your friend McIn- 
tosh operated up-town. Your uncle had 
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settled up several of the accounts, al- 
most against your will, I believe. Ah, 
you've always been so honorable, Alvin! 
It's almost painful sometimes. 

* However, you were shy three thou- 
sand dollars, and McIntosh began to 
grow a bit importunate for his money. 
You were hard pressed. You—Alvin, 
you're a wonder in some respects!” he 
said suddenly. 

“You look positively interested 
enough never to have heard the tale 
before. 

“Well, at about that time George 
Broadfield was actively interested in the 
International; in fact, he had the second 
office below this one on the same corri- 
dor, I may remind you. He walked out 
of his room one fine day while you were 
present, leaving three thousand dollars 
in eash in the open safe. Don't even 
remember that, do you? Wonderful! 

“I don't know whether you were 
crazy, or whether McIntosh had made 
you desperate, or whether you yielded 
merely to the impulse of the moment; 
but you took the money and walked 
straight up-town and paid Mae with it. 
You always were a little bit impetuous, 
Alvin. , 

Chambers came to a stop, and Duncan 
stared frankly at him. In an uncertain 
way he wondered whether the real 
Henry Alvin hac ever committed a 
mu “der. 

* M that time, Alvin, Broadfield was 
a great friend of your uncle’s. He 
understood, and he said absolutely 
nothing about the theft. You did not 
appear again, and very shortly we 
understood that you had fled the coun- 
try. 

“Tt must have been a year before 
Broadfield told your uncle, and then 
only Well, because of a little ar- 
gument they were having. Fraim 
wanted to return the money, and Broad- 
field would not take it.” 

“Why not?” escaped from Duncan. 


“Ah!” Chambers laughed tri- 
umphantly. “I fancied you would asi: 
that! It was because in that year—and 


ever since—Broadfield and I have been 
the greatest of friends, in business and 
personally. 

“He stands by me and he will stand 
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with me. I told him that it would be 
just as well to let the matter rest. One 
never knew when it might be politie to 
put the presidents nephew in jail. 
When that nephew is sent along to take 
the part of acting president, you will 
appreciate, Alvin, that the value of the 
little weapon is rather increased.” 

He chuckled slightly, and ended with: 

“Going to throw me out, are you? ” 

Dunean thought rapidly before reply- 
ing. 

What did his part demand now? 

Palpably, Chambers was speaking the 
truth. He would hardly dare bring 
forth such an aceusation without solid 
foundation. 

Would the real Alvin have been 
frightened or would he have been de- 
fiant? 'The ex-architect took the mid- 
dle course. 

* Well, if it is true, Chambers, what 
of it?” 

* Just this: Broadfield is ready to 
prosecute you at a day's notice. It 
won't be any civil action, Alvin. It will 
be a criminal charge. You'll go.to jail 
like any common crook; you'll be locked 
up in a cell, and if lawyers can do it, 
youll go up. 

* Do you understand that? I don't 
say that you can be sent up for a term 
of years—I wish sincerely that I could. 
But we'll put up a case that’ll raise the 
hair from your head, and we'll stir up a 
scandal that will do more to blacken this 
Fraim-Alvin-Barrington management of 
the International than you can imagine. 
Do you realize that, Alvin?” 

Dunean studied him for a minute. If 
the whole story was true, he knew that 
Chambers was quite correct. And still 
—the man did not seem quite sure of 
himself somehow. 

* And I presume I’m asked something 
to have this kept quiet?” 

“You are asked to break your en- 
gagement and leave town for good.” 

* Really ? ? 

* And if you are fool enough to re- 
fuse d 

* Well?” 

* You'll do it at your own risk and to 
the sorrow of this company in its pres- 
ent form." 

“Then I do refuse!" said Duncan 
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suddenly. * I refuse as flatly as words 
can put it. I stay where I am, and you 
may do as you please." 

His fist came down hard on the desk. 
Now he would know the strength of 
Chambers’ threat! 

If the second vice-president arose and 
left quietly, there was indeed danger. If 
not 

Chambers had turned purple. 

“You think that it is a bluff, do 
you?” he fairly shouted. “ By George, 
Alvin, well show you that it is not. I 
don’t care what you may have been ad- 
vised about the possibility of returning 
that money, or what influence your 
standing in this company would have on 
the courts. 

“I tell you we'll jail you—if it’s only 
for an hour. We'll stir up such a 
Tow: a 

Duncan leaned back and laughed. 

Evidently there were several flaws in 
the threat. Chambers leaped to his feet, 
trembling with rage. 

The veins in his forehead swelled and 
his lips drew back, baring the teeth in 
unlovely fashion; the second vice-presi- 
dent had fallen into one of his notorious 
fits of temper. 

* And even if we never used it against 
you, do you think I'd let you marry 
Beatrice, you fool? Do you think 2 

* We are going to omit that name 
from the argument, Chambers." 

* Do you think that you are going to 
get that girl and her money and all that 
it would mean to the Morley crowd? By 
heaven, you're not!” 

* Thats enough." 

“You're going to break that engage- 
ment and leave this town, if I have to 
wring your infernal neck." 

[1j Stop! 3 

Duncan’s tone was sharp and threat- 
ening now, and told of his increasing 
anger; but Chambers, in his towering 
rage, had passed all bounds of reason. 

“You'll get out!” he panted. * You 
wil get out, if I have to strangle you 
with my own hands, you whippersnap- 
per! Youll get out, I tell you! I’m 
not a man to play with, Alvin. Better 
people than you have learned that 
before now. You'll get out of this com- 
pany and away from that girl, and——". 
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* Yowll do some getting out your- 
self!” 

Dunean, too, had left his chair. 

For once he was going to act as his 
own nature dictated. 

With a bound he was upon the other 
and had grasped his arm. He whirled 
the infuriated man about and sent him 
spinning toward the door. He followed 
quickly, and as Chambers came to a 
standstill, snarling and clutching at the 
air, he seized him again, and with a 
forceful kick dashed him through the 
doorway and into the corridor. 


The second vice-president sprawled . 


for an instant, then rose quickly and 
glanced about. 

He was very quiet now and his lately 
purple countenance had blanched. 

“Mr. Alvin,” he said, “ this has come 
to be a personal matter, I see. We'll 
omit the courts, and—lI’ll settle with 
you myself.” 

He walked quickly to the door of his 
own office and disappeared. 

Duncan returned to his chair, warm 
and breathing hard. 

Had he done the wisest thing in lay- 
ing violent hands on Chambers? He bit 
his lips and stared at the desk. And very 
shortly he knew that he did not care 
particularly whether or not he had acted 
judiciously, and that if Chambers came 
again and repeated his exhibition of 
frenzy, something of the same sort, but 
rather worse, would happen to him. 

Not many minutes after the encoun- 
ter, and just as Duncan was cooling 
down, Morley hurried in. The secre- 
tary’s face was puzzled and not a little 
worried. 

* Alvin, what under the sun have you 
done to Chambers? ” 

“I kicked him out of the office.” 

* You—what ? ? 

“ I kicked him out of this office, and 
Im sorry now that I didn't give him a 
bruise or two to remember it by." 

* You didn't—Alvin, whatever pos- 
sessed you? ” 

* See here, Morley!” Duncan faced 
him squarely. “That person came here 
for the purpose of recalling some of my 
past.. He demanded that I break my 
engagement and leave town in a hurry.” 

* Break the engagement! ” 
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* He wishes to marry Miss Morrison, I 
believe." 

Morley whistled in amazement. 

* Later on, when I called the bluff, 
he threatened to break the engagement 
for me and force me out of here, even 
if it became necessary—as he delicately 
put it—to strangle me with his own 
hands. 

* He thrashed around here like a 
madman for a few minutes, and—he left 
quite suddenly. . If he tries it again, the 
same thing will be repeated." 

* But, Henry, you—you were a little 
bit wild, you too People remem- 
ber." 

* So I perceive, in did I ever do any- 
thing to deserve strangling?” Duncan 
asked with tart interest. 

* And you know what Chambers is, 
too!" the secretary continued, frowning 
in annoyance. “ He isn’t a man to stir 
up, Henry. He 

* Well, neither am J!” 

“T know, I know; but you’re a man, 
my boy, and Chambers is a—a brute, 
when he's angry. If he’s in one of his 
furies, the only thing is to let it work 
itself out and pay as little attention as 
possible. He never forgets, and— 
pshaw! I wish you had acted more diplo- 
matically.” 

“I am not grieving over it." 

“But you’ve never seen enough of 
Chambers to appreciate what he is, 
Henry! He springs distinctly from the 
so-called lower orders, and under all the 
polish he has contrived to acquire he is 
as brutal and passionate as any laborer 
employed by the International.” 

* You think Pm in physical danger, 
do you?” Duncan asked, with a little 
sneer. 

* [—don't know. Honestly, my- boy, 
if you have roused him sufficiently I'm 
not absolutely certain that you are not. 
Im sorry 

“ Then suppose I swear out a warrant 
and have him locked up for threatening 
me?” 

Morley flushed with horror. 

“Henry! Henry! Don’t think of 
such a thing! Consider what the scan- 
dal would mean to the International. 
Well have to keep up every appearance 
of peace here or—— 
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* Well, I wasn't entirely serious," said 
Duncan, with a smile; “ but don't worry 
about me, Morley. I'm capable of taking 
care of myself." 

* And you will keep out of Chambers' 
way?" cried the secretary earnestly. 
“You will keep out of his way, won't 
you?” 

“Don’t worry. Lll pick no quarrels 
with him. But if he tries any tricks in 
the way of eliminating me from this 
company or this city a 

“Hush!” said Morley. “ Please the 
Lord, he won't! He may calm down and 
realize that matters are almost beyond 
him, but if he doesn’t Henry, 
yowll be careful, will you not?” 

For several days the memory of that 
lively interview remained with Duncan 
and helped divert his mind. 

To tell the truth, he believed that 
Morley's estimate of the second vice- 
president was rather exaggerated and 
that he himself stood in very little dan- 
ger, and as the week drew to a close and 
another wore on he found that eight 
days had passed without any demonstra- 
tion from Chambers. 

His threats had been made in a mo- 
ment of rage, and they carried no weight 
whatever. So Duncan concluded, and 
the general run of things seemed = jus- 
tify his conclusion. 

Chambers hardly saw him during the 
business day, and in their few passings 
neither man appeared to be aware of the 
other’s existence. It was a sufficiently 
satisfactory state of affairs, and Morley 
seemed relieved. 

Outside the office, Duncan was having 
a sufficiently difficult time. Once or 
twice he attempted to see Louise, 
against his better judgment, and failed. 

; Beatrice he could hardly face, yet on a 
couple of rare occasions he forced him- 
self to call at her home and carry on his 
detestable part of lover for a little 
while. 

But the hours burned into his very 
soul, and after a certain miserable eve- 
ning he left the house half vowing never 
to enter it again, be the result what it 
might. 

He returned to his rooms in the 
blackest possible mood. Where would it 
end? Where would it end? The ques- 
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tion whirled through his brain eternally, 
and there seemed no answer, 

His man met him at the door. 

“ There’s a package for you, sir.” 

* What is it?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Alvin. It’s 
marked ‘ personal,’ and I did not open 
it. It hes on the library table, sir.” 

Duncan strolled into the room and 
looked about. He perceived the thing 
presently—a little box well wrapped in 
paper and tied with heavy twine. He 
laid it down again, and resolved to open 
it in the morning. 

Just now he wanted nothing more 
than the oblivion of sleep. 

Dropping to the couch, he closed his 
eyes—and was forced to open them 
again, for his man entered hurriedly. 

“ There’s a person to see you, sir.” 

“Who is it?” 

“That I couldn’t say. He gave no 
name, but he said that he must see you 
immediate. He looks rather wild.” 

“Tell him Pve gone to bed. He will 
have to come again in the morning. 
Find out what he wants.” 

The man bowed and turned away, but 
just as he parted the curtains a wild- 
looking person rushed through. He 
evaded the servant’s clutch and dashed 
toward the table. He seized the pack- 
age and held it in trembling hands. 

“Mr. Alvin, its two minutes to 
twelve—in two minutes it will be mid- 
night, sir!” 

“ Well EI 

* Get out, sir! 
sake! ” 

* But why?” 

The man licked his lips. 

“Go, sir! Quick! It’s less than two 
minutes now, and on the stroke of mid- 
night this box is going to explode and 
blow you and your rooms and half this 
hotel into pieces! ” 


Duncan was standing. 
Get out, for God’s 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BLAST THAT FAILED. 


Dunoan stood petrified. 

. That the * personal" package could 
have contained anything dangerous had 
not occurred to him. 

He had felt far too tired and listless 
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to speculate upon its contents, but the 
idea of an infernal machine had not 
appealed to him as the most remote 
possibility. 

Yet now, it appeared, the entire 
Exmoor and himself, and several hun- 
dred others as well, were likely to be 
scattered to the four winds in some- 
thing like one hundred seconds. 

“Run! Run!” 

The visitor was working furiously 
over the mysterious package. He had 
snipped the twine and torn it away. He 
had inverted the package and was taking 
off the paper wrappings. Once more he 
turned and cried: 

* Get out, sir! Get away if you can! ? 

Duncan started and regained some 
control of himself. He leaped toward 
the door. He felt himself seized by his 
man and dragged through the curtains 
and into the next apartment. 

They came forcefully against the 
door of the adjoining room, and their 
excited fingers fumbled uselessly with 
the catch. 

Hastily Duncan dodged back. His 
man did the same. Duncan sprang for- 
ward again, and the servant’s hands 
clashed with his own. 

In the confusion they were frittering 
away the precious seconds. But just as 
. the catch gave, a loud whirring came 
from the library. 

Both men felt that the moment of 
danger had arrived and they held their 
breaths and waited for the crash that 
would shatter walls and ceilings. It 
seemed strangely long in arriving. Half 
a minute passed and still no explosion 
had taken place. 

A full minute went by in tense 
silence. From the library a shaky voice 
issued: 

“ Come back, sir, if you are there. It 
is—quite safe now.” 

Duncan paused, What 
could it all mean? 

“ Is the danger over?” 

[1j Yes.” 

He returned slowly to the door of the 
library, parted the curtains, and looked 
in. 

The remarkable visitor was half sit- 
ting, half sprawled in one of the big 
chairs. 


irresolute. 
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He seemed to be a man of fifty or 
fifty-five, somewhat gray, and not or- 
nately clothed. Indeed, the marked, 
neat shabbiness impressed Duncan 
queerly, as not unlike his own raiment 
of the near past. 

The man's face was ghastly white, 
and his nerveless hands trembled vio- 
lently as they rested upon the broad 
arms. 

Dunean's glance traveled to the 
table. z 

Here he saw a small wooden box and 
what appeared to be parts of a clock. 
Beside the outfit'a slim, black stick lay. 
Quite correctly ehe surmised it to be 
dynamite. 

“Was that thing—going to blow 
up?” he asked rather vaguely. 

itn another two minutes—even by 
this time, sir.’ 

“And you mean to say that you 
walked up to it and took it to pieces 
under those conditions ? ” 

“I did.” The man shuddered. “If 
you had opened the box, the charge 
would have been exploded!” 

“What!” 

* And if you had not, the detonator 
would have been set off automatically 
at twelve o'clock, Mr. Alvin." 

Duncan watched him for a minute 
and walked to the table. 

None too familiar with mechanics, he 


could learn little from the jumble of : 


wheels and springs, but several questions 


- occurred to him. 


* You are sure you are not mistaken 
in the character of this thing, are you, 
my man?” 

* Quite sure." 

“That stick of dynamite would have 
exploded at midnight had you not ar- 
rived when you did?” 

[11 AN eH 

“The machine, then, was sent for the 
explicit purpose of blowing me into 
eternity, 1 surmise." 

[11 Yes.” 

Dunean rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“You seem pretty certain, my 
friend.” 

* No one could be more so.” 

* And how does it happen that you 
know so much about the little contri- 
vance?” 
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The man moistened his lips and 
groaned aloud. 

“I ought to know, sir. I made it my- 
self!” 

* And sent it to me?” 

* And sent it to you! ” 

The ex-architect whistled aloud in the 
exeess of his amazement. 

He had never seen the man in his life 
before. 

What could he have against him? 

Was this some other enemy of the 
true Alvin—some one who had sworn 
vengeance against him in his former 
days—or was it—— 

Dunean whistled again. The man 
was watching him almost indifferently, 
apparently limp from relief at his suc- 
cess. 

If he had, as he said, manufactured 
and sent the devilish engine, why on 
earth was he there? 

* Look here," Duncan said slowly, 
* you admit that you're responsible for 
this cheerful device. Apparently, you 
are crazy. What guarantee have I that 
you're not going to try some new form 
of the same thing while you are sitting 
there? ? 

The man sat up wearily. 

* You have no guarantee at all, sir, 
save that of my own assurance. The 
only dynamite in this room lies there on 
the table—the stick I removed from the 
box. Take it if you wish.” 

* [——don't think I care to, thank 
you.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders and 
rose to his feet. 

“I am ready, Mr. Alvin.” 

“ Ready for what? ” 

“ The police.” 

Duncan stared at the man. He seemed 
absolutely indifferent to the conse- 
quences of his act. . 

* So you expect to be arrested? ” 

The other laughed bitterly. 

“T believe there is a penalty for try- 
ing to murder a man, is there not? I’m 
ready to pay it.” 

* And you came here with the cer- 
tainty either of being blown to bits 
yourself or of facing a term behind the 
bars?” 

* [ did.” 

There was something very curious 
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about the whole business, Duncan 
thought. 

A crank or a criminal would have 
been waiting expectantly a block or two 
away for the awful crash. A maniac, 
in all probability, would have been else- 
where. 

This man was certainly not insane, in 
the accepted sense of the word. A 
strong suspicion was growing in Dun- 
can’s mind. He walked to a chair and 
seated himself. 

* Sit down, my friend.” 

* You are—not going to send for the 
police?” The other faced him with 
astonished eyes. 

* A little later, perhaps. I trust you 
don't mind some slight delay in being 
locked up?” Duncan smiled whimsi- 
cally. 

“Tt isn’t that, but i 

*'Then take a chair for a few min- 
utes." 

The man obeyed and his stolid expres- 
sion returned. Freedom or incarceration 
appeared to interest him little enough. 

Duncan studied him for several min- 
utes in meditative silence. "Then he 
asked rather suddenly: 

* You don't consider yourself in- 
sane? ^ 

*I am perfectly aware that I am 
not." 

“Then, whatever possessed you to do 
such a thing—to attempt the murder of 
a man who never even saw you before, 
far less attempted to injure you?” 

For a moment or two the other did 
not reply, and he seemed to be thinking 
hard. When he leaned forward, it was 
to speak earnestly: 

* Mr. Alvin, you and your people are 
at the head of the International Iron 
Company." 

* Does that carry a death penalty 
with it?” 

* Y ow're the head of a combine which 
has thrown hundreds of good men out of 
work and starved innocent children and 
—and—and a 

Duncan suddenly laughed aloud. 

* My dear man, that’s all a lie, you 
know!” 

“But the International-——" 
visitor reddened. 

“Tm not talking about the Interna- 


The 
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tional. Pm talking about the part you 
are trying to play," said the ex-architect. 
“Youre attempting to enact the rôle 
of the bloodthirsty anarchist, when you 
yourself are no more an anarchist than 
the man in the moon." 

* Mr. Alvin 

* Don't lie about it, my man. I have 
eyes." He walked straight across to the 
visitor and confronted him at close 
range. “ Look squarely at me and tell 
me you honestly hold anarchistic views.” 

The man faced him for a moment and 
then turned away with a short laugh. 

* [ don't seem to be fierce enough for 
the part, do I?" he muttered. 

* Did you ever try to act it before to- 
night? ” 

“T never did.” . 

* And when you came here, did you 
expect to have to pose as a letter of 
blood and an enemy of wealth?” Dun- 
can pursued curiously. 

* When I came here, sir, I had no 
idea that I should be two minutes free 
after I had broken up the machine." 

Dunean nodded and returned to his 
chair. 
back to think. 

* My remarkable friend," he said 
finally, * you admit that you made that 
thing and sent it to me?” 

* [ have done so." 

. * And you admit as well that I have 
never done anything to incur your ha- 
tred? ? 

“I never even saw you before this 
evening, Mr. Alvin.” 

* Then will you be so extremely kind 
aë to tell me why you did it?” Duncan 
inquired mildly. 

'The man looked at the floor. 

* [—I did it in a moment of mad- 
ness." 

“You did nothing of the sort.: You 
understood perfectly what you were 
about. "Tell me the truth.” 

The other sat silent. 

“Come! Since you didn’t do it of 
your own accord, you did it for some one 
else?” - 

[11 No.” 

Duncan ignored the negative. 

* And that being the case, I want you 
to tell me who it was.’ 

“ There was no one.’ 


He lighted a cigar and leaned 
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* Oh, yes, there was! Give me his 
name.” 

“T tell you, I did it of my own ac- 
cord.” 

“And I tell you that you did not. 
Such a man as you appear to be doesn’t 
try such tricks. Own up! Tell me the 
man and you shall walk out of here 
free.” 

[11 prem no! 25 

The ex-architect waited for minute 
after minute. 

There seemed no prospect of a con- 
fession. 

* Look here," he said at last, * you 
seem to be hesitating on some idiotic 
point of—well, I presume you'd call it 
honor. Pll compromise with you, even 
on that basis. I'll mention one name. 
If it is the correct one, you'll say so; 
if it is not, we'll call off the whole thing 
and—you go to jail. Is that fair?" 

* [t's—yes, it’s fair enough, Mr. Al- 
vin.” | 

Duncan came close to him. 

* My man, the person who prompted 
you to send that affair was named Jo- 
seph Chambers." 

His eyes never left the man's face— 
and the story was quickly told! 

The visitor went white and glanced 
up for an instant. His fingers worked 
nervously, and he mumbled so low that 
Duncan could hardly hear the words: 

* Yes, you're right, sir.” 

The ex-architect walked back to his 
chair once more. 

“ I knew it before you spoke. Well, 
well hear the rest of the story now, and 
perhaps you'll go free.” 

* You—you mean it, sir?” 

“T do; but I want the truth. You 
know Chambers ? ? 

* We worked together beside the fur- 
naces, thirty years ago, sir.’ 

“Aha! One of his old friends, I see. 
And when he wanted a good man to 
make a really reliable infernal machine, 
he came straight to you? You don't 
look like that sort of individual ? ” 
The man threw up his hands sud- 
denly. > 

* Pm not, sir. Tl tell the truth, for 
Isee that you will have it out of me, and 
perhaps it's best." 

ce Good ! E 
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“My name is Brown, sir. I’ve been 
a machinist this past twenty years or 
more, and Pve—well, Pve had hard 
luck” 

“J see.” Duncan was quite familiar 
with that e of life. 

* Long ago, when Chambers was poor, 
I used to help him, sir—little as you'd 
think it now. He doesn't forget, Mr. 
Alvin, either good or bad. When my 
run of misfortune started, five or six 
years ago, I met him on the Street one 
day and he lent me a little money, and 
—it’s been going on ever since.” 

“Until now you owe the gentleman 
about " Duncan inquired keenly. 

* Nearly two thousand dollars.” 

* So I fancied. Go on.” 

* He's never bothered me for it much, 
sir. But last week he came and said he’d 
have to have the money. What could I 
do? I didn’t have it to give him and 
I didn’t have work—and I had plenty 
of sickness in the family.” 

Duncan nodded and reflected that he 
had been spared that last, at least. 

“ Well, he was hard about the matter, 
Mr. Alvin, and when he’d driven me 
near crazy he sprang this. He knew 
that I was handy, and he said that if Pd 
contrive something to kill you he would 
cancel my debts and give me five thou- 
sand dollars to get clear with. I—I 
thought of the five thousand and all it 
would mean and—and ie 

* And you decided that five thousand 
dollars was worth more to you than 
breath was to me?” said Duncan. 

* [—I was insane, sir. Yes.” 

“Js that all? ? 

* Only that the thing worked on me 
and worked on me, until I didn't care 
what happened, after the package was 
gone, so that I could stave itoff. If you 
opened it, it would have exploded; if 
not, it would have exploded. at twelve, 
when'you were near. 

* After eleven to-night I couldn't 
stand the thought of it any longer, and 
I came here just in the nick of time." 

Dunean stared at the ceiling. He 
knew hard luek and what it meant, even 
without a family. He recalled his days 
in the top-floor room; he recalled 
Chambers’ forceful little way of hand- 
ling matters. 
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“There’s a pad beside you on the 
table,” he said suddenly. “Take it 
and write your name—and see that you 
put the correct address there as well." 

The man obeyed silently. 

“T can find you NES if I should 
want you?” 

Yes, sir.’ 

“You see bs door?” 

[11 Ves 

* Git!" said Duncan. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BAD WORK GOES ON. 
A NIGHT'S uneasy sleep, and Duncan 
suspected that he had acted foolishly in 


allowing the man to escape, 
Indeed, his decision had been reached 


upon the spur of the moment. The fel- 


low's tale had appealed to him pecul- 
iarly, and he had seemed to be telling 
the truth. 

But was it not possible that, hard- 
luck story and all, the man's attitude 
had been pure pretense? Duncan him- 
self was acting a part, and he under- 
stood better than ever before that with 
a little care it could be done successfully 
enough. 

Perhaps even that attitude had been 
something of Chambers’ suggestion—a 
scheme by which to impress Duncan 
with the means that might be employed 
in an extremity. The notion was too 
far-fetched, he concluded, and there 
were certain things which did not jibe 
entirely. 

For one consideration, the man had 
appeared entirely willing to submit to 
arrest. Would he have done that had 
he been the sort of desperate character 
who might be expected to manufacture 
and send an infernal machine? 

Again, he had risked his life—or had 
he? 

He had rushed in at the very last mo- 
ment, apparently overcome by con- 
science and careless of his own, safety, 
and broken up the machine. 

He had removed the stick of dynamite 
and laid it aside and had waited calmly 
enough for Duncan to enter and capture 
him—and certainly he had offered no re- 


_ sistance. 
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Then the thought occurred—was the 
stuff dynamite at all? 

After breakfast, Duncan decided to 
settle the question, and another as well. 
He despatehed his man to the address 
the visitor had left, with instructions to 
learn whether or no such a person lived 
there. 

While the man was away he attended 
to a little errand of his own. The stick 
of supposed explosive was charily 
wrapped in paper, and Duncan carried 
it to a chance acquaintance of his new 
character—a chemist who resided not 
very far from the Exmoor. 

Ten minutes sufficed for the examina- 
tion. The stick was unquestionably 
dynamite,in prime condition for a grand 
explosion. 

Duncan presented the friend with it 
and left, and he was not altogether sur- 
prised when, upon returning to his 
rooms, he found his man waiting with 
the news that a man named Brown lived 
in two rooms of the tenement, and that 
he was a machinist and out of work. 

The doubtful points had been settled. 
The man’s tale was evidently true from 
end to end, and Chambers’ first effort 
at revenge had fallen flat. 

But would a similar fate befall the 
next? 

Duncan felt a cold shiver run through 
him at this, his first realization of what 
Chambers’ active hatred signified. Up 
to that morning he had been decidedly 
skeptical about anything being likely to 
occur which would savor of bodily dan- 
ger to himself. - 

Now it seemed that this skepticism 
was but too poorly founded, and that 
the second vice-president, having failed 
in the first attempt, would hardly stop. 

His life was in gravest danger. In 
continuing his character of Henry Al- 
vin, Duncan was really taking a long 
risk of actual, cold-blooded murder. 
The prospect brought a bead or two of 
cold perspiration to his forehead as he 
entered the elevator ic ascend to the 
international offices. 

Before this he had known unhappi- 
ness in his new part. Now it was mur- 
der. 

Chambers, it appeared, was aot at 
business that day, and Duncan suspected 
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have been present. 

He thought hard over the event of 
last night, and finally decided that some 
one or two of the friendly element 
might better know of it. Did they ad- 
vise prosecution of Chambers, it would 
be a decided relief, and with Brown as 
a witness, the second vice-president 
might be happily removed. 

Morley had not arrived when he 
reached the decision. Duncan medi- 
tated for a moment and asked that Bar- 
rington and Downs be sent to him. 

The two big men of the International 
came shortly, and the door was locked. 

* Gentlemen," said Duncan, “you 
know that Mr. Chambers and I have 
had a little unpleasantness ?” 

“Yes.” Barrington nodded gravely. 
“T understood from Morley that some- 
thing acute had arisen between you.” 

“The something was a threat or two 
which made it necessary for me to kick 
him out of this office.” 

“You shouldn’t have done that!” 
Downs cried softly. “You never 
seemed to understand what sort of 
character Chambers was." 

Duncan smiled slightly. 

“Pm learning rather rapidly, thank 
you." 

* Something new?" 

* Last evening he paid a man to send 
me an infernal machine." 

* What!" Barrington started from 
his chair. 

“Precisely. A nice little contrivance 
with half a pound or so of explosive 
stored away in it.” 

The two men 
glances. 

* You are not certain of it, Alvin?” 

* [ am quite certain, for I have had 
the dynamite examined and it is very 
genuine. Furthermore, l can produce 
the repentant maker of the thing to 
prove how and why it was sent." 

* But you haven't let it become pub- 
lic? ? Downs cried in utter horror. 

Duncan smiled as he shook his head, 
and gave them a brief outline of what 
had occurred. 

They listened silently to the end, anā 
Barrington shook his head sadly. 

“Tt is incredible, but—Chambers is 


exchanged quick 
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capable of it, I believe, if you've aroused 
him sufficiently, Alvin. And you seem 
to have." 

* Inasmuch as it is a fact, it is not 
incredible,’ Duncan observed. “ What 
I want to know is this: Chambers isn’t 
particularly useful to the International. 
Shall I arrest him and thresh the matter 
out?” 

* [n court?” gasped Barrington. 

* Naturally, and in the criminal court 
at that." 

“Alvin! Henry!” Downs was at his 
side. “ Have you thought what it would 
mean to the International—a scandal of 
that kind? Don’t you know that we’re 
on thin ice now and that. we must keep 
up every appearance of internal peace, 
Alvin? Can’t you understand 

“I presume so.” Duncan sighed 
rather wearily. * You mean to say that 
you would let it pass altogether—this 
mere trifle of having my life in contin- 
ual danger? ” 

“Pass? No, we won't let it pass, and 
your life shall not be in danger. We'll 
have two or three Pinkerton men travel 
everywhere with you from now on, Al- 
vin," said Downs. “ We'll e 

“Pm not particularly anxious to be 
trailed." 

“But it is necessary. Apart from 
yourself, think what your presence here 
as your uncle's personal representative 
means to the company. 1f anything 
should happen to you ” he broke off, 
for the scowl on Duncan's face indicated 
that the somewhat cold-blooded view of 
his danger was not altogether pleasing. 
* Ah, you did a very unwise thing in 
throwing Chambers out, Alvin." 

* So I perceive," snapped the ex- 
architect. * And I may do another if 
he tries it again. Just say so, and PI 
clear out and take another trip abroad." 

In an instant both men were on their 
feet. Barrington was patting his 
shoulder in soothing, fatherly fashion. 

“My dear boy," he cried, “don’t 
think of it! Don’t think of it! Con- 
sider what you mean, to yourself and us. 
For God’s sake, don’t do anything so 
utterly rash! Stay where you are, and 
we will do everything in our power to 
safeguard you. But for the sake of the 
International——" 
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Duncan’s sharp laugh ended the sen- 
tence for Barrington. 

When they were gone, the mas- 
querader laughed again, but rather 
wearily. 

For the sake of the International! 
Everything on earth for the sake of the 
International! 

He wondered whether those two men 
would not have gone smiling to the scaf- 
fold—for the sake of the International! 

His burden was growing hourly, as 
it had seemed to grow from the moment 
he had taken it on his shoulders. 

The fact that his life was threatened, 
as the fact, was of course rather bad; 
but it did not interest Barrington or 


‘Downs one-tenth as much as the possi- 


bility of Henry Alvin being removed 
from the sphere of the International, or 


of open dissensions in the company be- | 
coming known to the financial and busi- | 


ness world. He was only a man and the 
company was the International. 

Yet, perhaps they were right enough. 
Day by day Duncan was learning that 
Morley's picture of a world-panic had 
been no idle fabrie of the imagination. 
It was the hard fact that if the Inter- 
national went, everything else would go, 
too, and that a year or more of failures 
and disasters would inevitably follow. 

Dunean groaned at the thought and 
the realization that he was actually 
powerless to cause the arrest even of the 
man who had tried to take his life. To 
get the barest justice for himself, he 
must risk sacrificing the country—and 
he could not do it. 

Well along in the afternoon his tele- 
phone rang suddenly. He was deep in 
other matters, and he started in sur- 
prise at the sound of a woman's voice. 

The speaker was Miss Morrison’s 
maid. Miss Morrison, it appeared, was 
slightly ill, and desired to see Mr. Alvin 
that afternoon; and the desire seemed 
to be more or less urgent. 

Alvin hated the prospect, yet he could 
hardly ignore the summons. With 
Beatrice in good health, hard enough 
things were demanded of him in the way 
of keeping up the unpleasant part. 

But he left word that he would not 
return that day, and started on the = 
up-town. 
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He found the girl looking white and 
tired, wrapped and coddled by the so- 
licitous aunt. A physician was there as 
well, but on Alvin's arrival he left the 
room with the elder woman. 

* Sit here beside me, Henry." 

Dunean complied readily enough. He 
was sincerely sorry for the girl's evi- 
dent illness, and he found, somewhat to 
his amazement, that the feeling brought 
her before him more as a fellow-being 
than as the beautiful sacrifice he had 
come to regard her. 

: * I have something unpleasant to tell 
you." : 

[12 Yes ? 22 

“ Mr. Chambers was here this morn- 
ing!” 

* Chambers? What for?” 

* Oh, it was hardly a social call, I 
think." Beatrice smiled faintly. “ He 
arrived just after eleven, and he had a 
purpose. He—he ” She stopped 
and shuddered. Duncan frowned. 

“What was it, Beatrice?” 

* He tried to make love to me. He 
asked me to break my engagement and 
—marry him!” 

Duncan almost gasped. 

* Beatrice, would you like me to kill 
him?” he said with perfect sincerity. 

“Not quite that,” she smiled. “ But 
keep him away from me, dear; I am 
afraid of him.” 

“But it’s atrocious! I—I—never 
heard 5 c 

* Oh, beyond the fact itself, he was 
not particularly offensive—at first, at 
any rate. He went on quite calmly, and 
he did not seem particularly astonished 
when I simply asked him to go. He rose 
and walked about for a little. Finally, 
he turned and asked me at least to 
break our engagement. I—I believe 
that I grew angry." 

The girl's fine eyes flashed a moment. 

* At all events, Henry,” she laughed, 
* T think that I acquitted myself credit- 
ably, for he seemed to be in a towering 
fury. He said very little, but he vowed 
that we should never be married, dear, 
and then—well, I rang for Parker, and 
Mr. Chambers was escorted to the door. 
Oh, it was all quite melodramatic,” she 
ended scornfully. 

* Is that all ? ? 
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* Only that I cried for an hour or so, 
I think—until luncheon,” Beatrice 
sighed. “ Henry, you are a man—you'll 
find a way oy 

Duncan bit his lips. For his own 
danger from Chambers he was spending 
thought enough; but that through him, 
even in his false character, another 
should be drawn into the affair, and 
that one a woman, was intolerable! 

* Beatrice,” he said, * PI guarantee 
that Chambers does not trouble you in 
future, and that he does not trouble 
me, if I have to shoot him on sight! ” 

“My dear boy!” Duncan’s cheeks 
flamed suddenly, for she was patting his 
hand. “ Don’t be absurd! I was afraid 
to tell you, for I know that your own 
temper is a little inclined to soar, but— 
I had to.” 

The physician ended a_ difficult 
quarter hour for Duncan by entering 
abruptly, with the customary caution 
against too much talking and the news 
that Mr. Morley had dropped in and 
would wait for Mr. Alvin. 

“Well, Miss Morrison, 
patient? ? 

Beatrice smiled. 

* Very well, thank you." 

“You'll be about again to-morrow, I 
think.” The medical man stared 
thoughtfully at her for a moment. 
* Meanwhile, perfect quiet, remember! ” 

He shook a warning finger. 

“And now I am going to take Mr. 
Alvin away, Miss Morrison.” 

He left abruptly. Beatrice looked pa- 
thetically at Duncan. 

* Good-by, dear.” 

* Good-by. I 

* You are coming to see me to- 
morrow, Henry? You haven't been here 
in nearly a week!” 

* [—yes. IfI possibly can. Good-by, 
dear!” said Dunean, and walked out, 
eursing himself for the hypocrisy of the 
endearment. 

In the corridor he stumbled suddenly 
against the physieian, and the medical 
man laid a finger on his lips and led the 
way to the end of the corridor. 

* My dear Mr. Alvin," he said, some- 
what mysteriously, “you are Miss Mor- 
rison's fiancé, I believe?” 

* [—er—yes.” 


how's the 


». 
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* Well, Miss Morrison "—the doctor 
frowned thoughtfully—* Miss Morrison 
has neither father nor mother, and her 
aunt is a trifle excitable, perhaps. I 
thought that it might be better to speak 
to you, and 4 

* What 
blankly. 

“ This—er—illness, you understand. 
It's rather a risky subject, you know, 
and we shall have to use a good deal of 
judgment, but—well, it is not the slight 
indisposition I have branded it!" 

* What is it, then?” 

“ The indisposition is slight enough, 
very luckily, but the cause is rather 
different from what I have indicated. 
Mr. Alvin, your fiancée has been— 
poisoned ! ” 

* Doctor!? 

“Hush! Don’t be worried. There is 
absolutely no danger now, I assure you, 
but it is by the merest good fortune. 
Miss Morrison, I understand, ate little 
or no lunch.” 

“Well?” 

“There is every symptom of poison- 
ing, and I honestly believe that had she 
made an ordinary meal, she would now 
be dead! Rather startling, but ”—he 
laid a soothing hand on Duncan’s arm— 
“not at all dangerous now, I am very 
glad to say.” 

_ Duncan leaned weakly against the 
wall. Could it be possible that Cham- 
bers 

* Have you made any inquiries? ” he 
asked. 

* Ah, yes! And I have done it very 
judiciously, I think. I saw the house- 
keeper immediately after I had viewed 
Miss Morrison. No one else has been ill 
from the effects of that meal, and it is 
now past five o’clock. Unfortunately, 
there is no way of getting the food 
scraps, or we might have something 
tangible to work on. I believe, however, 
that the thing was done by whoever 
served the luncheon.” 

“Then PFI find out ee 

* [ have done that, too,” said the phy- 
sician. “The butler attended to the 
serving, and it being his day off left im- 
mediately after. Ill wager that he does 
not return." 

Duncan stared silently at him. The 


about?” asked Duncan 
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medical man consulted his watch and 
turned away. 

“Those are the facts, Mr. Alvin. I 
have placed them in your hands because 
I believe that you may be best fitted to 
deal with them.” 

* And you are certain—really certain 
—that poison was used on that poor 
girl?” 2 

“T am as certain as if I had admin- 
istered it myself, and there seems no 
one on whom to lay the blame, save this 
man Parker. My testimony, sir, will be 
at your service whenever it is required, 
believe me.” 

He waited for an answer, which the 
thunderstruck man could not frame. 

“Shall we find Mr. Morley, - Mr. 
Alvin? I believe that he is waiting for 
you.” 

The doctor led the way, and Duncan 
followed half blindly. Beyond dispute, 
he had undertaken a difficult and dan- 
gerous part in assuming the name of 
Henry Alvin! 


CHAPTER XV. 
NEAR TO THE BREAKING POINT. 


In the little reception-room Duncan 
found Morley, genial and smiling as 
usual. 

Business had taken the secretary out 
of town that day, and he had not visited 
the International offices. 

The two men chatted with Miss Mor- 
rison’s aunt for a little, and finally left 
together, the doctor having forbidden 
Morley a sight of Beatrice until she 
should have recovered more fully. 

On the street, once more, Duncan 
looked about sharply, and with an ob- 
ject. He was not disappointed. 

Several doors down, a man sauntered 
aimlessly along, obviously not a resident 
of the neighborhood returning from 
business. Farther down the block he 
saw a second man, and at the corner 
bean a third one waited, smoking 
idly. 

His surmise was correct. Barrington 
and Downs had set a body-guard to 
watch him, and now he had a use for at 
least one of them. 

Duncan excused himself and left 
Morley. He approached the nearest 
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man and stared keenly at him; he was 
rewarded by: 
* Want anything, Mr. Alvin?” 


* Yes. You saw the house I just 
left?” 
. Yes, sir.’ 


'* Take my Pard and see the vet 
keeper. Don't let any one else know 
you're there. Pm not anxious to create 
any excitement." 

* [ understand, sir." 

“There has been a butler there until 
to-day, by name of Parker. He left 
‘early in the afternoon, and he will prob- 
ably not return. Find out all you can 
about him—where he came from and so 
on,’ 

“Very well.” 

“Then go to work and find the man 
himself—and don’t stop until you’ve 
done it. Is that plain?” 
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* And when you've found him, don't 
losé him again, understand? Let me 
know at once, at the Exmoor at night or 
at our offices during the day.” 

The man sauntered on again toward 
the Morrison home, and Duncan re- 
joined the waiting Morley. 

The evening was fine and cold, and 
the seeretary led the way for a trudge 


down-town beside the Park. Duncan. 


was not at all averse to a taste of the 
crisp air, and they fell into a long stride. 

“Who was that?" Morley asked 
casually. 

“The man?” 

[11 Yes.” 

“Pinkerton detective!” Duncan re- 
sponded shortly. 

“Whom you have hired?” asked 
Morley. 

* Not at all. Whom Barrington hired 
to fend off stray bullets and such little 
things from my valuable person! There 
are two more in the neighborhood, I 
think—and hell need a regiment of 
them if this sort of thing goes on much 
longer!” 

* Alvin! What on earth 

“ Morley,” said Duncan, breaking in 
upon the secretary, * what do you sup- 
pose ails Miss Morrison ? ? 

* Eh? Oh, overdoing the society 
game, Henry. Don't worry on that 
score. She'll be about in a day or two.” 
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Sf hope so, but—it isn’t society alto- 
gether.” 

“No? What then?” | 

“ Poison!” 

Morley stood stock-still and stared. 

Por Oh, nonsense, Henry!” 

“Poison administered by Beatrice's 
own butler, who is obviously a poor man 
and who received.an irresistible bait 
of dollars from Chambers to do the 
job!” 

* My dear man! You’re insane 
Morley took up* the tramp again. 
“ Chambers is a rough lot, but—pshaw, 
he is not capable of that!” 

* Miss Morrison’s physician is quite 
positive of the fact itself; and Cham- 
bers is capable of anything now that 
will break off my—my marriage to 
Beatrice! ” 

* But not that!” 

“T tell you, he will do anything to 
satisfy his ends! Good heavens, Morley, 
don’t you realize that, all else aside, 
Chambers is playing for stakes every bit 
as great as ours? That marriage would 
mean the eternal ending of all the hopes 
he is cherishing in the International ; it 
would mean that we had bested him in 
business and_that I had bested him in 
—love; and— well, perhaps I added a 
little force to his methods by kicking 
him, through that door!” 

V ou did, that is true. But—murder! 
Such a character as Chambers is capable 
of it, I do believe; but would he do it? 

* [f he felt reasonably certain that. 
the thing wouldn't be found out, yes! 
He must have been in this case." 

* But—murder. Oh, I don’t know!” 

* He came to Beatriee early this 
morning and requested her to break our 
engagement and marry him, appear- 
ances and her own sentiments to the 
eontrary. I fancy that the scene was as 
lively as it eould have been under the 
circumstances, and that when Chambers 
left he was in a new rage. At all events, 
this man Parker showed him out. 

“Later, Parker served luncheon. 
Later still, he left for the day. And 
finally Beatrice was taken slightly ill— 
and the doctor says she had been poi- 
soned, and that only the merest luck 
saved her life!” 

* But still, Chambers, you know——” 
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Dunean shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. 

* You seem skeptical yet, Morley ? ” 

“T must confess that I am.” 

“ Would you feel any greater convic- 
tion at the news that Mr. Chambers was 
kind enough to send me a dynamite 
bomb last night—also on the theory 
that it wouldn't be discovered ? ” 

* A what? Why, Henry, I—I 

“That staggers you, does it?” said 
Duncan dryly. “It is the truth, and- I 
am happily able to bring a witness to 
prove it—always providing that Cham- 
bers hasn't made away with him by this 
time. The maker of the little engine 
happened to have a conscience; there- 
fore I am here! If his conscience had 
lagged two or three minutes, you’d prob- 
ably be standing in the crowd about this 
time and viewing the ruins of at least 
part of the Exmoor!” 

Morley was shaking his head du- 
biously. 

* [t doesn't seem possible—I’ll swear 
that it doesn't seem possible! But if it 
is » 


“Well?” 

“Why, man, youre in bodily dan- 
er!” 

v Im painfully aware of that, Mor- 


E And if he should succeed next time, 
and—er 2 

* Carry me into a better world," Dun- 
can completed bitterly, * think what it 
would mean to the International! 

* Yes," said the secretary excitedly, 
“if you were killed it might only be a 
step to the time when your uncle's death 
would finally come out, and then—good 
gracious!” 

Dunean was silent. 

“You'll have to be careful, Henry! 
Pm glad that Barrington got you a 
body-guard! Lord, if you should be in- 


jured now 2 

“Say killed!” muttered Duncan. 
“That is what you mean!” 

“Killed, then. If you should be 


killed, and Fraim’s death discovered, 
too, and all his interests put into the 
hands of old Grosvenor, his executor, 
who’s as weak as water and would be 
simply putty in Chambers’ hands— 
great Cesar!" He stopped for a mo- 
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ment. * You'll keep a sharp*eye out, 
Henry, won’t you? ” 

Dunean walked on for half a block 
without replying, Morley keeping close 
to his side and glancing about nervously. . 

Ahead one of the body-guard was 
keeping close, and not twenty feet be- 
hind the second man sauntered along 
unconcernedly, one eye upon Duncan 
and the other on the neighborhood. 

“Morley!” said Duncan suddenly. 

“Yes, Henry?” 

* Did it ever occur to you how devil- - 
ish pleasant it must be for me?” 

* Er—what? ” 

“This thing of being the tail that 
wags the International." 

* Well, you 

“The mere fact of my being sent to 
eternity in small pieces wouldn’t affect 
any of you greatly,” pursued the ex- 
architect sourly. “ You'd be reason- 
ably sorry for a day or two, of course, 
and I presume you'd send along a select 
assortment of flowers and so on if there 
was anything left to bury! But the idea 
of my being removed from the sphere of 
the International—bah ! ? 

“Henry, you understand———" 

“T understand that I am sick and 
tired of the whole business, from one 
end to the other! I’m tired of being 
the Atlas for the whole cursed company 
and, presumably, for the better part of 
the ‘world, if the part entails the neces- 
sity of becoming a target for any such 
character as Chambers! ” 

[11 Sa. 

“And if things don’t quiet down in 
the very near future, Pm going to dis- 
appear +” 

* Henry!” Morley's voice was a posi- 
tive wail of horror. “Think, my boy! 
Think what you're saying, Henry! 
Don't be insane! Don't undertake any 
new rashness now and ruin us all! We 
all thought that you had lost your wild- 
ness and appreciated the situation! 
Why, Barrington was saying only a day 
or two ago that since you have been 
back, you've looked and acted like a 
different man! ” 

* Which is very pleasant and nice of 
him," said -Duncan tartly. “But it 
doesn't alter my aversion to being 
slaughtered ! ? 
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* But we are going to take all pre- 
cautions on earth to prevent such a 
thing. The very moment that it's pos- 
sible, we'll arrest Chambers and jail 
him, if we can make a case! Mean- 
while——” 

“ Meanwhile, I’m to be trailed by de- 
tectives! I don’t like it, and I won't 
stand it! Damn it, Morley, it’s down- 
right degrading! ” 

“ Degrading! Now, my dear boy 

* For the sake of the International, 
stand it!" said Duncan, intoning the 
words bitterly. 

“ For the sake of us all—yes!? 

Morley was holding his arm now. 
Duncan snorted in anger and remained 
silent. 

A little later he declined very posi- 
tively Morley’s anxious invitation to 
dinner. He wanted to escape the Inter- 
national and all its concerns for a time. 

Glancing into the corridor some few 
minutes after entering his own rooms, 
he was more than a little irritated to see 
one of Barrington’s detectives patroll- 
ing slowly up and down. 

“See here, my man,” said Duncan, 
“you may go off duty, I think.” 

* What, sir? ” 

* Get out!" snapped the ex-architect. 
“I don't need watching here." 

The man regarded him stolidly for an 
instant, then shook his head with some 
determination. 

* [ can't do it, sir.” 

“But I tell you that I’m not going 
out!” 

“Tt’s no use, Mr. Alvin." The man 
smiled apologetically. “I have the 
strictest kind of orders from the chief 
not to lose sight of you until I’m re- 
lieved at twelve. When you went to 
your apartments, I was to stay outside 
and examine whoever entered.” 

“ And you mean to spend the night 
there?” 

“No, sir. Another man’s coming at 
twelve.” : 

The detective eyed him with a queer 
kind of respectful defiance. Duncan 
stepped back and closed the door with 
something of a slam. 

The soft tread on the thick carpet 
went on monotonously. 

“By George that’s—that’s the 
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limit!" said Duncan, as he found a 
chair and dropped wearily into it. 

For a long time he stared at the 
carpet and pondered. 

He had been more than a little in 
earnest that afternoon when he threat- 
ened to disappear. 

Indeed, at the time he had almost 
meant to steal away that night, regain 


: his smooth-shaven face, and announce 


himself to Gregg and his other friends 
as John Duncan, returned from the 
imaginary trip! 

The complicated situation had gone 
almost beyond his bearing; he was very 
nearly ready to break his way to free- 
dom and poverty, be the consequences 


. what they might. 


His sacrifice had become too great. 
Where before, outside of business 
troubles, he had been forced into the 
disagreement with Louise Havers and 
into the detestable hypocrisy of a love 
affair with Beatrice, he had now passed 
to a stage of real, imminent physical 
danger. 

Chambers, having gone to such 
lengths, would hardly pause short of 
another attempt—and Duncan felt a 
strong suspicion that the third trial 
might successfully end all possibility of 
Henry Alvin's marriage and the conse- 
quent consolidation of International in- 
terests. 

And almost as great was his anger at 
being trailed. The slow and steady 
tramp without maddened him. He 
found himself listening for it and won- 
dering if it would ever cease. 

Finally he leaped to his feet with an 
exasperated oath. He would go out for 
a while and escape it! 

Would he? The tread passed again, 
and there was an unescapable quality in 
the sound, which told very plainly that 


-he was not to sally forth unaccompanied 


that night. His rage grew. He would 
go out, and alone! 

He thought hard for a moment. He 
was alone in the rooms with his man. 
He summoned the servant finally and 
directed that his dinner be brought to 
the apartments. As an after thought, 
apparently, he ordered the man to go 
below and see to its preparation in per- 
son. 
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The man departed, 
locked the door quickly. With light 
step he hurried through the rooms. 
Somewhere at the rear there was the 
butler's pantry, and between that and 
the man's sleeping-room an entrance to 
the servants’ stairs. 

He found the door without trouble, 
jammed on his hat, and turned up his 
collar—and left! 

Not many seconds later he was in the 
open air, chuckling with angry satisfac- 
tion. What a luxury it was to be free, 
even if only for a little walk! 

He hurried out of the Exmoor neigh- 
borhood and tramped along until he 
reached a cab stand. Here he hired a 
hansom, and commissioned the driver 
to take him slowly up-town and slowly 
back again. 

He wanted time and an opportunity 
to think things out in solitude, for he 
was half inclined to the belief that he 
should soon throw over his róle. 

The jaunt up-town was accomplished 
without incident. Well into Harlem the 
hansom turned and jogged downward 
again. 

Dunean leaned forward after a time 
and smoked and watched the vehicles 
passing with absent eyes. Here and 
there an automobile whirled by; one 
particularly huge black car thundered 
along from the opposite direction, and 
even the hardened cab horse shied a 
little. They were passing an electric 
light at the time, and Duncan started 
forward at the jerk for a view of the 
machine that had caused the trouble. 

He caught a glimpse of a mass of gray: 
fur on the front seat, which passed for a 
man—and the car was gone again and 
the horse trotting quietly. 


and Duncan 
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Farther down he started again. What 
perverse fate had impelled his driver to 
turn down the very street that held the 
Havers home and Louise? 

Duncan stared moodily at the house . 
ahead, and his eyes did not leave the 
windows as the hansom came abreast. 

But quite suddenly he found other 
matters for his attention. 

Some little distance behind, a heavy 
chug-chug became audible. Duncan 
glanced back indifferently. Unless he 
was much mistaken, the same big black 
car was coming down the side street 
after his cab. 

For the moment he attached no im- 
portance to the episode; then he grew 
most intensely interested. 


Was the car becoming unmanageable?. . 


It came almost up with his hansom on 


'the other side of the street, and running 


at a furious pace. It wheeled abruptly 
and steered straight for the cab! s 

In a second or two there was going to 
be.a smash, unless one vehicle or the 
other made way. ? 

Dunean shouted, and his driver pulled 
the horse to his haunches and made a 
frantic effort to back out of the danger 
zone. The automobile veered a trifle 
and plunged squarely at the body of the 
cab! 

Then came the crash! Duncan felt 
the whole vehicle rise suddenly from the 
ground. For an instant the face among 
the furs was above him, and he recog- 
nized—Chambers. 

And there all things seemed to cease. 
Dunean felt himself hurtling backward. 
His head struck something very hard, 
and he felt himself shooting through a 
haze of stars into unconsciousness or— 
death! 


(To be continued.) 
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WORDS are mighty, words are living: 
Serpents with their venomous stings, 
Or bright angels erowding round us, 
With heaven's light upon their wings. 
Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false that never dies ; 
Every word man’s lips have uttered 


Echoes in God’s skies. 


Adelaide A. Procter. 


“HAM” ARDSLEY’S THEORIES. 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON. 


The story of a man who was down and out, with a real American atmosphere and dénouement. 


RDSLEY stared out from his hid- 

ing-place beneath the last Pull- 

man car and shuddered. Beyond the 

water tank stretched the immeasurable 

desert, a sickening white haze palpitat- 
ing above its alkali wastes. 

The man knew what a day on that 
desert’s edge meant—a pitiless official 
driving him away from the questionable 
comfort of the huge red tank, nothing 
to eat, nothing to drink, and nothing on 
which to rest his eyes save the merciless 
haze. and the penetrating dust which 
rose in tiny swirls to meet it. 

Even when the freight pulled in after 
dark, he would have only one*chance in 
a thousand to board her, for the train- 


men would be warned of his presence 


in this hell-hole of heat. 

Heavy footsteps crunched upon the 
cinder path. They were coming his way. 
Perhaps if he clung more closely to the 
brake-beam the trainman might not spy 
his long, thin figure. 

Even as animals are enabled by na- 
ture to blend into their surroundings, 
so did Ardsley's oil-soaked overalls and 
coat merge into the greasy iron support 
on which he was stretched; yet the keen 
eye of the brakeman detected the pres- 
ence of the hated tramp. 

Ardsley saw that the game was up, 
and, ashamed and trembling, he crawled 
from under the car, only to be hurtled 
into the sage-brush by the toe of the 
railroader's heavy boot. 

A laugh, distinctly feminine, roused 
him to action. With a sickening sense 
of despair he staggered to his feet and 
stood staring stupidly after the Sunshine 
Limited, now a mere comet’s tail on the 
shining rails. 

Then suddenly he remembered the 
laugh, and wheeled to face a young 
woman whose beauty penetrated 
through dust-dimmed eyes to his very 
soul. 

A snug-fitting riding-habit of gray 


cloth, woven to shed even alkali dust, 
served to bring out the admirable lines 
of her girlish figure. A thick braid of 
rich, brown hair was coiled beneath her 
gray sombrero. Her face was oval, yet 
piquant, and the light in her gray eyes 
suggested wells of tenderness in her na- 
ture. 

Despite the heavy tan on her face and 
the firm grip with which she held her 
pony in check, she was not just the sort 
of woman Ardsley expected to see 
springing, like a Western Venus, from 
sage-brush and gray-white dust. 

She was biting her lips when he con- 
fronted her. 

“I am pleased," he said with elabo- 
rate politeness, * to have contributed, if 
only in the smallest way, to your amuse- 
ment." 

The girl started so suddenly that her 
nervous pony fairly danced. She had 
expected instead a whirlwind of pro- 
fanity and had been regretting her 
temerity in laughing. 

“I couldn't help it," she said half- 
apologetieally. * You looked so funny. 
You spread out your arms as if you were 
irying to fly." 

* My wings were clipped long ago," 
he said grimly. 

* Olipped pretty close, too? " she in- 
quired shrewdly, eying his tattered ap- 
parel. 

* Fate has been a bit unkind," he said 
laconically. 

“ Fate!” she scoffed. “ Fate does not 
make tramps. It is laziness that does 
that.” 

“Thanks for the information, but it 
was fate, just the same.” 


“Are you hungry?” she asked 
sharply. 

“T believe I breakfasted yesterday 
morning.” 


Again she bent upon him one of her 
shrewd but not unkindly glances. 
* Well, there is a box here for our ' 
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ranch, but Pedro is so nervous to-day 
that I don't believe I'll dare to carry it. 
Think you could pack it over for me? 
It’s eight miles—rather far for break- 
fast, but it may be worth your while.” 

He was about to decide in favor of the 
day beside the tank, with the freight as 
a remote chance, when the quiet scorn 
with which she awaited the expected re- 
fusal put him on his mettle. 

* Where's the box?” 

* Over at the shack," she said with 
sudden brightening of her eyes. “ And 
you tell Peters I sent word most par- 
ticularly that he was to lend you a towel 
and some soap." 

Ardsley walked down the track to the 
little red shanty over which Peters pre- 
sided in his triple capacity of station 
agent, telegraph operator, and engineer 
of the pumps which supplied the great 
tank. Five minutes later he returned 
with a clean face, a good-sized wooden 
box, and the knowledge that the young 
woman waiting for him on her pawing 
pony was Neva Carter, only daughter of 
the richest ranchman in the vicinity, 
which in that particular section of Ari- 
zona means half a dozen counties. 

Now that the caked cinders had been 
removed he was not such a bad looking 
chap. His features carried no stamp of 
dissipation, but exposure and privation 
had left their marks. His long hair was 
neatly brushed, and, better clad, he 
might have passed for a man of some 
parts. 

The girl glanced at him approvingly. 

“ Follow the trail,” she said tersely as 
she indicated where wheel tracks had 
broken the mesquit. “I must give 
Pedro a run before he will settle down 
to business.” 

With loosened rein Pedro dashed 
across the mesa. Ardsley paused a mo- 
ment to admire the picture made by the 
spirited horse and his graceful rider; 
then, shouldering the box, he struck out 
briskly in their tracks. 

The sun beat mercilessly through the 
cracks in the crown of his tattered hat, 
and the box gained amazingly in weight 
with every step; but he trudged on, his 
eyes fastened upon the flying figures 
ahead. 

Presently she turned and came back 
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at a gallop. Pedro, now less restive, 
steadied into a walk beside the man. 

* Box heavy?” asked the girl. 

Ardsley smiled grimly. 

* Heavy as lead! ? 

* Want to give up the job? " 

“No,” he replied shortly. “I think 
Fd enjoy the sense of earning a meal." 

* Been tramping long?" 

* About two years." 

* A man like—like—yourself must 
have some reason for tramping? ? 

“Fate!” he said curtly. 

“ That is the third time you've fallen 
back on that expression. Haven't you a 


. real reason ? ? 


“Tt was fate,” he persisted. “ There 
was a time when I wore purple and fine 
linen #4 

* And you gave them up for over- 
alls?” ; 

“ No; the linen frayed and the purple 
faded.” 

* And you were too lazy to renew 
them? ? 

* No one would give me the chance." 

* Nonsense!" She spoke almost 
bruskly, but curiosity burned clearly in 
her eyes. 

Ardsley shifted the box to his other 
shoulder and trudged on. 

- * You see, business standards are dif- 
ferent here and in New York. Behold 
in me an unsuccessful climber xd 

* A what?" interrupted the girl. 

* A social climber. My father had a 
comfortable business, but we lived up 
to the very tip of his income, often be- 
yond it. My mother maneuvered and 
scraped to put me through college, and 
keep me in the style of the rich chaps 
with whom, somehow, I naturally fra- 
ternized. Of course, if I had understood 
our financial condition I might have 
done differently. Still, I don’t know— 
I was such a foolish young eub and spent 
money like water 2 

* Your mother did very wrong,” said 
the girl decidedly. “She should have 
been honest and frank with you.” 

The man stopped short in the dusty 
trail. 

* My mother is dead. She did what 
she thought was right according to her 
training and social light." 

The sudden deepening of color in the 
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girl's face was not due to the shadow 
cast by her sombrero, and she bit her 
under lip. 

“Mother believed that acquaintances 
made at college would advance me in a 
business way when I graduated, and, in- 
directly, would be invaluable to father’s 
interests. She left nothing undone, even 
to pawning her jewels, to entertain my 
chums during week-ends and. holidays. 
The governor went off very suddenly, 
within two months after I graduated. 
Then the truth came out. 

* We didn't have enough to build a 
monument to his memory. Even his in- 
surance was mortgaged. And I failed 
to prove mother's theory. The men in 
whose homes I had danced cotillions and 
played billiards were afraid of me in 
business. They measured me by their 
own sons. They wanted working parts 
for their big money-making machines, 
not good dressers with pleasant manners 
to decorate their offices. 

“The strain and disappointment were 
too much for mother—and then I took 
to the road. What else was there? A 
few men have all the money, and unless 
you are a small but perfectly propor- 
tioned cog in their wealth-grinding ma- 
chinery, they have no use for you. I 
could not keep books, nor use a type- 
writer nor feed a machine, so why 
should they want me? But I could 
write a little. I had edited our college 
paper one year; so I took to the road to 
prove my theory that you must either 
have money to make money, or offer 
your hands and your brains a living sac- 
rifice to the man who knows how to 
wring money from the labor of others.” 

“ Is the book written?” 

The man looked straight ahead. 

“You can’t dodge the police, steal 
rides, and write books simultaneously— 
unless you are a college professor who 
can afford to hire a bungalow once in 
so often and write your impressions of 
the road while they are fresh.” 


“But you still believe in the 
theory?” 
“Yes. Put a hundred men with 


money on an island where boats never 
touch, and in five years two or three of 
the men will have all the money, and 
wil be paying the others .starvation 
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wages. There is nothing in the talk 
about lots of room at the top.” 

* What are you going to do now?” 

“Carry this box to your ranch." 

“ee Oh! 25 

Silence fell between them; then the 
girl pointed to a dust cloud in the dis- 
tance. : 

* 'here's a wagon coming for the box. 
I never expected you to carry it eight 
miles, but I did want to see whether 
you were game. Now, you can do one 
of three things "—she drew her pony 
to a full stop. “ You can ride on to the 
ranch and take a job under the foreman 
of father's round-up, or you can help 
Red-Eye Pete at the mess house during 
the day and work on your book at night, 
or you can borrow enough money to ride 
on to Allen's Junction on the freight 
and return the money when your book 
comes out.” 

For a few seconds the man was para- 
lyzed by her consummate assurance, and 
his face flushed dully. Then, in spite of 
himself, he smiled. 

“Thanks for your kind interest in 
my welfare. I think I will accept one 
of your offers. I’ve never been a cow- 
puncher, but if your father’s foreman 
will stand for my greenness Dl'l—well, 
Ill do my best.” 

“Shake!” said the girl, and leaning 
forward impulsively she extended her 
hand. 

The dust raised by the approaching 
team fell upon them, sealing the cove- 
nant in true Western fashion. 

$ j * * * 

Two years later, Hamilton Ardsley 
sat in the moonlight on the San Jacinto 
ereek, aimlessly rolling cigarettes and 
throwing them away unsmoked. 

Behind him was camped the Carter 
outfit, two days out on the round-up. 
Just before them rose the mountains, 
and to the south lay the Carter ranch, 
with its young mistress, just returned 
from a year’s stay in New York, .Lon- 
don, and Paris—a year broken in Ards- 
ley’s memory only by the arrival of the 
mail bag. 

It had been her prospective return 
which had made him rush his astonished 
men away from comforting bunks and 
corrals to the hills full a week ahead of 
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time. Somehow he felt that he wanted 
the girl to fit back into her old sur- 
roundings before he saw her. 


Ardsley had found old Gregory Carter’ 


& ranch king. He was helping to make 
him a plains autocrat, for it was Ardsley 
who had suggested building irrigation 
ditches between the two rivers, turning 
ihe desert into a paradise. 

Carter had been content before that 
with large profits from his cattle inter- 
ests. Now, as a reward for opening up 
new avenues of money-making, he had 
placed Ardsley in complete control of 
the cattle business and was devoting his 
own energies to ditch building. 

A Denver syndicate had bought and 
stolen and sent down fake claim-takers 
to absorb miles and miles of alkali- 


cursed land to the south, and Carter 


was under contract to turn water upon 
it by the first of the month. An army 
of Mexicans, under half a dozen fore- 
men, were working like beavers tó com- 
plete the work on time. 

Carter had said that when he made 
his pile—the amount being rather vague 
in the mind of the money-loving plains- 
man—he would retire, leaving com- 
petent managers on the ground, and 
take his daughter East to live as his 
means justified. That was why she had 
taken this preliminary canter among 
thoroughbreds, as her father expressed 
it; and further, that was why Ham 
Ardsley sat at two A. M. by the San 
Jacinto creek, thinking that it did not 
matter much, after all, if old man 
Carter did leave him as one of the 
managers of his many interests. 

He lighted a fresh cigarette and rolled 
over, propping himself on one elbow. 
Then suddenly he sat erect. 

The steady pung-pung of pony hoofs 
eame to his well-trained ear. An odd 
premonition of trouble brought him to 
his feet in a tense, waiting attitude. 
Then Bill Lampton, Carters body- 
servant, as a plainsman might call the 
favorite employee on his ranch, swung, 
panting and red-eyed, from his steaming 

ony. 

* Get, your horse up an’ hot-foot it fur 
the ranch," he said huskily to Ardsley. 
“Th old man’s hed a spell. Seemed 
like he’d just toppled over with th’ joy 
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of seeing his girl back, though he’s been 
ridin’ like the devil the past few days, 
tryin’ to straighten out trouble among 
them darned Greasers. An’ now hell’s 
broke loose for sure. They won’t work 
—an’ Neva, she says you ain’t to waste 
no time——" 

Ardsley was already out of sight issu- 
ing orders. Shorty Crane was put in 
command of the outfit until Ardsley 
could rejoin them. Another man was 
bringing up Ardsley’s pony, resentful 
and heavy-eyed. 

* Don't try to make it baek before 
morning, Bill,” said Ardsley to the 
ranch hand, as he swung into his saddle. 
* Your horse would drop if you tried to 
keep up with me—for I’m going to ride 
like hell!” 

Five hours later he jerked his stagger- 
ing pony to a standstill before the porch 
of the Carter ranch-house and stumbled, 
a gray-white figure, panting and quiver- 
ing, into the living-room. 

There, at the table, he and the old 
man had figured out the whole irriga- 
tion scheme. There, on the top of the 
piano, was the picture of Neva which 
had seemed to watch them with ap- 
proving eyes. And there, in the door- 
way leading to the old man’s room, was 
Neva herself, big-eyed and colorless, 
though her shoulders did not droop nor 
her hand tremble. 

Travel and cultured companionship 
had done their work. She was a girl no 
longer, but a charming woman. 

“Ts he alive?” 

* Yes—he will not die—but——” 

Ardsley gripped the table’s edge, and 
the girl stopped abruptly. 

. You must have something to ‘eat 
and drink and a wash before we 
talk ? [n her old, imperative way 
she was pushing him toward the kitchen, 
but he withdrew from her grasp. 

* No, no! I want to know it all— 
now!” 

She pulled a chair up to the table, and 
he sat down opposite her. 

“Tt is paralysis. The left side—and 
his brain. He may live for years.” Her 
voice sounded oddly dry and emotion- 
less. * But I did not send for you to 
help me bear this.” 

Ardsley felt a sudden glow that did 
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hot come from the reaction of his hard 
ride. 

“There is trouble in ditch camp. The 
men have struck for shorter hours and 
more pay. That was what brought on 
the stroke, we think. It wasn't that 
father cared for the money, but he 
didn't like to be forced by the fact that 
the men knew he must get the work 
done on time. And now it’s got to be 
done, do you understand? For the sake 
of father’s name and honor, we've got 
to finish those ditches and live up to 
the contract. Can you do it?” 

Ardsley sat with his hands plunged 
deep in his “ chaps,” his long, lean legs 
thrust under the table, his damp hair 
hanging over his red-rimmed eyes. 

“They say they are tired of working 
for a man who will get ten times what 
they are receiving, and then turn them 
loose to find work elsewhere. Its the 
old trouble between the man who con- 
ceives and the man who executes.” 

Ardsley jerked himself to an upright 
position. The girl was watching him in- 
tently. 

In the portentous silence which fell 
upon the room, her thoughts traveled 
back two years and dwelt persistentky 
on the figure of a trampish dreamer, 
enunciating theories as he trudged at 
her pony's flanks.. What if he 

Then she recalled two years of un- 
remitting, practical effort, and took 
heart. 

* Father will clean up thousands on 
this eontract, I suppose?" she asked 
after an instant. 

* Yes, and it means thousands upon 
thousands more from similar contracts. 
Why, those scoundrels are crazy! If 
your father hadn't conceived the idea of 
building these ditches, the Greasers 
would be herding sheep and half starv- 
ing, but now they are getting twenty 
dollars a month and their board, darned 
good board, too, for men of their class. 
What the deuce does Ramsey mean by 
letting dissatisfaction reach such a 
point?” 

“Ramsey is sick—hasn’t left his 
shack for five days. That is why father 
was looking after things in the broiling 
sun. Ramsey wouldn’t see the doctor, 
though father urged him to have one. 
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Says he is clean petered out, working 
such long hours, and don’t know as he 
blames the men x 

Ardsley stood up suddenly and stared 
at the girl across the table. Ramsey— 
the man who had secured the position 
he had coveted as foreman of the ditch 
gangs! 

Ramsey had been recommended by 
the Denver Syndiente, the one party to 
be benefited by Carter's failure to live 
up to his contract.. If the ditches were 
not finished on time, they reverted in 
their unfinished condition to the syn- 
dicate, and ‘Carter was to be paid only 
their exact cost in manual labor—not 
one cent profit, no allowance for the 
brain which had «conceived the wonder- 
ful net-work of life-giving water. 

Ardsley’s mouth set im firm, ugly 
lines. 

“Tell Pete to fix me up something to 
eat while I have a wash,” he said with a 
sudden assumption of leadership. 

Then he stalked over to his quarters, 
thinking hard and fast. 

Just before noon, faithful Bill Lamp- 
ton rode up to the ranch-house. He 
found a fresh horse saddled and waiting 
for him, also a white faced, big-eyed 
girl in a gray habit, and a stern-faced, 
sharp-spoken man. 

Both were well armed, and Bill ex- 
tended his hands naturally for the Colt 
44 and a barking Winchester, both 
loaded for action. 

“ There are three gangs of those 
Greasers,” said Ardsley quietly. “ You 
will cover one, Miss Carter the second, 
and I the third. I’ve got Ramsey under 
guard. Now, you take ditch No. 3, and 
TII send out your men. Never drop your 
gun until six to-night. Then herd "em 
back tocamp. I'll send up Miss Carter's 
next, and then Lll drive up my own 
men. Keep a bead on "em, and don't 
give "em a chance to draw a knife on 

ou." 

Silently Bill and Miss Carter rode 
away to their posts, and Ardsley gal- 


loped two miles, straight inte the camp 


of sullen Greasers. 

With his gun at an wninviting angle, 
he explained the exact situation to the 
men. 

They would work according to their 
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agreement until the ditches were fin- 
ished. It was only a matter of three 
more days of hard toil. At the end of 
that time, they could carry their case 
to any court in the territory, and he'd 
be there to answer them. 

Just at present the question with him 
was to shoot or not to shoot. It was for 
them to say. In the mean time every 
man could lay down his own arms— 
or take the consequence. 

All of which was set forth not in this 
cold-blooded English, but in virulent 
Mexican patois, larded with English 
profanity more or less picturesque and 
appealing to the class of men with 
whom Ardsley was dealing. 

All the rest of the day, and the next 
and the next, Ardsley and Bill and the 
girl in the gray habit rode up and down, 
up and down, the diteh banks with guns 
drawn; and on the morning of the 
fourth day the sheriff and his posse 
came upon the scene, having heard ru- 
mors of riot and force and bloodshed, 
only to find the water running smoothly 
through the finished ways, and a girl in 
gray, surrounded by an able body-guard 
of cowboys, paying off an entirely 
amiable army of Greasers. 

And Ramsey ? 

Ah, what the Mexicans 
Ramsey and his fine plan to help each 
and every one of them annex some 
of old Carter’s wealth was almost as 
lurid and picturesque as Ardsley’s epic 
which broke up the first and last 
Greaser strike in Arizona. 

It was a great time while it lasted, 
but there followed a reaction, when 
Neva Carter went back to the bedside of 
her father, and looked in vain for a 
gleam of recognition in his dull eyes, 
for even a responding pressure to her 
handclasp. 

The specialists brought from Denver 
shook their heads. A sanitarium 
where he could be made comfortable 
until the end—that was all they could 
suggest. 

Neva shook her head. She must stay 
here—and carry out-her father’s am- 
bitious plans, and he also must stay with 
a trained nurse where she could watch 
over him and know that he was tenderly 
cared for. Then the specialists drove 


said of, 
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away in a cloud of dust, and out of ib 
appeared Ardsley. 

He looked pityingly at the girl and 
cleared his throat. 

* [t^s no use to tell you Im sorry, but 
Ive got to hike out to-day for the hills. 
I presume you will send for your aunt 
to stay here with you, and the nurse 
will be some company. I’ve met some 
really jolly good girls among those 
nurses! ” 

She shook her head. 

* No, I don’t want aunty. I want you. 
Youwll have to send Shorty out in charge 
of the round-up, and stay here—to run 
things." 

The old assurance was gone, Despite 
her assumption of authority as head of 
her fathers affairs, her voice was 
strangely supplicatory. 

Under the table, where she could not 
see the vise-like grip, Ardsley clasped 
his hands tightly. 

“You mean that you want me to 
run things here—everything—for your 
father? ” 

* No,” she said quietly. 
to run them for me!” 

The man rose and walked over to the 
window. The eight-day clock ticked 
until it throbbed in his ear somewhat 
like the beats of a trip-hammer, so in- 
tense was the silence. After some hesita- 
tion, he said, without turning, quietly 
but distinctly: 

“God knows, I owe you that much 
service. All I am—all I have to-day, d 
owe to you—and that is just the réason 
why I cannot take anything more. 
Don’t you understand? I can't stay here 
with you—I'm not strong enough—and 
you can find a dozen men who could run 
things better—and—well, it would be 
hell for me." 

He felt a touch on his arm and turned 
abruptly. She was looking straight up 
at him, a-light in her eyes such as he 
had never seen there before. 

* Do—do you dislike me as much as 
that?” 

For an instant he hesitated, then he 
took her in his arms, and the last of his 
theories—that financial equality should 
control marriage—tumbled like a card- 
house at the foot of the great happiness 
which he had found. 


“T want you 
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BY JARED L. FULLER. 


A railroad story of a signalman's thrilling experiences in ferreting out the mystery of his 
predecessor's murder. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


A WRECK occurs on the A. & C. R. R., from which Dr. Lester, Captain Payne Howard and his 
daughter Belle are rescued by Dan Crompton, an employee of the road. Captain Howard is in litigation 


with the railway company at this time. 


It is discovered that Raddigan, the signalman in Tower Seven at Coldspring, is murdered, and that 
the signals were changed to cause the wreck. There is no clue to the murderer. 
Crompton is promoted to Raddigan's position, and takes up his quarters with Mrs. Corrigan and her 


idiot son, Billy, sister and nephew of the murdered Raddigan. 


It is not long before he receives a warning 


of personal danger, and while returning home at midnight is attacked by a couple of men who get aboard 


a slow freight. 
bind him and make their escape. 


He starts in pursuit of them and enters the car where they are hiding. They gag and 
At the top of a steep slope the train breaks in two. 


Crompton's car, 


with several others, rolls backward. At the end of the slope there is a sharp turn, and Crompton lies 
helpless with the almost certain knowledge that the car will jump the track. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TIIE LOST CAR. 


D in their attempt 
to corral the supposed tramps 
who had attacked Dan Crompton, Jim 
Sousa and his men went back to the 
freight caboose, fully expecting to find 
the wounded signalman there before 
them. 

Astonishment quickly gave place to 
fear when they found the caboose 
empty. 

“The man’s fallen overboard!” cried 
the conductor, aghast. 

* Or those fellows did for him before 
we routed "em out of that car," sug- 
gested the flagman, who was his chief 
assistant. > 

That tramps sometimes attack rail- 
road men with murderous intent is an 
undisputed fact. After a tramp has been 
thrown off a moving train, or knocked 
down and beaten in an empty box-car 
by some brakeman who has a reputa- 
tion to sustain as a “bruisei,” the 
knight of the road is apt to be at daggers 
drawn with the entire railroad fra- 
ternity. 

Usually the ?boes are cowardly fel- 


*This story began in the September issue of THE ARGOSY. 


lows; but occasionally two or three bad 
ones flock together; and then wo betide 
the railroad employee who falls singly 
into their hands. 

Sousa thought that his flagman might 
be right, and he set out himself and 
searched the train from end to end, 
while the freight climbed slowly up the 
long grade. 

He did not think for a moment to 
look into the car out of which the 
tramps had been driven. If they had 
attacked Dan, Sousa believed they had 
hidden in that car after wreaking their 
vengeance on the unfortunate signal- 
man. 

He came back to the caboose some 
time before the engine topped the rise, 
drawing its tail of cars behind it. 

“ He’s fallen off or been thrown off— 
God help him!” he declared, in much 
worriment of mind. “We can't run 
back to look for him. But Ill stop at 
Gridiron and report. We've got half a 
car to unload there, any way." 

His men had stretched themselves in 
their bunks again, and Sousa sat down 
to overhaul his waybills. He was nod- 
ding over these, almost asleep himself, 
when the break occurred. 
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Drowsily he recognized a different” 


motion to the train. He looked up and 
listened to. the increasing clatter.. What 
was it? 

He rose up with a whoop that brought 
the men in the bunks out of them in a 
hurry. 

* Brakes, boys! Get a move ont” he 
roared. “ The danged train's broke: in 
two!” 

Sleepily, and with remarks unprint- 
able, the men swarmed out of the 
caboose and: up. over the car roofs. 
Black as the night was, it was plain that 
a goodly share of the train had broken 
off and now was descending the grade 
with. threatening speed. 

The men went from brake-wheel to 
brake-wheel, serewing them down hard 
and shouting to one another through the 
rain and. darkness.. Suddenly the flag- 
man at the rear uttered a stentoriam 
ery: 

* "Ware the curve! 
We're om it!” 

On the instant the eaboose slung 
around the turn with a shock that 
nearly cast him spinning from the 
train. The others clung desperately to 
the brake-wheels, expecting that each 
car as it struck the curve would leap the 
rails. 

But the brakes set at the rear of the 
train (now the front of the descending 
string of cars) were beginning to tell on 
her speed. 

When once again all the cars were 
running on the straight line, the men 
were able to complete the winding of 
the brakes. Before all were tightly set, 
the bottom of the grade was at hand; 
and when the cars finally ground to a 
protesting stop, the persistent shrieking 
of the locomotive following them down 
the hill was plain in the ears of the 
crew. l 
The engineer had run on to Gridiron 
station, just beyond the brink of the hifl, 
side-tracked the forward end of the 
long train, and was now steaming back 
to pick up the cars which he had 
dropped. 

* And, by jiminy;" growled the sooty- 
faced driver to Sousa, who stood im the 
rain beneath the cab window while the 
men were repairing the patent coupling 


"Ware the curve! 
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between the forward box-car and the 
tender, “I didn’t expect to find half of 
these blamed cars right side up. 

“T reckoned a good part of the train 
would snap off at that curve yonder—I 
sure did! Didn't lose a car, eh?” 

“Tt don’t look like it, does it?” 
grumbled Sousa. “ But we lost a man 
down below here,” and he repeated the 
story of the tramps’ attack on the sig- 
nalman, the pursuit of the rascals, and 
the disappearance of their victim. 

“Well, it’s tough on the poor chap. 
But. we can’t spend any more time here. 
Tell ^em at Gridiron when we get up 
there ag’in, an’ have the morning ex- 
press watch out for him.” 

He got the signal then and pulled 
open the throttle with a jerk. An hour 
later they were at the station on the 
mountain and the train was made up 
once more, while the crew hustled out 
the freight billed to this place. 

It had stopped raining by this time, 
and Sousa, with a lantétn swinging from 
his arm, went down the long string of 
cars, comparing their numbers with the 
list he had prepared from the waybills. 
The forward end of the train was now in 
the rear, although the caboose had 
been shunted back and coupled upon 
the extreme tail as usual; so it was 
not an easy matter to find all the cars. 

Sousa wandered up and down the 
length of the train twice, and by that 
time the half car-load of freight had 
been dumped in the Gridiron freight 
shed. 3 

“ All right, Jim?” sang out the en- 
gineer, with his head out of the cab 
window and his hand upon the lever. 

* I dunno," growled Sousa. * Wait a 
minute!” Then he called his nearest 
men. 

* Seatter along here, boys, and see if 
you ean find a car numbered. 30-71-11. 
Pm hanged if I can find it." 

The brakemen went off grumbling. It 
was late, they were wet, and the run had 
been unpleasant enough to get on the 
nerves of the most callous. 

“Youre off your nut, Jim!” sang 
out the flagman. “ We ain’t got a car 
numbered like that.” 

Sousa went back to the caboose and 
took a look through his waybills. 
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“I got it!” he exclaimed. “It’s that 
car we're to drop at Massail. It's billed 
to the Norwegian Match Co. Don’t tell 
me we haven't such a car, for I know 
better! ” 

* Humph!? observed his assistant. 
“I reckon that’s so. I remember the 
car now. Why, it’s the one we drove 
those *boes out of.” 

“ Thats right!” cried Sousa, leaping 
to the ground again. “ Thunder, who's 
Jonahed this run? I never knew of so 
many derned unfortunate things hap- 
pening——" 

His remark trailed off into profanity 
as he strode along the length of the 
irain again, turning the light of his 
lantern upon the number of each car 
as he passed. But No. 30-71-11 was not 
in the string. 

There was hurrah enough then. The 
brakemen crowded around, and the en- 
gineer climbed down and joined them. 

The car was gone—had totally dis- 
appeared. Everybody knew it had been 
in the train at the foot of the grade; 
nobody could suggest a reasonable ex- 
planation of its vanishing. 

Sousa and the flagman finally 
wrangled to the point where they agreed 
that the train must have broken at the 
megs | ear. If it was attached to the 
part of the train that ran away, it was 
easy to say that somewhere in the dark- 
ness and the storm, while careering 
down the steep grade, the runaway had 
dropped the car billed to the Norwegian 
Match Co. 

* Y? twitched it off at the curve down 
yonder! declared the engineer. 

“Why didn't we see it, then? ? de- 
manded one of the brakemen.. “We 
were out on the roofs when she took the 
curve." 

* And it was as dark as a stack of 
black cats and raining great guns," 
grumbled the flagman. “ How would we 
see if the tail car jumped the track? ” 

“But Pd oughter seen the wreck of 
her when I came down arter ye," de- 
clared the engineer. “Jackson and I 
were on the lookout for ye. We ex- 
pected to find all the cars piled up 
somewhere beside the tracks.” 

But here Sousa had an idea. - 

“We don’t know whether the train 
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broke at the fore or the rear end of that 
car for the Match Co. Maybe it re- 
mained coupled to the forward end— 
these cars you side-tracked,” and he 
addressed this to the engineer. 

“Thunder! What’s come of it, 
then?” demanded that individual. 

“How do I know? It stands to reason 
if we'd snapped her off down the grade, 
we'd seen her lying beside the tracks. 
You've been down and up—both.” 

* But cars don't fly! ” cried the engi- 
neer. “ We side-tracked them yonder, 
and Jackson set the brakes, and then 
chocked the wheels of the car nearest 
the switch. You’re bughouse, Jim!” 

* Maybe I am; but 1 know we've got 
to find that car. Run this train on to 
the side track again, and we'll go down 
and see if we can find it. The company 
will hold me responsible for the goods 
in that car, that’s all J know about it.” 

After a deal of wrangling, the engi- 
neer complied with this order. The re- 
maining cars were shunted back upon 
the siding, and the locomotive bore her 
crew and Sousa down the mountain-side 
again in search of car 30-71-11. 

By this time dawn had begun to trace 
gray patterns along the horizon. There 
were early trains coming from the east, 
too, and Sousa knew that he would be 
up on the carpet for this night's work. 

"The engineer would not agree to de- 
scend farther than the curve, half way 
dowh the mountain. 

And at this point, although they left 
the engine and with their lanterns, now 
paling in the fast increasing light, 
searched on either side of the tracks, no 
trace of the lost car was visible. 

On the outer side of the curve, which ^ 
turned to the south, the railroad em- 
bankment dropped away to a deep ra- 
vine. But there were no marks in the 
ground beside the tracks, and the tops 
of the trees which filled the ravine, and 
which rose to within a few yards of the 
track, seemed undisturbed. 

“This is all blanked nonsense!" de- 
clared the engineer, climbing into his 
cab again and jerking open the throttle 
on the reverse. “ If that car had jumped 
the rails here, we'd found her all 
right!” 

And he would listen to nothing fur- 
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ther from the conductor, declaring as. 
his belief that the car numbered 30-71- 
11 had never been in the train at all! 

“Gosh, I don’t know but youre 
right!” admitted the dazed Sousa, as 
they returned up the hill. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“ WE HOWARDS HANG TOGETHER.” 


THE automobile party came home 
that evening in rather a shaken state. 
The exhilaration of running smoothly 
down -a well-kept road had made them 
all forget the danger at the bottom. 

When the machine dashed out of the 
woods and across the tracks so close to 
the huge forefront of the freight loco- 
motive that its breath seemed fairly to 
scorch them, the enjoyment that had 
attended the afternoon’s ride was 
sponged out at once. 

Bell Howard was not a girl of the 
screaming kind, and Mrs. Rodgers, her 
female companion. was too scared to 
ery out. The auto shot across in front 
of the slowing engine, and the chauffeur 
could scarcely stop the machine before 
Belle’s door. 

“Oh, I hope you are not so terribly 
seared,” stammered Dr. Lester, scram- 
bling out with his lame arm and helping 
Belle to alight. “ That wouldn't happen 
once in a hundred years, you know.” 

“Tt will be quite that length of time 
before it happens again to me, doctor,” 
she declared, and ran to her room, there 
to gain control of her nerves before see- 
ing her father. 

That narrow escape of the automo- 
bile shook her more than had the wreck 
of the Fly-by-Night. 

She sat by her window, which over- 
looked the rear premises of the Howard 
place and the railroad beyond, wonder- 
ing how that train had come to stop so 
fortunately. Knowing that it must have 
been the fast freight which went 
through at about the same hour every 
evening, she was also aware it had never 
stopped at that crossing before. 

Between the back fence and the rail- 
road line were several open lots toward 
which the rapidly growing suburb of 
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Coldspring was reaching eager fingers 
of gray brick houses. As her glance 
wandered over this still waste land she 
observed a figure rapidly approaching 
from the direction of the block signal 
tower, the rear elevation of which, with 
its blank and windowless wall, was di- 
rectly opposite her window. 

“Why, that’s Sade!” she suddenly 
said aloud, as the figure drew nearer in 
the gathering dusk. * It's ’Tilda’s girl.” 

"Tilda Armet, who had been a How- 
ard, and had gone back to the Howards 
with her brood of children when her 
husband died, was cook and general fac- 
totum for Captain Payne's small house- 
hold; but only upon the agreement that 
the aforesaid brood should keep away 
from the premises. 

Wilder “loons” never grew than the 
Armet young ones, and Sade, the 
freckled, bare legged girl who now 
swarmed over the back fence of the 
premises with the abandon of a boy, was 
the youngest of the tribe, and came the 
most frequently to see her mother, 
vastly to the old captain’s disapproval. 

* When you git so derned fidgety ye 
can't *bide without seein’ them young 
uns, "Tilda," he had said, “ you jes’ pack 
up an’ git, an’ come back when you 
reckon you kin stay content. But I 
swear I won't have none of "em around 
here, no more *n I would Jase Howard’s 
spawn.” 

Therefore, to head off the explosion 
Belle knew would occur if her father 
caught sight of Sade, she threw aside 
her wraps and hurried down-stairs to 
the kitchen just as Miss Barelegs sidled 
into the doorway. . 

“Tilda,” Belle said seriously, “ you 
know what father will say if he finds 
Sade here to-night. Now, don’t let us 
have words about it. I don’t feel as 
though I could stand it just now.” 

“She ain't goin’ to stay more "n a 
minute, Miss Belle,” declared ’Tilda 
Armet. “She jes’ come down on a 
errand for her uncle. She's goin’ right 
back hum, Miss Belle.” 

* On an errand for her Uncle Jase?” 
asked Miss Howard sharply, and eying 
the lanky girl with disapproval. “ Did 
it take her over to the signal tower? I 
just saw her coming from there.” 
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For she knew about Dan Crompton's 
trouble with Jase and Ike Howard at 
the railroad hotel, and about Sade later 
riding into town to obtain the pistols of 
the cowardly mountaineers. 

* Oh, no, ma'am! Oh, no, ma’am!” 
volunteered Sade volubly. *I been ter 
see "Skeet Merritt, what's goin’ ter buy 
some o' Uncle Jase’s shotes — "deed 
that’s so, ma’am.” 

Belle knew that the child was a more 
accomplished liar even than her mother, 
and she was curious as to what Sade had 
really been about. But while she was 
hesitating whether to probe deeper into 
the matter, Captain Payne himself 
stepped into the kitchen. 

“Jeffers pelters!” ejaculated the 
captain, his eyes gleaming under his 
shaggy brows, and at once lashing him- 
self into a passion, as he did forty 
times a day. “ Jeffers pelters, what d’ye 
mean, "Tilda, by havin’ that bare laiged 
loon here again? -Ain’t I told you ter 
keep ’em away from here? Ain't I told 
her Pd skin her alive if she come ter th’ 
house ag'in? ? 

He advanced on the Armets, shaking 
his stick, his voice fairly rattling the 
window sashes. Sade crouched behind 
her mother’s limp skirt, her face expres- 
sive of a mixture of fright and impish- 
ness quite indescribable. 

“Naow, Cap’n Payne!” whined 
"Tilda, standing before her offspring 
like a wet and ‘bedraggled hen defend- 
ing a lone chick, “don’t yeou be too 
ha’sh. She ain't meani? of no 
ha’m z 

“ No harm!” snorted the old man, 
pointing his stick at Sade’s brown and 
scratched shanks. “ Ain't you ashamed 
of havin’ such a lookin’ critter comin’ 
inter town this ’ er way?” 

ss Waal, cap’n, they wears "em out so 
fast 

“ Ain't she: got no shoes an’ stock- 
in’s?” roared Cap’n Payne. 

* No, she ain't; 'eeptin her Sunday 
ones," declared her mother desperately. 

“Then you put on your bunnit an’ 
take her "long to Massey's shop an’ git 
her a pair of evry day shoes. Tell 
Massey ter charge ^em to my account. 
Start, now!” 


"Tilda already had her sunbonnet off, 
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the nail behind the door and was hiding 
a pleased grin behind the voluminous - 
folds of cambric. 

“You git her eopper-toed ones with 
leather laces!” said Captain Payne, as 
the two fled out of the kitchen door. 

* And," he shouted after them, * if 
Isee that gal round here ag'in with bare 
laigs, Pll take er horsewhip an’ skin 
'em for her!” 

Belle said nothing, but finally led the 
old man back i» the front of the house. 
What was the use? He was likely to fly 
into just as great a passion over whether 
he should have a soft boiled egg or a 
poached one for breakfast. 

His daughter was disturbed over 
Sade's presence in town, however. 

She could not fail to have some inter- 
est in Dan Crompton after the expe- 
rience both had undergone when the 
Fly-by-Night was wrecked; and happen- 
ing to see Silly Billy later in the eve- 
ning, she learned something which 
further set her thoughts upon the sig- 
nalman at Block Tower Seven. 

Billy came to deliver certain of the 
household wash which, careful house- 
wife that she was, Belle would not trust 
to "Tilda Armet. Mrs. Corrigan was an 
excellent laundress, and “ took in” fine 
work from several of her richer neigh- 
bors. 

* [—I seen you in Dr. Lester's auto- 
mobile, Miss Belle," said Billy in his 
hesitating way, lingering at the door. 
“My, but you all come near gettin’ 
smashed, didn’t ye?” 

“Sh!” whispered the girl. 
want father to know about it.” 

* Oh, I won't say a word," Billy re- 
turned hoarsely. * But if it hadn't been 
for him a-stoppin’ of that train, it "ud 
gone plumb inter ye!” 

* Who stopped it—the flagman at the 
crossing? ? 

“Oh, no, Miss Belle! 
Mr. Crompton.” 

* Did he do that? ” Gel the girl. 

“Yes, Miss Belle. An’ he's goin’ ter 
git inter trouble for it. "The flagman 
tol' me so. "That fast freight had right 
of way. I guess there ain't many folks 
likes that Mr. Crompton.” 

* Why not, Billy?" she asked cu- 
riously. 


* [ don't 


Our boarder, 
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“T dunno. Sade says her Uncle Jase 
is goin’ ter kill him.” 

* Hush! You shouldn't repeat such 
things. Sade is a wicked little girl. She 
doesn't know what she is talking about." 

** Well, she says she does!” responded 
Billy, shaking his head solemnly. * She 
says he’s goin’ ter be killed if he stays 
here. An’ she wanted me to give him a 
letter." 

* A letter? Who from—what for?” 
demanded Belle, quite disturbed. 

* [—I dunno,” stammered Billy, who 
always grew incoherent when anybody 
else became the least excited. ** I—I 
didn't do it, Miss Belle—'ndeed I 
didn't! ” 

* Didn't do what?” 

* Give him the letter. I wouldn't. 
She tol' me to leave it with his supper 
at the tower door." 

“Was it this evening? ” 

* Yaas ^m." 


Belle went in and closed the door 


then. But she was much disturbed. She 
believed now that she knew why Sade 
had been in town—and, further, why 
she had come across lots from the direc- 
tion of the signal tower. 

* She delivered the letter herself," 
thought the eaptain's daughter. “ Now, 
what was it—a lure to get Mr. Cromp- 
ton in the power of those bad men, or a 
warning? I wish I had been able to get 
more out of Sade before father came 
into the kitchen to-night. 

* Oh, these Howards! They are bad 
—bad ’way through! And father 
seemed angry with this Mr. Crompton, 
too, when I spoke of him the other day. 
He says, as bad as some of the Howards 
are, they always ‘ hang together. ” 

She shook her head sadly, mounting 
to her room. * If things keep on, some 
of the Howards may surely hang to- 
gether!” was her added thought. 

She dared not discuss the matter with 
her father; it seemed useless to, sound 
"Tilda Armet. Belle Howard slept but 
little that night. 

It was before their early breakfast 
that she saw Silly Billy dodging about 
the back fence and peering up at her 
windows. His appearance gave the girl 
a shoek from which she was some min- 
utes in recovering; she knew he was 
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waiting to get speech with her without 
attracting Captain Payne’s observation. 

Hurriedly dressing, she went down 
into the yard, where, well away from the 
house, she called softly to the boy. 

“ Billy, what is the matter? Do you 
want to see me?” 

* Oh, yaas ^m," gasped Silly Billy, his 
face appearing red and tear-streaked, 
like a beclouded moon, over the top of - 
the fence. “ Pse feared to come to the 
house, Miss Belle." 

* What's the matter? What has hap- 
pened, Billy?" she asked, frightened, 
she knew not why. 

“Its Mr. Crompton,” breathed the 
excited Billy. * He ain't come home. 
Mother sent me over to the tower. He 
ain't there." 

* What—what—-— Don't the man 
there know anything about him?” 

* No'm. He left same's us'al at mid- 
night. He ain't never got to our house," 
declared Silly Billy, and broke into such 
wild sobs that he lost his precarious 
footing on the fence outside and dis- 
appeared with an involuntary grunt. 

But Belle was so troubled by his in- 
formation that she failed to see any- 
thing ridiculous in either his mishap or 
in his bobbing up again in a moment 
like a very lugubrious jack-in-the-box. 

* You must tell me all about it—all 
you know," she said earnestly. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A RATHER BLIND TRAIL. 


Burt Billy could really tell her very 
little—that is, little of importance; al- 
though he talked volubly enough of his 
mother's fright when Dan was found 
not to be at home in the morning, and 
how he had run over to ask Markell 
about the missing signalman, and what 
Markell had said. 

Markell had telegraphed to Cold- 
spring station (this was early, before 
Bobbett came on duty) and Billy had 
heard him discuss Crompton’s disap- 
pearance with the conductor of a freight 
that was at. the moment side-tracked, 
waiting for the passing. of some more 
important train. 

Billy had heard something about a 
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letter, and that Crompton had seen 
somebody lurking near the signal tower 
before he left, and how Markell had 
given him his blackjack when Dan 
started home. All this in a jumble that 
fired Belle's anxiety to the highest pitch. 

Poor Silly Billy had forgotten all 
about Sade Armet and the letter she had 
striven to make him deliver to Dan the 
night before; but Belle pieced the two 
businesses together and at once con- 
nected Dan's disappearance with Jase 
and Ike Howard. 

And not that' she had any particular 


interest in Dan Crompton, beyond the: 


fact that she knew him to be a brave 
man who had, on two occasions, been an 
instrument in saving her from injury. 
She was not a foolishly romantic girl— 
not one to gather a personal interest in 
a man whom she had never spoken to 
except on one evening. 

She feared, as had her mother, that 
blaek streak in the Howards which, in 
Captain Payne's case, had led him to 
espouse the Lost Cause, and stick to 
his belief in the Southern Confederacy 
when the issue for which that union 
stood was as dead as Julius Cæsar! 
With other members of the family— 
more ignorant and less noble members— 
the bad blood had shown in law-break- 
ings more than once. 

Jase and Ike Howard were the ring- 
leaders of the clan, now living in the 
hills some thirty miles from Coldspring. 
She had no fear of them on her own 
part, but she feared what they might 
do to a man like Crompton, whom they 
so greatly hated. 

Her mind, spurred by Silly Billy’s 
story, concentrated upon one thought. 
She would get to the bottom of that 
note to Dan Crompton; she would know 
what it meant. 

With this end in view she attacked 
"Tilda Armet first. But at once "Tilda 
dissolved into tears. This was her main 
defense upon all occasions—the bulwark 
against which even Captain Payne's 
. wrath surged and broke in vain. 

Dut Belle was not at all touched by 
these tears; she was a woman herself, 
and women easily penetrate the foibles 
and shams of their sex. She managed 
to get the verbal declaration from "Tilda 
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that the contents of the note Sade had 
been instructed to deliver at the signal 
tower (“if there was airy note ”—to 
quote the sobbing "Tilda) were unknown 
to her. 

: Belle knew it to be worse than use- 
less to seek to interest her father in the 
matter. At breakfast she hid her 
trouble successfully, but said, as he lit 
his long and black cigar before going 
out: 

* Send me Jetty up from the stable in 
an hour, please, father. I am going 
to ride out the river road this morn- 
in pom 

* All right, Maybell,” he responded, 
in his*most affectionate manner. 

When the old captain was not in the 
throes of a wrathful eruption, he was 


. the kindest man imaginable, and never 


thwarted his daughter in her least in- 
tention. 'The horse came up to the 
house on the minute. 

She left word with "Tilda, as though 
it had been an afterthought that she 
might stop at a friend's for Iuncheon, 
and possibly not be home until dinner- 
time. Then, once free of the town, she 
set Jetty to her best paces. 

She had been over the road before 
and knew it well. Ten miles out from 
Coldspring there was a branch wagon 
road leading into the hills, and skirting 
the railroad for many miles, passing 
through the same break in the heights 
whieh the railroad builders had found 
when they surveyed the A. & C. right of 
way. 
Although the way was so familiar to 
Belle, she had never penetrated as far 
as the neighborhood where the rocky 
farms of Jase Howard and his clan were 
situated. Not even as a child had she 
been allowed to associate, to any degree 
at all, with her cousins. 

She was not afraid of them, however. 
She believed her own father was feared 
by Jase and his crew far more than out- 
siders feared the mountaineers. Harm 
could not befall her in this proposed 
visit. ' t 

And from Sade, or somebody else, she 
was determined to draw an explanation 
of the note delivered to Dan Crompton 
the night before; and, if the Howards 
had to do with his disappearance, she 
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was determined to know that, too. Belle 
possessed a good bit of the old captain's 
doggedness when she embarked upon a 
project. 

There were many farms and ranches 
along the road, and she was acquainted 
at most; but she made no stop for 
luncheon. Indeed, before noon she was 
climbing the last rise toward the pass, 
a little to the east of which was the set- 
tlement of the Howard clan. 

In the heart of the woods, ^way up on 
the side of the mountain, was a spot 
where the road she followed (now little 
more than a bridle-path) crossed the 
railroad tracks. She was almost at this 
point before discovering the meaning of 
the smoke which for an hour she had 
ar gathering above a shoulder of the 

ill. 

The heavy rain of the early morning 
should have saturated the forest so 
thoroughly that a fire would have been 
impossible. Yet there was evidently a 
conflagration slowly advancing around 
the hill. 

The breeze was so light, however, that 
Belle was not in the least disturbed by 
its proximity, and pushed on without 
paying much attention to the smoke 
which, occasionally, drove down upon 
the path and made Jetty cough and 
point her ears forward questioningly. 

There was a group of men at work 
near the crossing, and Belle heard their 
voices even before she came in sight of 
the tracks. The railroad housed a hand- 
car and tools here, and a section gang 
was digging a broad trench about the 
building and the pile of seasoned ties be- 
side it. 

The boss of the gang was a man from 
Coldspring whom Belle knew, and he 
came out to the bridle-path to speak to 
her, and to pat Jetty’s arched neck. 

* Shure, *tis a good bit from home ye 
air," he said easily. “ Ye'd better not 
ride mueh deeper into the woods, Miss 
Howard. That fire may amount to 
something." 

“I shall turn back if the wind in- 
creases,” she returned. “ You seem to 
be afraid it may do some damage here, 
Mr. Laughlin." 

“Tis better ter be sure than sorry,” 
he declared, with his pipe in his mouth. 
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“But Oi didn’t come up here for this 
special purpose—no indade. Oi'm in- 
structed,” he added, with a humorous 
twinkle in his gray Irish eyes, “ ter look 
for a sartin box-car—'twas lost, strayed, 
or stolen somewheres on this grade." 

* How was that, Mr. Laughlin?” she 
asked. The section boss always inter- 
ested her. 

* Be the powers, miss, Oi belave th’ 
car tuk to itsilf wings an’ flew erway. 
"Tis nawthin’ ilse wull explain ut in- 
tirely!” and his brogue grew thicker as 
he became excited. 

And Belle grew excited herself as she 
listened to the story (as Laughlin had 
heard it) of the run west to Gridiron of 
the night freight. Jim Sousa's report 
had gone up and down the line, and the 
crew of every morning train either way 
on the grade had been on the lookout 
for some sign of the lost car—and for 
the lost signalman as well. 

It can easily be seen what part of the 
story interested Belle Howard the most. 
Laughlin did not exactly know how the 
signalman from Block Tower Seven 
came to be on the freight; but he knew 
that it was generally considered that 
the man had been knocked off the train 
by tramps, and, whether alive or dead, 
he had as completely disappeared as had 
car 30-71-11. 

From Laughlin's garbled account, 
Belle thought she saw the work of her 
disreputable relatives. She believed that 
Jase Howard and his son were the 
tramps, and she felt sure that they had 
taken some vengeance upon Crompton 
before being driven from the train 
themselves. 

She prepared to ride on, her mind in 
a turmoil of questioning, when suddenly 
the bushes parted beside the way, and a 
little figure hobbled out to confront her. 

Laughlin had gone back to his men, 
and Belle had already gathered up the 
reins, when this strange little creature 
appeared. 

It was a boy—perhaps twelve, per- 
haps twenty—but with the physique of 
a child of eight. A roughly cut erotched 
stick served him as a crutch, and aided 
the locomotion of his withered leg. In- 
deed, he hopped along beside Jetty with 
the celerity of a lame robin. ; 
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“Hullo, Miss Belle!” he squealed, 
his head very much on one side, and his 
wizened face expressing all manner of 
shrewd speculation. “ Whachu up here 
for? I seen ye—an’ heered ye—talkin’ 
with Mike  Laughlin"—ending the 
speech with a chuckle and an indescriba- 
ble wriggle of delight. 

“Say, ^£ ye won’t tell, I'll show ye 
where that thar car» went. Cross yer 
heart—hope ter die—n’ Ill tell ye!” 

Belle knew the odd little cripple— 
nicknamed “ Pippin,” as being in some 
manner distantly related to herself. He 
was one of the “loons” at the Howard 
settlement three or four miles away— 
and a wilder, wickeder urchin there was 
not in the entire Howard clan. 

“What about the box-car?” she 
asked him, seeing that his goblin-like 
features were puckered with impor- 
tance. “ What do you know about it?” 
^ *[ know whar it is," declared the 
strange child—for child he was in body, 
if not in age and shrewdness. 

* Where is it?” 

“Cross yer heart? Hope yer may 
die?” 

“Why should I promise?” asked 
Belle, looking down at him as he hob- 
bled by Jetty’s side. 

“Une’ Jase—or Ike—would skin me 
erlive ef I tol’, an’ then you tol’ Mike 
Laughlin.” 

* Why, what had they to do with the 
disappearance of the car?” 

* Nawthin’. They don’t know where 
itis. But Pm knowin'—nobody else, I 
reckon. An’—an’ I don’t wanter go 
back thar,” and his face changed sud- 
denly, and he shivered. 

The expression of his features was 
one of fear. 

* What do you mean? Why not?” 

“Thar’s a ha’nt in that gully. I 
heered it.” 

“See here," Belle said seriously, 
drawing a purse from the pocket of her 
habit, and selecting a half dollar from 
the silver. * You tell me what you 
mean, and all about the car, and PI 
give you this." 

“And you won't tell Uncle Jase—or 
Ike?” asked Pippin eagerly. * Though 
I dunno's I keer much erbout Ike now.” 

* Why not?” 
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* Tke's hurt his laig. He hurted it 
last night somehow." 

* Jumping from that train," Belle 
thought. But all she said aloud was: 
* Well, about the car? 

Pippin pointed down the hill. 

“Its down that er-way," he whis- 
pered. “ Thar’s a deep gully b’side th’ 
railroad. I dunno how th’ car got thar. 
Muster jumped clean over the aidge of 
th’ "bankment right at the curve and 
went down troo th’ trees. It’s er- 
standin’ right up on its eend.” 

* How did you come to find it? ” 

*'Thars a path yander,” and he 
pointed further along the bridle track 
which she was ,slowly following. “I 
went down thar ter look at some “rabbit 
snares I sot day "fore yest'day. "INO I 
seed th’ car in th’ gully.” 

* Are you sure, Pippin?” she asked. 

“ That’s right, Miss Belle. I seen it 
—an’ I heered th’ ha’nt,’ and he 
shivered again. 

“ There aren’t such things as haunts,” 
she declared gravely. 

“Huh! Mebbe ye don’t hey "em 
down ter th’ city; but thar's lots ov "em 
up yere," declared Pippin with confi- 
dence. * I've seed "em as well as heered 
^em." 

* Did you see this one?” Belle asked 
with a smile. 

“Nop! He was inside that thar car." 

At that the girl was startled. She 
looked at his elfin face for several mo- 
ments in silence. Then she demanded: 

* What do you mean, Pippin? That 
you heard somebody in that overturned 
car?” 

*"Twar a ha'nt declared Pippin 
doggedly. * Now, you gimme that fower 
bit piece "— reaching a claw-like hand 
up for the half dollar. 

“You heard a voice inside the car?” 
gasped Belle. 


[1j Ye ! » 
* What did it say?” 
“I dunno. I was skeered. It jes’ 


natcherly hollered ter git out—like 
ha'nts alluz doos. 'lhey ain't easy in 
their minds—never ! ? 

Belle dropped the silver piece into 
the yellow hand, and Pippin, with a 
grimace and wink transferred it to his 
pocket, and hobbled into the bushes 
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again. The threatening fire seemed to 
have no terrors for him. 

But Belle sat there upon Jetty, turn- 
ing these mystifying discoveries over 
and over in her mind, and wondering 
whether she should believe the strange 
child or not. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN." 


AND the condition of affairs sug- 
gested to Belle Howard's mind by 
Pippin’s superstitions were correct. 
Car 30-71-11 was up-ended in the deep 
ravine, just at the elbow in the grade of 
the railroad" below Gridiron, and the 
“ha’nt ” inside the car was a very vig- 
orous reality. 

Being on the tail of the runaway sec- 
tion of the freight train, car 30-71-11 


had been snapped off the string, just as" 


the end boy is flung off at the game of 
* snap-the-whip.” . 

And with such momentum had the 
runaway rounded that curve that the 
lost car jumped completely over the 
edge of the embankment, without 
touching gravel or tie, and plunged into 
the depths of the ravine with a velocity 
and a final crash which quite drove the 
breath from Dan Crompton’s body. 

The roadbed of the A. & C. here 
verged upon the extreme brink of the 
precipitous wall of the ravine. The 
thick trees hid its depths. 

Through the upper branches of these 
trees the car dived, the branches closed 
again behind it, and the bottom of the 
gulley was completely hidden from ob- 
servation above. 

Indeed, the searching parties did not 
even suspect the great depth of the pit, 
although the building engineers of the 
road could easily have informed them 
on this point. 

Bound and helpless as he was, the 
signalman was panic-stricken long be- 
fore the doomed car went over the em- 
bankment. He felt, as the train gath- 
ered speed, that a wreck was certain. 

Even when he heard the rattling of 
brake chains and squealing of shoes 
against the car wheels below, he gained 
no confidence. The train crew were too 
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slow in discovering the accident to re- 
duce the speed in season. Crompton 
really expected the entire rear end of 
the train to leave the track. 

What really happened was quite as bad 
for him, *however. The coupling be- 
tween the lastftwo cars broke just as 
30-71-11 struck the curve. The forward 
wheels left the rails, followed by the 
rear trucks, and we have seen how the 
entire car landed in the depths of the 
ravine. 

It was some time before Crompton 
had a very clear realization of its condi- 
tion—and of his own—however. 

He was in darkness, of course. He 
was bruised, and the-wound in his head 
received that memorable morning had 
broken out afresh and he felt the sticky 
blood upon his face and matted in his 
hair. 

He lay in a most uncomfortable way 
on the boxes and cases with which the 
car had been more than two-thirds filled. 
Now, however, having been at the ex- 
treme rear of the car, he was on top of 
the load. 

Had he been thrust by the men who 
had bound him in the other end, this 
accident would have given him his cer- 
tain quietus. 

The boxes had now heaped themselves 
together, and both doors were com- 
pletely blocked. 

The cleared space in which he was a 
prisoner was perhaps four feet deep, 
very close, and the condition of both 
his mind and body most unfortunate. 

Tt was easy to guess how the ear came 
to be in this situation; not so easy to 
figure how he was to get out. The men 
who had captured and gagged him be- 
fore being driven from the car by the 
railroad crew had done their work well. 

Even after the tossing about Cromp- 
ton had suffered, he was unable to dis- 
cover wherein his bonds had been loos- 
ened in the least. 

Writhe as he might, he could not seem ` 
to stretch the ropes at wrist and ankle, 
and the gag grew more painful as time 
went on. 

At first he hopéd that the freight 
crew would quickly find the ear, and, 
in seeking to right it, release him from 
his prison. He had no idea how deep 
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the ravine was into which car 30-71-11 
had plunged. 

But time passed and nobody came to 
Dan Crompton's assistance. He had no 
idea why this was so; the fact that he 
was left to get out of the car as best he 
might was plain enough, however. 

* And, any way," he thought, “ they 
didn't know I was aboard here. Sousa 
and his men evidently thought I had 
fallen off the train before we started up 
the incline. By heaven, this is an awful 
position!” 

It was awful because of its discomfort. 
The box-car was practically new and 
well built. The drop into the ravine 
might have smashed the lower end, but 
this upper part was sound enough. 
Crompton soon found difficulty in 
breathing in his close quarters. 

With much pain he managed to roll 
to one of the side walls of the car, and 
found a very narrow crack through 
which a little fresh air percolated. He 
would not smother in here, of course, 
but his lot was not a happy one. 

*'They've gone on without trying to 
right the ear," Crompton groaned at 
last. “A section gang or a wrecking 
crew will be sent after it. And God 
knows when they'll get here and whether 
I shall be in a condition then to make 
myself heard before they begin to pitch 
the old car over. 

“If they move it with me inside, 
these cases may shift, and then where'll 
I be?” 

This thought frightened him and he 
recommenced his struggles. Writhing 


about soon brought him to a knowledge. 


of the fact that the boxes were bound at 
the corners with strips of sheet iron, 
and that the edges of the iron were 
sharp. 
. - The pain of the scratches he suffered 
brightened his wits immensely. If those 
irons caused him such discomfort, surely 
they could be made to play a saving part, 
too! 

His wrists were tied behind his back. 
He found one of the sharp strips of iron 
(that was easy enough) and maneuvered 
until his bound wrists came in contact 
with it. 

This was not so easy a matter as might 
be thought; the blood ran freely from 
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several deep scratches in his wrists and 
hands before he brought the linen hand- 
kerchief into proper eontact with the 
iron. 

He had read (who has not?) of the in- 
genious captive who saws his bonds 
apart by similar means; it's all right to 
read about, but Crompton soon found 
he had tackled a task of no mean mag- 
nitude. 

Had he possessed the acrobatic agil- 
ity of an inch-worm, sawing the linen 
apart might have been simple; but the 
manner in which his wrists were tied 
left him a bare three inches of leeway 
in moving his hands up and down the 
small of his back. And that his muscles 
were already strained to a painful de- 
gree, goes without saying. 

Every movement of his body, even 
the slightest, wrenched a muffled groan 
from his throat. His innate obstinacy 
—the trait which had made him stick | 
to his situation at Block Tower Seven 
and refuse to carry firearms—upheld 
him in his task. 

He lost all run of the time, for there 
were occasions when his consciousness 
failed entirely. It was like a terrible 
nightmare; even while he worked at 
fraying the handkerchief against the 
iron, it did not seem real to him. 

* Pll wake up yet and find Mrs. Corri- 
gan rapping on my door," he thought, 
in one more than usually sane moment. 

But obstinacy won at last. After fall- 
ing into a dazed condition of mind, in 
which he quite unconsciously eontinued 
to rub the linen against the sharp iron, 
he was suddenly aroused to the fact that 
the bonds had given way. He was cheer- 
fully rasping the iron into the flesh it- 
self! 


He groaned and rolled over, bringing 
his almost paralyzed arms around in 
front of his body. He was some mo- 
ments in coming to a realization of his 
freedom. 

“Gad, if I don’t get blood poison 
from that iron strap, it'll be a wonder," 
he thought, sitting up and tenderly rub- 
bing his wrists. 

"Then he realized that he was able to 
free himself of the gag, and quickly had 
the bandage untied and spat out the 


rags. 
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He could hardly close his jaws; his 
neck was so stiff that every movement 
gave him exquisite pain, and altogether 
he was as sore and shaken as though he 
had been scientifically hammered by a 
trained pugilist. 

He tried to rise after a time, discov- 
ered that his ankles were tied (he had 
forgotten them), and tumbled back 
upon the boxes. When he had un- 
fastened his remaining bonds he could 
scarcely control his lower limbs. His 
whole body, indeed, seemed half para- 
lyzed. 

The air in the car had become very 
foul, too. He lit a match at last and 
looked at his watch. 

lt was going, despite the shaking up 
he had had, and pointed to two-fifteen. 
It was afternoon—it could not be night 
again, he was sure—and the railroad 
people had not yet found the car. 

* Or, if they have found it, they seem 
to be in no hurry to right it," he 
thought. * Had they come near, surely 
I would have heard their voices. And 
they would have heard my groans—of 
course! ” 

It seemed as though he must get out 
of the car by his own exertions, and, ex- 
hausted as he was, and without tools, 
how was this to be accomplished ? 

He managed, after some time, to ex- 
amine pretty thoroughly the inner walls 
of the car, or of that part in which he 
was confined. There were only two or 
three places through which the least air 
or light penetrated, and the planks of 
which the car was built were perfectly 
sound and bolted to the framework. 

He shouted now several times, but the 
only reply he received was the mocking 
whistle of an engine, and that, to his 
amazement, seemed a considerable dis- 
tance away. 

The faint rumble of the train as it 
passed, so far above his head, finally as- 
sured Dan Crompton that this car in 
which he was confined had fallen a great 
distance when it jumped the track. 

“ And God knows whether they will 
ever get her out,” he muttered. “ What 
will happen to me, then? Am I to be 
confined here for the rest of my natural 
existence—which won’t be long at this 
rate? ? 
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He knew the car to be up-ended in 
some sort of a hole. It might be more 
badly wrecked than he had at first sup- 
posed. : 

A cursory glance might satisfy a rail- 
road inspector that it would be cheaper 
to let the car lie where it was and make 
good its cargo to the shippers than to go 
to the expense of hoisting it back to the 
roadbed. 

Why, this was startling; it actually 
affrighted him! 

It was a possibility not devoid of a 
certain horror whieh brought to his 
brow drops of moisture and set his 
breath to a gasping key. Locked into 
this car for God knew how long! The 
thought was terrifying in the extreme. 

He began to wonder what the cargo 
of the car was. If he had heard Sousa 
say, he had forgotten, and now lighting 
another match he looked over the top 
boxes to satisfy himself how best to 
open them, or to discover by their marks 
what manner of goods they contained. 

* Matches! Nice prospect—I don’t 
think!” murmured Crompton, after 
reading the address stenciled on the first 
box. “ Didn’t know but I might run up 
against some canned goods or something 
else eatable. What’s next?” 

But all he found were stenciled to the 
Norwegian Match Company, at Massail. 
He hauled up one of the cases and 
packed it away at one end of his narrow 
pocket, so as to get at other boxes, hope- 
ful of finding food in the car. But 
every box was marked in the same way. 

That is, so far as he could make out. 
Moving the boxes was very difficult at 
best. Each had to be dragged up by 
main strength and packed away next to 
the end of the car. 

He soon got a new idea from this, 
however, although he found nothing but 
boxes of matches. 

If he dug down deeply enough into 
the pile (he had begun to take them out 
at one side), he might reach one of the 
sliding doors, and so escape. ‘This 
thought inspired him to greater and 
more vigorous effort, and despite his 
weakness and pain he dragged up box 
after box, packing them securely behind 
him. 

But there began to be forced upon his 
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notice a growing trouble. The air in the 
car was bad—had been so since early 
morning, but now, added to its musti- 
ness, was a smell of burning wood which 
he could not at first understand. 

This tang of smoke in his nostrils 
grew worse as time progressed. Now 
and then he breathed in a sudden puff of 
it, which entered by some tiny crack, 
and his lungs began to smart while the 
brown gloom in the car became thicker. 

He tried to find some interstice 
through which he could see, but 
although there were several narrow 
cracks, he could behold nothing at all 
outside. Faintly borne to his ears, how- 
ever, was the crackling of the flames. 

The forest was afire, and the wind was 
driving the smoke down into this gully. 
Would the conflagration itself follow? 

That was the question which shook 
him as he turned again to his task of 
digging. out the match-boxes. 

Here he was packed in with boxes of 
matches, the fumes from which would be 
as suffocating as those from a sulphur 
spring. 

Onee afire, the matches would cause 
his suffocation in short order. Every 
moment was precious, and he worked 
madly to escape from his prison. 

And to what end? Suppose he were 
able to reaeh the side door of the box- 
car and could force it open (and that was 
no probable fact), would he not be prac- 
tically leaping from the frying pan into 
the fire? 

The woods all about were evidently 
in flames. "The sounds of the increasing 
conflagration grew plainer and plainer. 
Free of the car, he would at once be 
swallowed up by the flames and smoke 
now fast filling the ravine. 

These thoughts maddened him, yet he 
continued his task of moving the boxes. 
He had sunk quite a shaft into the heap, 
which: now towered over his head 
threateningly. 

“ Whether I get out of this or no, I’ve 
got to fight for my life,” was his de- 
cision. 

“Tl not give it up yet. Pl fight as 
long as I can breathe—as long as I can 
stir one of these boxes! "—and up came 
another to be raised carefully to the top 
of the barrier behind him. 
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He had stopped crying aloud now. 
There was no good in shouting for help. 

The railroad men would keep out of 
the ravine until the fire was past, and 
he needed all his strength for this 
seemingly interminable task fate had 
set him. 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN GRAVE PERIL. 


THE perspiration poured from Dan 
Crompton’s limbs while he tugged at 
the boxes, expecting each moment 
that the pile in his rear would tumble 
down upon him. The air grew closer 
and more tinctured with the hot smoke. 
The fire roared in his ears. 

The trees shrouding the sides of the 
ravine, and whose tops hid the wrecked 
car from the railroad bed, were all 
afire. From above, the gully must have 
had the appearance of a geyser of flame 
and smoke. Yet down here at the bot- 
tom the fire was slow in making headway 
because there was no draft. 

Suddenly, in pulling out a box, Dan 
was dazzled by a shaft of light which 
entered from below. It came from be- 


neath the runway of the door. This 
spurred him to renewed toil. To be so 
near escape, and yet to fail! God! 


That could not be. 

Panting for breath, tearing his hands , 
upon the sharp-edged iron strips with 
which the boxes were bound, straining 
his already overworked muscles to the 
final point of endurance, the imprisoned 
signalman kept up the fight. 

He saw the edge of the door-frame 
below him. The door slid upon the 
outside of the car, and he did not know 
whether it slid toward the end on which 
30-71-11 now stood, or toward the end 
in the air. If the latter, he knew that 
all his work had been for naught. 

And, indeed, this might be so in 
either case, for how was he to unfasten 
the door when the hasp was upon the 
outside ? 

This thought brought to his lips a 
gasping shriek—a cry of despair and 
horror. 

Hark! Was that an answering voice 
from without? 
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He halted in his task, his heart 
thumping under his ribs like a minia- 
ture engine, and listened. Then he 
shouted again, this time with his lips to 
the side of the door frame. 

The roaring of the flames, like a tor- 
nado passing through the treetops, 
dwarfed.all other sounds. Dan could 
not be sure whetheg he had heard a 
voice or it were an hallucination of his 
disturbed mind. 

He tore madly at the next box, though 
he had no idea as to what he should do 
with it when he drew it out. He could 
pile no more behind him. The upper 
boxes were already toppling in threat- 
ening manner over his head. 

And at this point there came a de- 
cided rattle at the door. Somebody 
without was tearing-at the hasp with 
which it was fastened. 

Dan uttered a whoop of joy and 
dragged up the box he had clutched. 

Instantly the door “ fell open ?—that 
is, the hasp being unfastened, it rolled 
back to the full length of its rail and 
left the way to light and air open to the 
prisoner. 

At the same moment the boxes behind 
Dan began to topple upon him. He 
dropped the one in his arms, and those 
below started to slide out of the widely 
opened door. 

One or two dropped to the ground; 
others followed. Dan came sliding down 
with them, and in half a minute the car 
was vomiting boxes of matches, many of 
which split open as they landed upon 
the rocky bottom of the ravine. 

With them, out of the interfór of the 
car, was shot the signalman, a box 
rieochetting from his head and another 
landing forcibly in the small of his back 
as he left the car feet foremost. Amid 
this shower he landed heavily upon the 
ground. 

It was a wonder that he was not 
fatally injured, and he might have been 
(for the box-car still continued to vomit 
its càrgo), had not the person who had 
already played. Providence by opening 
the door run in and fairly dragged Dan 
out of the way of the falling boxes. 

He was too exhausted—too breath- 
less, indeed—to rise at first, and could 
only lie there and stare up at the face 
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of his rescuer. And, indeed, had he 
searched his mind through for the iden- 
tity of the one who would save him, he 
could never have expected it to be Belle 
Howard. a 

It was sure she, in a-neat riding habit, 
caught up at the side to give her limbs 
freer movement, with a crop hanging 
from a loop at her wrist, and with gant- 
leted hands. 

She was breathless herself, and, in 
spite of her recent exertions, very pale. 

Overhead, the trees were a mass of 
hissing flames, and the sparks and 
blazing brands were falling in a perfect 
shower on the up-ended car. Only the 
lack of vegetation in the rocky bottom 
of the ravine—that in some former time 
might have been the bed of a mountain 
torrent—had saved the box-car from 
being ignited. 

The heat and smoke driven down into 
the place were intense. It was certain 
that no human being could remain long 
in the vicinity. With the revelation of 
Miss Howard’s presence this fact like- 
wise penetrated Dan Crompton’s mind. 

* We—we must get out of here!" 
he stammered, getting waveringly to his 
knees. 

She placed her hand under his arm 
and helped him to his feet without a 
word. A great cloud of smoke swept 
down upon them at the moment, and 
they stood there, blinded, choking, 
clinging together until it had passed. 

But Dan was sweeping the cobwebs 
from his brain. 

* Where's your horse? Can we get 
out the way you came in?” 

“No. I had +o leave Jetty above. 
The fire is there now," Belle said 
quickly. “We must run down the 
ravine, Mr. Crompton." 

“Come on, then "—and he began to 
stagger in the direction indicated. 

* Y ou cannot travel," she cried in de- 
spair. * What shall we do?” 

* [f I give out, you run on and leave 
me," Dan returned. “But Pm not a 
dead one yet. Far from it!" 

He gritted his teeth and plunged on. 
Soon, instead of her leading him, she 
was being dragged along the rocky way 
by the signalman. 

The blazing embers fell about them— 
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indeed, fell upon them—as they pro- 
gressed. Luckily, the girl's robe was of 


heavy woolen stuff that did not easily 


ignite. At first Dan would have been 
unable to save her had fire caught her 
garments. 

But in a.few minutes, getting beyond 
the thickest of the smoke (although the 
pungent clouds were being driven down 
the ravine faster than they could travel) 
the signalman stopped with a question: 

“ Where is your horse, Miss Howard ? 
If we can climb. back to where you left 
eee 

* We cannot. And Jetty is not there 
now,” she added quickly. “TI left her 
untied and the fire soon drove her away. 
J heard her run.” 

“My God! You've risked a lot to 
save me!" he gasped, looking at her. 
* How—how did you know I was in that 
car? ^ 


“T didn't. I guessed it. You were 
missed from Coldspring, and I—I 
feared j 


“ You reckoned that Jase Howard 
and his son had something to do with 
it?" he demanded, as she hesitated. 

She nodded. “Then I heard that 
there was somebody in that car. A boy 
—a child—Pippin heard you shouting, 
and thought you were a ghost." 

“Gad!” muttered Dan, going on, and 
leading her likewise; “I came near 
being a ghost all right." 

They had little breath for useless con- 
versation. He understood but vaguely 
how and why she came to be the means 
of his escape from the car. But this was 
no time for explanations on either side. 

Sinee Belle had first heard of the 
presence of the wrecked box-car in the 
ravine, and suspected the identity of 
its oceupant—Pippin’s “ha’nt "—the 
wind had changed and inereased in ve- 
locity. 

Turning down the by-path into the 
thicker wood, she had ridden as near thé 
edge of the ravine as possible, and then 
turned Jetty loose, fearing that she 
might not be able to get back to her in 
season. 

The intelligent mare knew—even be- 


fore her mistress—that the fire was com- ' 


ing. Ere Belle was half-way down the 
hillside she heard. the mare neighing, 


shouted, “ Of course 
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and a little later the crash of her hoofs 
in the brush told of her escape. 

Sweeping on to the brink of the 
ravine, the conflagration had quickly ig- 
nited the tops of the trees which made 
twilight at noon below. Now, as Dan 
Crompton and the girl ran, hand in 
hand, along the bottom of the gully, the 
fire raced with them on either brink. 

The sides of the ravine were precipi- 
tous, but the eut widened as they pro- 
gressed. The smoke continued to be 
driven down upon them, but they soon 
were out of the range of the falling 
brands and sparks. They were travel- 
ing faster, in spite of Dan’s injuries, 
than their enemy above. 

“What shall we do? What lies in 
this direction?” the signalman panted 
after a bit. 

“The river—it’s our only hope,” she 
returned, and then they went on grimly, 
slipping over the patches of moss, 
stumbling across heaps of broken slag, 
tearing through thorn clumps—the girl 
exerting herself to the last ounce, as 
well as he. 

Dan had forgotten both hunger and 
thirst, and even minded his wounds but 
little. He was inspired by the thought 
that Belle’s fate was in his hands. He 
must keep up to save her. 

For, brave and vigorous as she was, 
the race was telling on her. 

If they could escape from the mouth 
of the ravine before the fire charged 
down into the lowlands, well and’ good; 
but Dan doubted. 

He knew little about the territory. 
He could take advantage of no short 
cut as the ravine broadened, and so they 
ran blindly, his eyes straining for the 
first glint of the river ahead. 

“Can we reach it?” she asked him 
once, more by her look than with her 
stiffened lips. z 

As far as poor Dan knew, the river 
might yet be a mile ahead, but he threw 
up his head, took a gasping breath, and 
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And as Providence had other work 
for them to do, the river did appear 
shortly. 

The fire having swept down the hill- 
sides in charging cavaleades of flame, 
they ran on in an actual pyrotechnic dis- 
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play—sparks falling, brands sputtering 
and exploding like bombs, and vines like 
fiery serpents dropping unexpectedly 
across their path from the trees over- 
head. 

They came out upon the bank of the 
river, that was here not very wide. 'l'here 
was an open glade, which really saved 
their lives, but they reached the water 
in a sheet of flame which licked up the 
grass tussocks and scorched them both 
like the breath of a furnace. 

Belle began to stumble. Desperation 
nerved Dan for the last few yards, and 
as his companion pitched forward, and 
would have fallen into the hissing 
flames which writhed about their feet, 
he eaught her up, swung her over his 
shoulder like a sack, holding her with 
one arm about the waist, and so made 
the last few leaps to the brink of the 
water. 

There they splashed in together—a 
headlong dive which carried them away 
from the bank into the depths of the 
swift stream. 

And here would surely have ended my 
story had Belle's salvation and his own 
depended upon Dan Crompton. He had 
reached the limit of endurance, feeling 
the breath going from his body and in- 
telligence from his brain, when he 
bobbed against a cable stretched from 
shore to shore of the widened river. The 
shock aroused him. Still clinging to the 
girl, Dan saw that they had now got be- 
yond the fire. 

Indeed, it had almost died out upon 
the northern bank. 

This cable was attached to a small 
ferry-boat. He managed to raise Belle’s 
body till it rested upon the cable, and 
then found breath to shout for help. 

Fortunately, late in the evening as it 
now was, the ferryman had seen them 
eoming down the current. Had Dan not 
shouted, however, he would not have be- 
lieved them alive and poled out to their 
rescue. 

Once aboard the flat-bottomed craft, 
Dan lost consciousness completely, but 
not before he was aware of the ferryman 
going calmly through his pockets, re- 
lieving him of everything of value, in- 
cluding his watch. 

The brute did not throw them into 
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the river again, as he might easily have 
done. Indeed, when he eame to him- 
self once more, Dan found that he had 
been carried with Belle into the ferry- 
man's shack,*and that the girl was re- 
ceiving the kindest treatment from the 
wife of the thieving Charon. 

Life was worth more than money or 
watch, however. Dan was unable to 
walk, and the girl, although nowhere 
near as badly injured as himself, was so 
exhausted that she was unable to give 
their rescuers any instructions. 

* Send for Captain Payne Howard— 
she's his daughter," Dan whispered to 
the ferryman. “ He'll pay you for any 
outlay of money, or for your time." 

“And who the devil will take you 
away?” growled the fellow. 

“I dont know,” murmured Dan. 
“T’ve nobody to look out for me 4 

* Well, ye can't stay here; we ain't 
got no room for ye," declared the man 
decidedly. 

* Perhaps the railroad company may 
do something for me," said Dan, but he 
didn't believe it. 

Railroad corporations are not usually 
paternal, and Dan could not claim to 
have received his injuries while in the 
pursuance of his duties. 

Captain Howard's name made an im- 
pression upon the ferryman, however, 
and he found somebody to go to Cold- 
spring. At daybreak there appeared a 
two-horse, roomy carriage, with the cap- 
tain himself, and Dr. Lester following 
behind in his automobile. 

The trip to town was a nightmare to 
Dan Crompton. He went in the auto, 
after the doctor had taken all the bed- 
ding in the shaek to pile into the car- 
riage for Miss Howard's comfort. Dan 
made no complaint. Why should he? 
Perhaps the doctor did not realize how 
badly he was injured at first. 

At least, he made but a superficial ex- 
amination of the signalman until he got 
him home to Mrs. Corrigan’s. By that 
time Dan had little interest in what was 
or what was not done for him, and re- 
mained quite unconscious of his sur- 
roundings for three days. 

His feet and legs to the knees were 
scorched until the skin peeled off in 
flakes, and his other burns, together 
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with the deep cut in his head made by 
the sandbag when he was knocked down 
at the crossing, promised to keep him in 
his room for some time longer. 

He really had a bad time of it, and 
not so much in body as in mind. Dan 
Crompton was a dogged sort of a fellow, 
able to stand many a hard knock, but 
withal thin-skinned. 

Never a word came directly from 
Belle. When he was able he asked the 
doctor (who was professionally exact in 
calling twice a day upon him, but never 
showed himself particularly friendly), 
how Miss Howard was, and learned that 
she was rapidly recovering from her 
injuries. The signalman was too proud 
to ask if she had inquired for him. 

He was hurt from another cause, too. 
Bobbett came as soon as Dan was 
“seeable” at all, and brought him an 
envelope from headquarters. 

In this was a curt statement that * D. 
Crompton, first signalman Block Tower 
Seven,” was laid off without pay for ten 
days; cause: holding up train 63 (fast 
freight) on evening of such and such 
date—the occasion when Dan had saved 
the doctor’s auto from certain wreck 
and his party from possible death. 

Well, it was no more than he had ex- 
pected, or would have expected had his 
other misfortunes not followed so 
closely. 

But who was there to tell Pebble that 
he was doing Crompton an injustice? 
No railroad man would care to risk in- 
juring his own position by pointing out 
an error of the redoubtable Alonzo. 

Therefore the days Dan spent housed 
up in his room at the widow’s were any- 
thing but pleasant ones. He was not 
well enough (or the doctor would not 
allow it) to go back to the tower when 
the enforced vacation was at an end, so 
he applied for another week, briefly stat- 
ing his reason (backed by physician’s 
certificate in proper form), and obtained 
a grudging consent. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE FINGER OF SUSPICION. 


Crompton and Lester could never be 
friends, and yet neither intimated in 
either word or look the reason. But 
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that first night in the Fly-by-Night, 
coming over from Arkane, had been 
sufficient to keep two rather good fel- 
lows, who might have been much to each 
other, apart. 

After Dan learned that Belle was up 
and about again he never mentioned her 
name to the doctor. As far as the sig- 
nalman learned, she sent no word to 
him— made no inquiry as to his health. 

Mrs. Corrigan was the only woman 
who “ soothed his pillow,” if a continual 
fire of observations upon Raddigan's 
untimely death, and her own troubles 
arising therefrom, could be called at all 
soothing. 

It seemed that, although the Benefit, 
as the railroad men called their associa- 
tion, had paid over to her the sum due, 
the Chicago insurance company still 
haggled regarding the payment of the 
policy on poor Raddigan’s life. And 
this fact made the committee of the 
Benefit doubt the legality of their 
action, despite the coroner’s verdict 
that Raddigan had been murdered. 

“Ter think they'd have th’ owdacity 
ter till me mebbe poor Jim suicided 
hisself!” cried the widow. “’Tis a 
shame, so it is! Shure, if Billy was only 
right in his mind, he could till ^em more 
than ony of thim know." 

* What do you mean?" asked Dan, 
with some interest. 

* Shure, the poor bye loved his uncle, 
an’ if he'd belit, Oi belave he could shut 
th’ vilyan that murdered Jim behind th’ 
bars!” declared Billy’s mother. “ But 
Billy’s close mouthed, so he is. An’ he 
knows they'd not take his wor-r-d in 
court.” = 

Having little better to do while he 
was convalescent, Dan began to think 
more on the mystery of Raddigan’s 
death than he had at any previous time. 
Particularly did he try to figure out 
Silly Billy’s exact status in the affair. 

He remembered well enough how the 
foolish boy looked that morning when 
he came blundering up the tower stairs 
to find his uncle lying dead in the mid- 
dle of the upper floor. Dan recalled, 
and that with ease, every detail of 
Billy’s appearance. 

At the time Dan had thought it was 
the wreck of the Fly-by-Night that had , 
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so frightened the youth, for frightened 
he was, and had been crying. But now, 
his wit sharpened by Mrs. Corrigan's 
remarks, the signalman wondered if 
Billy was not already informed of his 
uncle's death at that time? 

* It seems impossible. The boy must 
be sharper than his neighbors suppose 
if he was already aware of Raddigan's 
death. 

* He had been in the tower that eve- 
ning. Pebble figured that the murderer 
of Raddigan must have entered after the 
foolish boy departed—or was it the 
coroner who started that idea? 

* Any way, I have the impression that 
it was deeided so," Dan thought. 
* Now, could the boy have fooled us all? 
He led us to believe that he had recently 
come from the house here, to learn why 
his uncle had not come home. Gad! 
I'll sound his mother on it.” 

And he did so. It was not easy to do; 
but the widow only needed to be given 
an opening to talk about her brother’s 
death, and being a careful navigator, 
Dan finally steered her around to that 
phase of it in which he was most deeply 
interested. 

“ How came he to go over there to 
the tower when his uncle was late that 
night? Did you send him, Mrs. Cor- 
rigan ? ” Dan asked. 

* Me sind him? Shure, sor, Oi was 
sound aslape like à dacint woman sh'd 
be at that hour," she declared. “I 
knew sorra a ting about it til John 
Kenney eame and roused me up. Billy 
come wid him. Th’ bye had been out 
all th’ night long.” 

From this Dan was confident that 
Billy had purposely misled those who 
had first found his uncle dead in the 
signal tower. He had, in his innocent 
way, told them that he had “run over 
to see why Uncle Jim didn’t come 
home,” but according to his mother, 
Billy had been wandering around all the 
evening and had not come from home 
at that hour. 

“ Something foxy about the boy, after 
all. He must know something more of 
the murder than he tells—perhaps 
more than he dares tell" thought 
Dan. 

“Tf he saw it done, or knows who is 
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guilty he may have been frightened 
into not telling. "That would be very 
possible, seeing how easily scared he is. 
If those Howards did it, they would be 
likely to threaten the boy if they 
thought for a moment that he was a 
witness to the deed." 

So thoroughly imbued did Crompton 
become with the desire to get at the root 
of the murder mystery that he began to 
sound Dr. Lester regarding his knowl- 
edge of Raddigan and his habits. Hav- 
ing so few visitors, Crompton was glad 
to talk even with a man whom he so 
little liked as he did the physician. 

* Raddigan's death was a sad one," 
Lester said, shaking his head. “And I 
understand Mrs. Corrigan is having 
some trouble in collecting his insur- 
ance. The man is dead. No matter 
how he died, the company should pay 
the policy at once. The suicide theory 
does not seem to me to have a leg to 
stand on. What became of the pistol 
if the poor fellow did himself to death?” 

“ Theres more mystery than that 
about it,” grunted Dan. * Why should 
he have done it at all—that’s more im- 
portant." 

* We-ell, there might have been a 
possible reason," drawled the physician 
thoughtfully. 

* What's that?” 

“The old man was troubled in his 
mind.” 

“His life was threatened, I under- 
stand,” said Dan. 

“ I don’t know anything about that," 
Lester returned quickly. “I know 
his eyesight was threatened.” 

Dan looked up at him curiously, his 
eyes asking the question. 

* A defect of the vision was develop- 
ing. He was greatly worried about it," 
Lester said briskly. : 

* By the way, Mr., Crompton, I have 
noticed that you do not always see well 
yourself. I'd like to have you come over 
to my office when you get out, and allow 
me to make an examination of your 
eyes." 

“They don't bother me—only when 
I overstrain them," growled Dan. 

* Yes—only,” repeated the physician 
significantly. ‘‘ You'd better take care. 
Raddigan said that at first.” 
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“ What was the matter with his?" 

“Why, he had difficulty in distin- 
guishing colors," Lester said, preparing 
to depart. i 

* What's that? Color blind?” gasped 
Dan. 

“That was it," responded the physi- 
cian, and went out. 

He left a very miserable patient be- 
hind him. Dan forgot to bother with 
the murder mystery. 

Color blind! The fatal trouble of the 
railroad man—the signalman especially. 
Crompton was vastly disturbed. 

Could that really be what was the 
matter with his eyes? He went over 
again and again the several incidents 
which had impressed the fact upon his 
mind that his sight was defective. The 
first time was when the big freight 
engine ran away, and he had been un- 
able to see plainly the signal on the 
eastern semaphore. On that occasion 
the headlight of the runaway might 
really have blinded him so that he could 
not distinguish the red signal. 

But the other occasions when he had 
not been sure of the color of the lamps, 
and the discussion he had had with the 
crossing flagman. over the color of Dr. 
Lester's automobile were not so easily 
explained away. 

* Perhaps the doc has two machines," 
he thought, and he determined to assure 
himself one way or the other of that 
fact. 

Silly Billy would have knowledge of 
this, and although he seldom set eyes 
on the boy—even while he was confined 
to his room and had to be waited upon 
—he caught him sliding a tray of toast 
and tea into the door one morning, and 
called him in before Billy could decamp 
to the regions below. 

“Come in here; I’m not going to bite 
you!" Dan said reassuringly. “I want 
you to tell me something." 

Bily looked positively frightened, 
and began to rub his eyes with his cuff, 
and snivel. 

“I ain't never done nothin’ to you, 
Mr. Crompton," he said. 

* Of course you haven't, Billy," Dan 
returned cheerfully. “Youre all 
right!” 

Billy’s weak face immediately broke 
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into smiles. He had evidently found an 
exhibition of his lacrimose possibilities 
of avail on many occasions. 

“Now, Billy, I want to know about 
AP cet automobile. What color is 
it? 

“I told Miss Belle about it!" ex- 
claimed Billy eagerly, his irresponsible 
mind going off at a tangent. “TI told 
her you stopped the. train and saved "em 
that night.^ 

* Humph!^ grunted Dan. “ That is 
not the question. Did you see that auto, 
Billy?” 

Billy nodded vigorously. 
it. 

“A white auto, wasn’t it? ” 

“Oh, no! Dr. Lester’s machine is 
red. I rid in it—he took me once.” 

“ But doesn’t he own two?” 

Billy shook his head uncertainly, and 
just then Markell was announced by 
Mrs. Corrigan, and his entranee spoiled 
the signalman’s cross-examination of 
the youth. 

Billy slipped out of the room as the 
whitehead greeted the convalescent. 

“Well,” said Markell, looking after 
the widow’s son, “that’s the first time 
I've set my eyes on Billy for more than 
a week. He keeps clear of me now.” 

* Why?” asked Dan curiously. ` 

“Tf you ask me, 1 think it’s because I 
sounded him about the letter you found 
with your dinner-pail that evening, 
Crompton. There is something deep 
about that boy—monstrous deep.” 

“ Bobbett told you?” suggested Dan. 

* All about your experience? Yes. 
You’re out of luck, my boy—and laid 
off, too. How are you fixed for the 
scads? ” 

If a railroad man has one trait abov 
another, it's open-handedness. Bob- 
bett’s first question when he came to see 
Dan had been as to whether he eould 
lend the signalman money. 

* Pve enough for now," Dan said re- 
assuringly. “ But Pm sorry old Alonzo 
didn't understand how I was treated, 
just the same. I think he's just." 

* Humph! Why don’t you write 
him?" queried Markell. 

“No, no! I don’t think he likes a 
sniveler. Ill take my gruel and say 
nothing.” 


“I seen 
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* Well, I suppose there are some cir- 
cumstances which make it up to you,” 
Markell said with a wink. “I hear you 
saved old Captain Payne's daughter up 
there in the hills, and she's certainly a 
eorker!? 

Dan successfully kept a wooden ex- 
pression of countenance and dodged the 
issue promptly. He certainly did not 
care for Markell to know that he had 
heard nothing from the young lady since 
the adventure. 

Markell was now filling Dan's position 
as night signalman, and expressed him- 
self as anxious to give the task over as 
soon as Crompton could get about. 

“The doe says I can come over next 
week," Dan assured him. 

* Well, Pve done something during 
your absence—or, rather, had the mas- 
ter mechanie at Coldspring do some- 
thing—which I hope you'll approve,” 
said Markell. 

He drew a brass key from his pocket 
and placed it in Dan's hand. “Ive got 
another," he observed. 

* What is it? " 

*Tve had a new lock put on that 
lower door of the tower. Only you and 
Ihave keys. Of course, there's no need 
to have the door locked in the daytime, 
but at night » 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Dan, with 
disgust. “We are a couple of fools.” 

But he took the key and placed it-on 
his bureau. A little later Markell with- 
drew. 

As he opened the door Dan heard him 
utter an astonished exclamation. 

“What is it?” demanded Dan, hob- 
bling after him. 

Markell put his head back into the 
doorway. His facial expression was 
curious. 

“That jackanapes, Silly Billy, had 
his ear at the keyhole,” he remarked, 
and then departed forthwith. 

Crompton was troubled. Markell’s 
statement as he went out colored his 
thoughts for the rest of the day. It 
looked as though Silly Billy was by no 
means the fool he appeared. 

Did he really know more about his 
uncle’s death—aye, more about the mys- 
teries surrounding Block Tower Seven 
—than was generally supposed ? 
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* What was the rascal listening at 
that door for?” grumbled Dan. “ And 
did he leave the note the other night 
with my dinner-kettle, after all? Is he 
in the confidence of these Howards— 
Jase and Ike—and is he watching. and 
spying for their benefit? The unnat- 
ural young scamp! ” 

Dan became quite incensed at this 
thought. He remembered how Billy 
had “ snooped” around the tower on 
several occasions—how he had caught 
him digging in the lower room—— 

“ Gad!” Dan cried. “ What was he 
up to? What is buried there that he 
is after? 

“Ts it something to do with his 
uncle’s murder? Was poor Raddigan 
killed for some other reason than re- 
venge? And was the fruit of the crime 
buried in that lower room? ” 

This thought—as connected with 
poor Billy—was truly horrifying; yet it 
stuck, Dan told himself, “in his crop.” 
He could not get rid of the idea. 

Billy had shown his desire to get 
something out of the tower. And here 
he was listening at the keyhole just now 
when Markell was talking about the new 
lock he had put on the door. 

“ There’s that key," Dan muttered, as 
he ate his supper, which Mrs. Corrigan 
brought up to him herself, and looking 
at the object in question, still lying on 
his bureau.. “ What would Billy Corri- 
gan do if he had that key, eh?” 

And from that he laid a plot for poor 
Billys undoing. He put the key on the 
little stand by the door, on which Billy 
usually placed anything with which he 
was sent up-stairs by his mother. Then 
he put the tray of supper dishes beside 
the key. : 

When Dan called, Billy came up to re- 
move the tray. It was early in the eve- 
ning, and it was quite light in the room, 
although Dan had not lit his lamp. 

“There are the dishes, Billy," he said 
earelessly when the door opened. 

He watched the boy sharply, saw him 
start when he beheld the key lying by 
the tray, and was much disappointed 
that Billy should depart with the tray 
without touching the key. 

Crompton was imbued with the spirit 
of suspicion, however. 
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*Tl give him another chance," he 
decided, and an hour later shouted at 
the door for Billy to bring him a pitcher 
of cold water. 

He felt rather mean as he scurried 
across the room again and got into bed, 
as though he had already retired for the 
night. He knew that the widow and 
the younger children were abed, and be- 
lieved Billy to be the only one up. He 
heard the boy come blundering up the 
stair with the water, and finally the 
door, which he had left on the latch, was 
pushed open. 

* Bring it here, Billy," he said from 
the bed, and in the darkness Billy came 
across the room and deposited the 

iteher upon the stand at the head of 
an's bed. 

* Any—anythin' more ter-night, Mr. 
Crompton?” he asked quaveringly. 

* No, Billy. I hope to go right to 
sleep. Good-night!” 
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The boy was already approaching the 
door. At the table he hesitated for half 
a second—just long enough to satisfy 
Dan that it was a hesitation. Then he 
went out and shut the door softly. 

Dan waited until he heard the boy go 
down the stairs and a little later leave 
the house. 

“ By Gad, he took it!” the signalman 
whispered to himself. 

Dan then got softly out of bed, 
groped his way to the table by the 
door, and felt all over the cloth which 
covered it. 

The key was gone. 

Wrought up to a fever pitch of in- 
terest, Crompton forgot his weakness 
and prepared to follow the boy. What- 
ever Billy knew of the mystery of his 
uncle’s death was on the verge of being 
explained, and the signalman told him- 
self that he could not miss the dénoue- 
ment. 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE WAVE OF SUCCESS. 


BY CASPER CARSON. 


An honest toiler’s elaborate scheme to make a fortune and how he overreached himself in the 
very hour of triumph. 


E was the old story: Two loving hearts 

kept asunder by the cruel mandate 
of a stern papa, who required more 
tangible qualifications in a prospective 
son-in-law than a dower of devotion and 
a wealth of soaring ambitions. 

In other words, old Barnabas Burlin- 
game, head of a trust company or so, 
and dietator in the affairs of several 
railroads, did not consider Seth Thur- 
low, penniless newspaper man, a suitable 
match for his daughter, and with rather 
brutal directness of language had just 
informed the sighing swain to that 
effect. 

It had all come about down at Surf- 
side, the fashionable summer resort 
where the Burlingames maintained a 
marble palace under the unpretentious 
title of a “ cottage,’ and where, also, 
Thurlow was sojourning in order to re- 
count the doings of society folk for the 
Daily Planet. 


And now old B. B., as his associates 
nicknamed the magnate, had crashed 
down his heavy heel upon love’s young 
dream, shattering all its anticipations 
and dispelling its bright illusions. 

Can one imagine anything more pa- 
thetic ? 

True, there had been one ray of hope 
left in the pervading gloom, but it was 
so small as scarcely to be discerned by 
the naked eye. 

Thurlow had been guilty in his time 
of some tentative efforts at fiction, and 
B. B., with malevolent purpose, used 
these to rub salt into the gaping 
wounds. 

“Tl be fair with you, young man,” 
he had said, chuckling sarcastically, 
“and Tl give you the same chance that 
the father did in that fool story of yours, 
‘The Dukes Ducats, which Florence 
gave me to read the other day. Show 
me one hundred thousand dollars to 
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your eredit a year from to-day, and you 
can have the girl, and my blessing along 
with her." 

The daughter had clapped her hands 
delightedly when she heard of this mu- 
nificent offer. 

* Oh, how good of him," she cried. 
* Why, Seth, any one so bright as you 
ought easily to earn that little amount 
in half the time." 

But Thurlow himself was by no 
means so sure. It required no extended 
calculations on his part to convince him 
that at five dollars a column, his present 
market rate, he would have to sling 
ink at a considerably increased horse- 
power to come within even striking 
distance of his goal; nor would stories 
in the magazines at a cent a word suffice 
to help him much. 

No, he decided emphatically, liter- 
ature was not the path to lead him to 
his heart’s desire. Bank robbery or 
high finance seemed the only avocations 
by which he could attain his purpose, 
and he was not perfectly sure that his 
talents and training fitted him to shine 
in either sphere. 

Then, in what direction should he 
strike out? S 

It was a serious question, for with the 
time at his disposal he fully realized 
that he could make no false essays. He 
must hit the bull’s-eye at the first trial. 

Had.it been one of the heroes of his 
pen, he thought enviously, there would 
have been no such trouble. Opportuni- 
ties were always turning up to help 
them out of any hole they got into. 

In fact, he had found it harder to keep 
them “broke” for the time necessary 
to the exigencies of the stery than to 
rehabilitate them handsomely when the 
proper moment arrived. 

But in actual practise it appeared a 
very different proposition. 

He had no old piece of land to blos- 
som out suddenly with oil wells and gold 
mines; no forgotten relatives to die op- 
portunely and leave him a fortune, no 
laboriously worked out invention to 
spring upon an unsuspecting public. 
He could not even think of any shrewd 
trick to work upon the astute B. B., and 
thus gain credit for great business sense 
and perspicacity. 
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* In short, so far as I can see,” he 
finally observed dejectedly to himself, 
“T have about as much show of cleaning 
up that hundred thousand as a black 
man has to be elected governor of 
Texas.” 

By this time, too, he had cudgeled his 
brains until he had brought on a racking 
headache, so he repaired to a neigh- 
boring barber shop in order to seek 
relief in a good shampoo. It was while 
he lounged luxuriously in the red plush 
chair and had his poll rubbed into a 
foaming lather that the way became 
suddenly clear to him. 
` Courcel, the misanthropic little 
Frenchman who ran the place, was as 
usual inveighing against the limitations 
of his lot. 

“ [ "ave not ze chance, m'sieu," he was 
saying bitterly. “Ze male branches of 
my profession, ze shave an’ ze "air cut, 
to which I am condemn’ Bah! 
Zey do not appeal to me. Eet ees always 
ze same: clip, clip; scrape, scrape. But 
wiz ze ladies eet ees ver’ different. Zare 
one can consult individuality; one has 
inspiration to guide him; one can be an 
artist-t-t! 

* Ah, m'sieu," he sighed, “ eet ees ze 
dream of my life to establish a fashion- 


_able ’air-dressing parlor in New York. 


I “ave ”—sinking his voice to a thrilling 
whisper—* a * wave’ which, if once in- 
troduced, would make all ozzer styles of 
coiffure, even ze pompadour—w’at ,you 
call it?—go way to ze back an’ sit down. 
But ”—with an expressive shrug of his 
shoulders—* wat will you? I ave not 
ze money, nor ze pull to get in wiz ze 
Four "Undred, an’ I will not waste my 
wave on canaille.” 

-Thurlow, who had been listening 
hitherto with languid interest, suddenly 
roused up with such celerity that he sent 
a spatter of tiny soap bubbles flying out 
from his head like a nimbus. 

* Do you really think this wave of 
yours would make a hit with swell 
society, Courcel?” he asked excitedly. 

* Make ze "it? Why, m’sieu, in seex 
mont’ time you see nossing else on 
Feeft? Avenoo! ” 

Thurlow had not sat at the feet of 
press agents and publicity makers for 
nothing. 


ON THE WAVE OF SUCCESS. 


Already a well-defined plan of oper- 
ations was taking shape in his head. 

He would boom the * Courcel Wave ” 
until it became the sensation of the 
hour, and then he would sit quietly 
back and draw in the profits. . 

But there must be some great stroke 
to set the ball rolling, some masterpiece 
of boom literature to catch and hold 
publie attention. He explained his idea 
in the rough to Courcel, and then ran 
rapidly over in his mind the materials 
which he had at hand. 

There was Dottie Delaney, the comic 
opera prima donna. She was stopping 
at Surfside for the summer, and he be- 
lieved she felt enough gratitude for 
some journalistic services he had ren- 
dered her in the days of her obscurity to 
lend him her assistance. 

Yes, she would do for one; but he 
needed, also, some person of more com- 
manding social position. Ah, if he 
could only ensnare Mrs. AtNMerton, the 
queen regnant of the smart set! Then 
there would be no question of success. 

Perhaps Florence could work it. 

Mrs. Atherton was very fond of the 
girl, and had made quite a protégée of 
her. 

And, with the thought of Mrs. Ather- 
ton, a daring conception flashed into his 
brain. Searcely waiting to be rubbed 
dry, he dashed from the shop and sought 
out in hot haste his feminine allies. 

It speaks volumes for the persuasive- 
ness of his tongue that he induced both 
his fiancée and the actress to submit 
their treasured locks to the untried min- 
istrations of Courcel, but they did, and 
it is but fair to the artist to admit that 
the results were eminently satisfactory. 

Others, both of the dramatie and 


society classes, took up fhe novel ar- . 


rangement, but still Thurlow bided his 
time. Not a word did he allow to appear 
in print of the growing popularity of 
the Courcel wave. 

At last, however, came the moment 
for which he had been waiting. The 
mighty Mrs. Atherton consented to 
countenance the fad, and despatched an 
emissary to Courcel's shop to acquaint 
him with her decision, and command 
his presence with curling tongs and 
paraphernalia at her sumptuous villa. 
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Courcel, with pallid face and trem- 
bling knees, but upheld by Thurlow’s re- 
peated injunctions, declined the august 
behest, and sent back word that he was 
too busy to leave his shop. If madame 
required his services she must come to 
him. 

Mrs. Atherton was a power in society, 
but she was also a woman. The barber's 
refusal only served to whet her 
curiosity and to strengthen her determi- 
nation to try the wave. In the end, 
therefore, it was the mountain which 
visited Mahomet. 

Thurlow had anticipated this decis- 
ion, and when he saw Mrs. Atherton’s 
victoria halt at Courcel’s modest door 
he lost no time in immediately telephon- 
ing to Dottie Delaney, who had been 
previously apprised of the part she was 
to play, and who for the sake of the ad- 
vertisement involved had willingly ac- 
ceded. 

Accordingly, while Mrs. Atherton was 
asking questions and making her ar- 
rangements, the actress, fresh and 
smiling, also appeared upon the scene. 

* Courcel,” she said imperiously, “I 
am in a great hurry, and I want my hair 
waved.at once." . 

“But, mademoiselle,” ^ protested 
Courcel, “zis ozzer lady ees fairst.” 

“But I can’t wait," insisted Miss 
Delaney. “Come, I wilt double. the 
price; I will give you two dollars to 
attend to me.” 

Mrs. Atherton, who had drawn herself 
up with hostile mien, surveyed the in- 
truder through her lorgnette. 

“Come, my man, make haste,".she 
said autocratically to the wavering 
Courcel. “If you are seeking the best 
offer, I will give you five dollars.” 

Quick as a flash came back Miss 
Delaney. 

“Ten, Courcel,” she said enticingly. 

Mrs. Atherton compressed her lips. 

This was intensely disagreeable to 
her, but she would not surrender. 

* Twenty,” she observed icily. 

The battle was on. One after an- 
other came the bids in rapid succession, 
like - responsive volleys of musketry, 
while Courcel in agitation danced about 
between the combatants and vainly en- 
deavored to make himself heard. 
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Each woman stood valiantly by her 
guns, and there came no lull until Mrs. 
Atherton at last topped her opponent’s 
pile by offering a round five hundred. 

Then Courcel was able to break in 
with an excited wave of his hand. 

“Oh, mademoiselle,” he entreated 
the Delaney, “let madame "ave ze 
precedence, I beg of you. I will give to 
you ze five hundred she awards me to be 
distributed among ze poor, and thereby 
will you gain much credit." 

The sensation was accomplished. 

Thurlow well knew that with a story 
like that to float it, nothing could hold 
back the Courcel wave from general 
adoption, and accordingly the next 
issue of the Planet blazed out with a 
lurid report of the whole affair. 

At peace with the world, therefore, 
and already counting in anticipation the 
millions he expected to rake in, the 
newspaper man strolled leisurely down 
the street the following afternoon, to 
be confronted, as he approached Cour- 
cel’s, by no less a spectacle than that 
of.old B. B. himself issuing from the 
shop. 

“Ah, Thurlow,” said the magnate 
cordially, “that was a good story you 
had in this morning’s Planet, and it 
ought to make this wave a tremendous 
success. 

“Tn fact, it looked like such a good 
proposition that a party of us got to- 
gether this morning and organized a 
company to take hold of it. We first 
adopted the precaution of having it 
copyrighted, and then made Courcel an 
offer to act as our manager. Strange 
he had never thought of safeguarding 
the process for his own benefit, isn’t it? 

“Oh, and by the way,” he added, 
“you will find that we have not been 
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unappreciative of your share in the 
transaction. I have just ordered a box 
of good cigars sent down to your lodg- 
ings.” 

Wild-eyed and aghast, the defeated 
promoter swept cyclone-like down upon 
Courcel. : 

“Oh, m'sieu, I am desolated," wept 
the Frenchman, “but wat could I do? 
Zey 'ave my wave taken into camp, as 
you might say; an’ zey offer me a good 
salary. — "Alf a loaf ees better as no 
bread, I say to myself, an’ I accept.” 

It was so ridiculous a collapse to all 
Thurlow’s vaulting hopes and glitter- 
ing imaginings that, despite his chagrin, 
he involuntarily burst out laughing, and 
as the joke seemed too good to keep to 
himself he sat down in the succeeding 
days and wove a little tale out of its 
various incidents. 

“Tf you can’t win at a game,” he said 
to himself philosophically, “you might 
as well get what fun you can out of the 
losing end of it.” 

He called his book “ On the Wave of 
Success,” and as it was a light, amusing 


- trifle, it happened to catch the fickle 


public, and to his great surprise became 
in time one of “ the six best sellers.” 

In short, although he did not make 
anything like a hundred thousand dol- 
lars out of it, it nevertheless put him in 
such good financial position that before 
the year was out old B. B. had with- 
drawn all objections to the announce- 
ment of an engagement between himself 
and Florence. 

“Come in with me, my boy,” said the 
magnate heartily, “and Ill make a 
financier out of you.” 

“Not much you won't returned 
Thurlow. “ Here is one cobbler that is 
going to stick right to his last." 


END. 


THE play is done—the curtain falls— 
Hero and villain trade their parts; 
The rich scenes change to smoky walls; 
The lovers e'en forget their hearts. 


And so it is with life—a play 
Made tragedy or farce at will; 
Who knows but as the mourners pray 
The dead find changes greater still ? 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A CLUB. 
SUPPOSE, Mr. O’Hara,” began 


Trenwyck, “that you are fa- 
infest 


€ I 
miliar with the criminals who 
New York?” 

* None better. I am one of the oldest 
men on the force." 

* Have you ever heard of the man 
called Bill Jenks? ” 

* Alias ‘ Featherfingers, alias ‘ Billy 
the Lifter.’ I should say I have heard 
of him. A very clever ‘dip,’ a nervy 
cracksman, and the smoothest crook at 
a con game that ever came up the 
pike.” 

* Do you know whether he is in New 
York at present?” 

“T think not. If he is, the Depart- 
ment hasn’t spotted him. Like as not 
he’s off for Chicago. Nearly all the 
strong-arms are heading West to get 
their pickings at the World's Fair. It 
has been some little time since Jenks 
was seen in New York.” 

* Nevertheless, I am fairly certain 

that he’s in town. He left Cadiz, Spain, 
less thap two weeks ago." 
L * He's been abroad, eh?” laughed 
O'Hara. * I'll warrant he gives Scotland 
Yard plenty to do if he ever strikes 
England. What makes you think he 
came here?” 

* He stole a thousand dollars in gold 
from me in Spain." 

[14 Ah! » 

* And bought passage to America." 

“That may have been a blind to 
throw the detectives off their guard." 

“T am positive it wasn't. Circum- 
stanees were such that Jenks did not 
think he would be followed.” 

Right there Columbus showed himself. 
He strode into the room with a brief 


“Your pardon, gentlemen!" picked 
up nis sword and hat and strode out 
again. 

Trenwyck was not surprised. Colum- 
bus was very choice of his trusty Toledo, 
and always wished to have it by him. 

O'Hara stared at the gaunt figure, 
with jts crown of long, snowy hair and 
odd clothes, as at an apparition. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed, giving 
Trenwyck a queer look. “Is he getting 
ready for a masquerade? ” 

* Not at all,” said Trenwyck. 
always wears that kind of clothes.” 

“Its a wonder he isn’t pinched for 
disturbing the peace. All right in his 
head?" 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then it’s a hobby with him, I sup- 
pose.” 

Quite by accident, O’Hara’s eyes 
rested gon the don's recent purchase, 
which lay shimmering on the table. 

* Well!" he murmured. “ Have you 
been buying something, Mr. Tren- 
wyck?” 

* My friend has been investing.” 

* And you say he is perfectly right in 
his head!” 

O'Hara picked up the brick, exam- 
ined it a moment, and then showed 
symptoms of excitement. “Where did 
your friend get this? ” 

* Right here in New York." 

* When?” 

* Less than an hour ago." 

* By George!” said O'Hara. “It is 
astonishing how things turn out some- 
times. Do you know, Mr. Trenwyck, 
Bill Jenks occasionally peddles this sort 
of merchandise? ” 

* He couldn't have peddled that," an- 
swered Trenwyck. “ My friend knows 
Jenks, and would have strung him on his 
sword if he had tried it." 


“ He 


*This story began in the August issue of THE ARGOSY. The four back numbers will be mailed to any 
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* Nevertheless, this is one of Bill 
Jenks' bricks. I have handled two or 
three which were sent in from country 
districts, and can’t be mistaken. The lead 
is run in the same mold, and you can see 
there's a break at one corner. The 
plating follows the break. Ha! This 
is luck—a plum I was far from expect- 
ing. Jenks must be in town after all." 

“But I tell you, Mr. O'Hara," - in- 
sisted Trenwyck, “ Jenks couldn't have 
had anything to do with that brick.” 

“Then it was one of his pals, and if 
we can get our hooks on one of Billy 
the Lifter’s pals it will be fairly easy to 
corral Billy himself.” 

“That may be, and I am very glad 
if you have secured a clue. It is impor- 
tant that Jenks be found at once, or in 
the shortest possible time." 

* You'll probably never see any of 
your money again, Mr. Trenwyck." 

“ The money is the least of my wor- 
: ries. Jenks is supposed to have a small 
packet of seeds in his pocket or stitched 
into the lining of his coat. "Those seeds 
are what I want." 

O'Hara appeared surprised, but made 
no comment. 

* I should like very much to be in at 
the eapture of Jenks," went on Tren- 
wyck. “Do you think you could notify 
me when the chase is drawing to a 
close? ” 

“Perhaps. If matters shape them- 
selves so that I can, I will do so.” 

Trenwyek drew a roll of bills from his 
pocket and stripped off the outer one. 

** We are not allowed,” began O'Hara, 
[11 Lo 

“I understand," cut in Trenwyck, 
“ but this is simply given you to spur 
you to extra endeavors. I should like to 
find Jenks within twenty-four hours if 
possible.” 

“Tf any one can do it in that time, 
Mr. Trenwyck, Morgan O’Hara is the 
man. Trust me to do my best. Now 
let us havé in your friend and see if he 
can give mè any pointers. A descrip- 
tion of the fellow who sold the brick 
might enable me to identify him.” 

“Don Christopher!” called Tren- 
wyck. “This way a moment, please.” 

The don neither answered nor showed 
himself. 
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Trenwyck hurried into his room and 
found it—empty! 

He tried the hall door. 
locked. 

* Whats the matter?” inquired 
O'Hara from the entrance. “ Has 
your friend slipped his moorings? ” 

“Tt seems so,” answered Trenwyck, 
wild with anxiety. “Where the deuce 
could he have gone? I’ve tackled a 
good many difficult propositions in my 
life, but keeping track of him lays over 
anything else I ever set hand to.” 

Trenwyck punched the electric bell. 

* [sn't he able to take care of him- 
self? ” queried O'Hara. 

“No more than a six-year-old! I 
hadn’t any more than turned my back 
on him when he went off and bought 
that brick. You see, he’s a foreigner, 
and knows less about our nineteenth 
‘century ways than a Hottentot. Heaven 
only knows what trouble he will get 
into.” 

* Look here, Mr. Trenwyck." 

O'Hara stepped to a dresser and 
pointed to some words scrawled on the 
mirror with a piece of soap. “Can you 
read that?" P 

Trenwyck flew to the dresser and 
found the following, in Spanish: 


It was un- 


Senor TRENWYCK: 

To rest in eomfort while that base var- 
let who deceived me with the spurious 
ingot is at large, is asking too much. I 
therefore take my good sword and fare 
forth. Be not troubled, but rest in pa- 
tience until I return. COLOMBO. 


A boy came to the door as Trenwyck 
finished reading and translating. 

* Have you seen anything of the gen- 
tleman whom you brought with me to 
these rooms a short time since? " asked 
Trenwyck. : 

“He left the hotel about two min- 
utes ago,” answered the boy. 

“Did you see which way he went?” 

“He jumped a cable car for down- 
town. He missed it at first, and was 
thrown about twenty feet. But he was 
game. In half a second he was up and 
after it. The last I saw of him he was 
trying to murder the conductor.” 

Trenwyck threw up his hands in de- 
spair. 
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* Do your best to find him, O'Hara," 
he cried, grabbing his hat. * Telephone 
. every station in the city, and if you get 

him let me know at once. Meanwhile, 
Ill see what I can do." 


OHAPTER XXI. 
AT LARGE IN THE METROPOLIS. 


THE proverbial white elephant could 
hardly have caused Trenwyck more 
worry than did this energetic don from 
the Middle Ages. From the moment 
they had gained these modern times the 
Genoese gentleman had opened his bag 
of tricks and had kept them going ever 
since. 

The House of the Weathercock had 
been turned into a factory of some sort, 
but, very fortunately, the two sojourn- 
ers made their 1892 harbor in the early 
evening, when the factory was shut 
down. 

Tapscott’s seeds ran fifty years each 
pretty accurately. They might vary a 
few hours, one way or the other, when 
taken in any quantity, but. that was 
nothing, considering the stretch of time 
covere 

Arriving i in the evening was a capital 
thing for Trenwyck in another way. It 
lessened the prospect of trouble at the 
hands of Zimmerman and the two 
alguazils. 

Most of the trains on the Spanish 
railroad system fly by night, like bats, 
and on coming down from the Albaycin, 
Trenwyeck and Columbus made direetly 
for the station. Here Trenwyck learned 
that a man answering Jenks’ description 
had bought a ticket, exactly twenty-four 
hours before, and started for Cadiz. 

The two pursuers followed, and 
learned in Cadiz that their man had left 
for New York on a fast steamer in the 
Mediterranean tourist service. There- 
upon they took passage for Havre and 
thence direct to America. , 

During these early days Columbus 
was awed by the modern miracles sur- 
rounding him. He was listless and ap- 
parently stupefied, and the conversa- 
tions between him and Trenwyck resem- 
bled choice one-syllable lessons out of a 
First Reader. 
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Presently, however, the acute mind of 
the admiral began to investigate and 
adapt itself, and the trouble was turned 
on. 

Trenwyck was always on tenterhooks 
to know where the lightning was going 
to strike next. 

He began to wish, long before Sandy 
Hook was reached, that he had brought 
Blinkers instead of Columbus. Blinkers 
had his failings, but they were as noth- 
ing compared to the don’s. 

At last, one beautiful afternoon, Co- 
lumbus leaned over the forward rail, 
hunched Trenwyck with his elbow, and 
leveled his sword at an object they were 
approaching. 

* Prithee, sefior, what may that be? ” 
he asked. 

He was using English now, was Co- 
lumbus. 

Trenwyck had taught him on the way 
over, and he had proved an apt 
student. 

“ That is the Statue of Liberty.” 

.* What does it mean? " 

* [t means that we are approaching 
the land of freedom." 

* What is freedom? ” 

* Equality before the law; the right 
of one man to live, move, and have his 
being on a par with any other in the 
land." 

* How do the nobles like that? " 

* We haven't any nobles—or, rather, 
every man is a nobleman in his own 
right.” 

* Every man a nobleman? 
fair sir, who does the work? ” 

* Everybody works." 

* Go to! I am an older man than 
you and like it not to be guyed." 

“I am in earnest, Don Christopher.” 

“Then, of all the wonderful things 
you have told me about this land of 
freedom, that is, indeed, the most won- 
derful." 

Thus they came to the great me- 
tropolis, and in something less than 
three hours after they had. landed Co- 
Iumbus had played havoe with an auto- 
mobile, had had a passage at arms with 
a policeman, had invested in a gold 
brick, and was now effectually lost 
among the cliff dwellings of civiliza- 
tion.” 


Then, 
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Although Columbus created as large 
a sensation in these modern times as 
Trenwyck and the others had created in 
the past epoch, New York was not An- 
dalusia, and a furore around the corner 
would hardly attract attention from 
people in the next block. So, although 
Trenwyck searched conscientiously well 
into the night, he searched in vain for 
Columbus, 

Coming back to the hotel, weary and 
dejected, he retired to his rooms and 
went to bed. 

Columbus, he reasoned, would not be 
burned at the stake—the worst that 
could befall him would be arrest and a 
period of probation in some police sta- 
tion. If that happened, O’Hara would 
know about it and send word. 

At breakfast the following morning 
Trenwyck started in on his newspaper, 
and found several paragraphs that un- 
doubtedly referred to the adventures of 
Columbus. 

He bought other newspapers and 
found other paragraphs, then, arrang- 
ing them in sequence, he had a fairly 
connected account of the don’s expe- 
riences. 

The first clipping was to this effect: 


Yesterday morning, about ten thirty, a 
perambulating advertisement in doublet 
and trunk-hose, surmounted with a cap 
and feather and begirt with a sword, took 
a header from a cable car at “ dead man’s 
curve.” An ambulance was called, and 
the unfortunate placed inside; but when 
the vehicle had reached the hospital, it 
was found that the advertisement had 
escaped. 

The broken feather had molted from 
the eap and had been left behind as a 
memento. Certainly it is an odd genius 
who could so easily forego so plausible a 
claim to a damage suit. 


The obtuse reporter, like many other 
citizens, regarded Columbus as a walk- 
ing sign for a haberdasher, or some one. 
He had no banner imploring the publie 
to visit “Smith, the Clothier,” or to 
give “ Lollypop’s Lozenges ” a trial; but 
that important fact did not seem to 
enter into the equation. 

On leaving the hotel, Columbus evi- 
dently had started down-town. After 
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escaping from the ambulance he was 
next heard from on lower Broadway: 


That some men can attend a masquer- 
ade, be out all night, and attempt to 
stagger home in the broad light of the 
morning after, is proved by an incident 
that was pulled off somewhere about 
eleven A. M., yesterday. 

A medieval gentleman attempted to 
cross Broadway in the vicinity of the 
post-office, and gave so little heed to the 
erowded thoroughfare that he had to 
jump for his life or a street car would 
have run him down. He escaped the 
street car, but found himself astride the 
tongue of a truek, hanging with both 
hands to the neck-yoke and staring the 
astounded horses in the face. 

The truckman’s language—the sort 
that truckmen have for just such an oc- 
casion—aroused the medieval gentle- 
man’s ire. He walked the tongue to the 
wagon, and would have carved the driver 
with his sword had not the officer on duty 
at the crossing gathered him in and 
transferred him to the sidewalk. The 
gentleman departed without giving his 
name. 


This reporter had grasped the O’Hara 
horn of the dilemma and considered Co- 
lumbus in the róle of a belated mas- 
querader. 

How under heaven Columbus could 
get into the Stock Exchange while look- 
ing for the man who had sold him a gold 
brick was a marvel beyond Trenwyck’s 
ken. 

Yet so he had, as witness this: 


During the excitement attending the 
rise in P. D. & Q. stocks yesterday, an 
escaped lunatic, clad in fearsome attire, 
dropped from the balcony into the midst 
of the wrangling brokers. With a shout 
of “Santiago!” the man in question 
drew a sword and began laying about 
him right valiantly. 

In just two minutes he had cleaned out 
the pit. Two officers gave chase to him 
and ran him down on the platform at the 
blackboard. While one of the officers in 
soothing tones explained to the unbal- 
anced gentleman that it was not a free- 
for-all set-to, nor the violent ward of 
an insane asylum, but simply the usual 
methods of the Stock Exchange, the 
other officer went out to call the wagon. 

Suddenly, while the officer was busy 
with his explanations, the lunatic went . 
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for him amain; and when the officer re- 
covered, the lunatic was gone. P. D. & Q. 
lost two points during the lull in the 
trading, and was slow in getting back. 


From Wall Street the hardy discov- 
erer must have worked back up-town, 
for in the afternoon he was trying to 
propel a bicycle in Madison Square. 
The wheel belonged to a man who was 
dozing on a bench, and after Columbus 
had tipped over a baby carriage, run 
over a dog, and knocked down a police- 
man, he bumped into the statue of Ad- 
miral Farragut and came to grief. Yet, 
as before, he managed to escape the toils 
of the law. 

His next field of endeavor was some- 
where in the vicinity of the car barns, 
still farther up-town. A strike of some 
sort was in progress, and a mêlée be- 
tween strikers and bluecoats going on. 

According to the reporter, Columbus 
had innocently inquired whether that 
was another Stock Exchange, one on the 
al fresco order. 

The don by this time appeared more 
or less subdued. He did not mingle in 
the disturbance, but, after catechizing 
the representative of the press, had un- 
obtrusively departed. 

Here ended the newspaper comment. 
Trenwyck had barely finished, and paid 
his reckoning, when a boy called him to 
the hotel *phone. 

O’Hara was at the other end of the 
wire. He informed Trenwyck that they 
had his friend at the Yorkville Police 
Station, that he had committed assault 
and battery, and would be among the 
first of the prisoners to be placed at the 
bar. 

Trenwyck hurried out of the hotel, 
jumped into a cab and offered the driver 
a double fee to get him to Fifty- 
Seventh Street in record - breaking 
time. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
‘COLUMBUS FURNISHES A CLUE. 


CoLumBus was up before the magis- 
trate when Trenwyck reached the sta- 
tion. The trial, however, was in its pre- 
liminary stages—the officer who made 
the arrest was just stating his side of 
the case. 
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O'Hara, who was at the door awaiting 
Trenwyck’s arrival, grabbed him by the 
arm and hurried him forward. The 
don was a sad-looking object, for every 
one of his manifold adventures had left 
its traces upon his clothes and person. 

His cavalier garb was ripped and torn 
and his face and hands were much soiled 
and bruised. 

Yet he stil kept his indomitable 
spirit, and his long white hair and im- 
posing bearing carried evident weight 
with the judge. 

“I picked up this freak on Forty- 
Third Street, your annar," said the po- 
liceman. “He was tryin’ to punch 
holes in a respectable citizen with that 
frog-sticker o° his. He resisted arrest, 
your annar, fightin’ like a fiend, an’ be- 
fore I could lay him by the heels I had 
to turn in a call for the wagon.” 

“ Where is the assaulted party?” in- 
quired the judge, frowning. 

“ He flew his kite, your annar.” 

“Your name, prisoner?” asked the 
judge. 

* Christofero Colombo,” replied the 
don with dignity. 

“New York your home?” 

*No, an it please your lordship, for 
the which I can never be sufficiently 
thankful." 
` “Where do you come from? ” 

[11 Spain." Š 

“Why do you wear clothes like 
that?” 

“By my faith, it was a goodly garb 
when I landed yesterday—a garb such 
as a gentleman may wear in my own 
times without remark.” 

* What times do you refer to?” 

“ The blessed era of 1492, when there 
were no street cars, no stock exchanges, 
no strikes, no gold bricks; when a man 
might valiantly recover his own without 
jeopardizing his liberty; when there 
were no policemen but alguazils who 
knew their stations.” 

His honor looked at the clerk. The 
clerk coughed, pulled down his left eve 
and glanced at his open book, while the 
complaining officer jeered at a comrade 
and drew a finger across his abode of 
thought. l 

“You assaulted a citizen? ” asked the 
judge. 
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* An you call it so when a gentleman 
makes front on a lying varlet who has 
given him just cause? ” 

* What cause did you have?” 

“The knave affronted me with a base 
ingot affirmed to be of gold, for the 
which I handed him one hundred of the 
dollars current in the realm. Upon in- 
vestigation, your lordship, the aforesaid 
brick was found to be of the value of a 
dollar-fifty." 

* Have you any friends in the city?” 
inquired the judge. 

* One only, and praise the saints I 
have not more." 

Trenwyck pushed forward. 

“Your honor," said he, “I am the 
friend to whom the don refers." 

* You should keep him under closer 
surveilance," said the judge severely. 
* [nasmuch as he is a stranger, I am 
disposed to be lenient. The sword will 
be confiscated and ten dollars will settle 
the bill.” 

Columbus showed fight when the offi- 
cer tried to take his sword; then, when 
Trenwyck explained the matter and 
counseled obedience, he broke the blade 
on his knee and cast the two halves and 
the scabbard in front of the judge. 

“Wot ye well, your lordship,” said 
he, “ an honest sword has no business in 
these modern times, so it is fitting that 
you take it from me. Gold is the beset- 
ting sin of the period, and trusty steel 
belongs to the forgotten past. Aye, the 
yellow metal pulses like life-blood 
through the veins of this your fiation; 
millions are fought for in your stock 
exchanges, and others, more humble, 
fight for an extra quarter a day at your 
car-barns. 

* [t dims and degrades the glory of 
your achievements. By my halidom, if 
it does not ultimately subvert the entire 
structure of your civilization, I much 
misdoubt me. I would not abide in this 
age for all the gold yet in the bowels of 
the earth. 

* In short, your lordship, I am willing 
to discover your eountry, but not to live 
in it." 

Thereupon Trenwyck paid the fine 
and led the disgusted don from the 
building. 

O’Hara went with them. 
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Columbus began to talk to Trenwyck 
in the same vein laid bare by his perora- 
tion.at the bar, when the detective 
broke in with a matter of more impor- 
tance. : 

“You are sure, are you, don, that you 
found the fellow who sold you the gold 
brick? ” 

* Aye, marry!” quoth Columbus. 
“Could I so soon forget his friar’s face 
and smooth tongue? Another moment, 
an the officer had let me, I should have 
spitted him on the point of my blade.” 

“ Have you any idea where he went?” 

“ By my faith, I could mark the very 
house.” 

* He went into a house, did he?” 

* Even so.” 

* And you could take us there? ” 

“With little trouble, sefior, an I 
were set down in the same thorough- 
fare.” 

Trenwyck was for immediately re- 
plenishing the don’s wardrobe, since he 
was in such sorry need of it, but O'Hara 
felt that this new clue should be fol- 
lowed forthwith. The same cab that 
had brought Trenwyck to the police 
station carried the three of them to 
Forty-Third Street, along whieh they 
drove until Columbus pointed out the 
house in which the confidence man had 
taken refuge. 

Trenwyck’s feelings may be imagined, 
peus better than described when this 

ouse proved to be the very one to whieh 
he and Blinkers had come the morning 
they had called on Tapscott. The same 
maid, in similar curl-papers and soiled 
white apron, met them at the door. 

* There's a man in this house we'd 
like to see," said the officer, speaking in 
a low tone, so that their business might 
not carry to the upper floors. 

* You tell me his name," returned 
the girl, ^and I'll tell you if he's in." 

* We don't know his name." 

“Then you must take me for a mind- 
reader—which I ain't." 

O'Hara swept back his coat and 
showed the badge pinned to his vest. 
The maid's demeanor instantly under- 
went a change. 

“We'll have to have your help," said 
O'Hara, “and it will be just as well if 
you give us all the assistance you can." 
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‘Sure! Jest say what I’m to do, an’ 
Vl do it.” 

“This man we're looking for had a 
little trouble yesterday, and 7 

“Tve got you now. Yowre referrin’ 
to Mr. Fitzwilliams an' his friend, Mr. 
Casey, who are lookin? after Mr. Tap- 
scott's rooms durin' his absence. Come 
right up—I believe that they are both 
there." 

The maid led: them to Tapscott’s 
rooms. O'Hara tried the door and found 
it locked. 

* S-h-h! ? hissed the girl, divining the 
officer's business and ready on the in- 

_stant with a plan of her own. 

* Who's there?” came a gruff voice 
from the other side of the door. 

* Kitty—to do the room work,” an- 
swered the maid. 

The door was unlocked and opened, 
and the next instant O'Hara had a hand 
on Bill Jenks’ shoulder. There was an- 
other man in the room—a man with his 
arm in a sling and a bandage around his 
forehead. 

* Billy the Lifter and his pal, Charm- 
ing Jimmy!” exclaimed O'Hara. 
“Here are some friends of yours, 
Jenks. I wonder if you recognize 
them?” 

Evidently he did. Columbus also 
recognized the other man, and Tren- 
wyck was put to it to restrain his hos- 
tility. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


* 


BLINKERS’ CONFESSION. 


Birt Jenks was astounded out of his 
five senses, and gave his captors little 
trouble. 

James Fitzwilliams, otherwise Charm- 
ing Jimmy, was in no condition to offer 
resistance, and yielded peaceably. None 
of the pilfered gold was found, but the 
seeds—forty of them—were reposing 
snugly : within the lining of Jenks’ 
coat. 

“ How did you leave the other lads? ” 
Jenks asked, after his discomfiture had 
somewhat abated and his customary 
insoueiance had asserted itself. 

“Very well, and eager to get the 
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materials that will bring them back,” 
answered Trenwyck. “It was a scurvy 
trick you played us, Jenks.” 

“I went lame, Trenwyck. I should 
have lifted those other sixteen. Then 
this wouldn’t have happened. But, say! 
How are those other chaps going to get 
the time destroyers? ” i 

“ Columbus is going to take them.” 

* Yov've got it all worked out, I see. 
All right! Pm up in the air, but I 
haven't any kiek coming." 

* What are you doing in these lodg- 
ings? ” 

“T am hunting for seeds," grinned 
Jenks. “Theyre worth up in the 
hundreds at last quotations. The land- 
lady thinks we are friends of Tap- 
scotts and are here in charge of his 
rooms until he comes. And, by the 
way, I was expectin’ Byngs, and not you 
fellows." 

* Did you find any more seeds?” 

“Not a one. I guess you've got the 
last of them." 

O'Hara removed his men to the sta- 
tion, and Trenwyck took Columbus to 
a clothing store and replaced his me- 
dieval garb with an outfit more in 
accordance . with modern fashions. 
Columbus did not like the suit, but, 
nevertheless, thought it might serve 
pending his return to Palos. 

Jenks and Fitzwilliams had a hearing 
next day, and Trenwyck and the don 
appeared against them. It was useless 
to prosecute Jenks for the theft of the 
gold, as that had happened beyond the 
jurisdiction of the court, both as to time 
and place. 

But Jenks was punished for stealing 
the pocketbook, and Fitzwilliams for his 
finesse in the, gold-brick swindle. The 
don was urgently needed in Spain, and 
hadn't any desire to stay in New York 
another hour, anyway. So they closed 
up their business and took ship for 
Gibraltar, where they arrived in due 
course. 

From Gibraltar to Granada was only 
a step, and they covered it without de- 
lay. At the Siete Suelos, Trenwyck had. 
forebodings of trouble with Zimmerman 
and the alguazils, but the mix-up did not 
materialize. 

After dinner at the Siete Suelos they 
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repaired to the Alhambra, and in the 
Court of Lions—the scene of the 
professors absent-minded — exploit— 
Columbus made ready to regain his 
own era. 

Trenwyck had brought a cup and a 
flask, and the don watched with melan- 
choly eyes the preparations that he was 
making. 

“ Providence,” said the don, “ never 
intended that a man should live other- 
wise than in his own times.” 

“I have come to that conclusion,” 
answered Trenwyck. : 

* The people of this age have great 
knowledge, but I question the use to 
whieh they are putting a good deal 
ota 

* Even at that, don," said Trenwyck, 
“isn’t it better to err with knowledge 
than to bide in ignorance and supersti- 
tion?” 

“There is no excuse for a man to err 
when he knows better.” 

* But when a lot of men try to burn 
a fellow-being simply because he says 
the earth is round 2 

“The Lord made us ignorant and 
prepared us to receive knowledge by 
slow degrees. The stake and fagot are 
evidences of the upward tendency. As 
I told his lordship, the judge, that time 
we were mulcted of the ten dollars, 
while willing to discover your country, 
nothing could hire me to live in it. Is 
the mixture ready?” 

“Yes. Pick up the satchel of gold 
and hold it firmly.” Columbus obeyed. 
“I hope that you have the flask for the 
major?” 

“Tt is in my pocket.” 

“And the powders for the profes- 
sor?” 

“I have them also, Señor Tren- 
wyck.” 

“ell my friends I shall await them 
at the Siete Suelos.” 

* I will.” 

“Then, good-by, don, and good luck 
to you." 

*T am grateful for your many kind- 

.nesses, señor. Farewell to you.” 

And Columbus took the glass and 
drank, and at that moment a gleam of 
sun struck downward into the Court of 
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Lions—and the century knew him no 
more. 


It was ten o'clock that evening when 
four strangers presented themselves at 
the Siete Suelos and asked for Tren- 
wyck. 

When he appeared they fell upon hi 
in an abandon of joy. : 

* Where's Blinkers?” inquired Tren- 
wyek, apprehension in his voice and 
manner. 

* He's made up his mind to stay a 
while longer," explained the major. 
* Possibly he'll sail with Columbus—it 
is hard telling what he'll take it into his 
head to do. Gad, but it's good to get 
back!” 

The major sank, beaming, into a 
chair. 

Tapscott then handed Trenwyck a 
letter. 

“Its from Blinkers,” he said. * He 
asked me to give it to you, to which I, 
of course, assented. 

Trenwyck unfolded the parchment 
and read as follows: 


Dear TREN: 

The boys are off, and it’s high time, for 
they’ve all got nervous prostration wait- 
ing for Columbus to get back. Pm not 
worrying much, for my popularity still 
continues. If the tobacco holds out, I 
think now I shall sail with Columbus 
and see whether he lands on Cat Island 
or Watling Island. In that way I can 
help the historians out of.a pretty bad 
muddle. Think you ean struggle on with- 
out me for a spell? 

Don't feel hard about it, old chap, but 
I didn't make any mistake in fixing up 
those two drinks at the old tower. Your 
‘Mistakes of Bonaparte’ is the rankest 
thing that ever got into print, and I felt 
sure that if you stopped off at that Pen- 
insular Campaign, you'd only write some- 
thing that would make a bad matter 
worse. That's the truth, and Pm glad 
it's out. Yours devotedly, 

BLINKERS. 


P. S.—Zayda, the Moorish girl, was 
down from the Alpuxarras the other day 
to say good-by to Abu Hafiz. He and the - 
other two renegades were neatly gar- 
roted. Zayda sends her regards, and is off 
to relatives in Barbary by the next 
galley. : TB 

END. 


THE LAST DANCE. 


BY PAUL C. SCHAFFER. 
A tale of the second Christmas in the Colonies’ fight for independence. 


E 


T was that wretched retreat across the 
Jersey plantations which wore the 
souls of the men thin. I could not so 
much blame them for revolting; God 
knows, I might have deserted myself 
had I been built of different timber. 

But the Coscardens had supported al- 
most every * lost cause ? in English his- 
tory. It had become proverbial (so my 
father told us) in the English shire from 
which we came to the Colonies, that if 
a Coscarden avowed a cause, so surely 
that cause was doomed to failure. Yet 
braver gentlemen than my forebears I 
believe seldom went to their deaths with 
a smile. 

. So I might not desert as so many of 
the half-starved, frozen, and discour- 
aged rank and file were doing. Patriot- 
ism? Aye! Yet patriotism thrives but 
lamely on an empty stomach. 

Through Hackensack, Newark, New 
Brunswick, Princeton, and so to Tren- 
ton we came; driven on like sheep by a 
flushed and victorious army of red- 
coats and Hessians—the musie of the 
enemies’ bugles as they entered the 
town often ringing in our ears as our 
rearguard departed. 

Desertion, wounds, illness, and other 
causes had left His Excellency but three 
thousand mea of all that army which 
had fought so bravely about New York. 
Toryism rose, while the rebellion lan- 
guished. 

In some places on the line of retreat 
well-disposed folk only dared bring us 
comforts. by stealth. We were often 
forced to take, or to demand, shelter 
and.food that, six months before, had 
been freely offered us. 

It was more the worry over my men's 
condition that broke me down—more 
that than my wound, which had scarce 
time to heal properly since White 
Plains. It was enough to drive a man 


mad to follow on behind the poor fel- 
lows and see, here and there on the 
frozen ground, the blood drops from 
their broken feet! 

And no enthusiasm—just dull, dull 
plodding, with the file officers swearing 
and driving the privates on like beasts, 
the torn banners drooping, and the 
shrill tones of the fife, like the eerie 
shriek of a banshee instead of a ringing 
note of encouragement. 

And that night, just without the con- 
fines of Trenton, when two files threw 
down their muskets, it went against the 
grain to drive them like sheep to the 
pen. We came nigh to having a general 
revolt in our division, and one of the 
poor fellows struck me so shrewd a blow 
that my old wound opened and I fell 
down in a dead faint. 

That is how I came to be quartered 
upon mine host of the Sutcliffe Manor. 
The army must needs make some little 
stand hereabout, any way, for the bank 
of the river was being scoured in both 
directions for boats sufficient to take us 
all aeross to the other shore, and so put 
the stream between us and the enemy. 

I was not welcome to Master Sutcliffe, 
and that I knew right well. His procliv- 
ities were more than suspected by the 
patriots—often another word at this 
time for busybodies and backbiters. 

Sutcliffe. made no protestations of 
loyalty to the Colonial cause, more than 
he expressed favor for King George; 
he was counted wealthy, however, and 
that was enough, in the evil minds of 
some, to make him a Tory!” 

But that his heart, and that of Mis- 
tress Honore Sutcliffe, his daughter, was 
scarcely touched by the desperate condi- 
tion of His Excellency and the army 
was sufficiently proven that at this time 
of uncertainty and trouble for the Co-. 
lonial interests, Sutcliffe Manor was the 
scene of much merry-making. 

My colonel, who thought naught of 
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himself but always of us younger offi- 
cers, had laid his commands, with the 
surgeon's, upon me. I was not to move 
under twenty-four hours. Our troops 
would be about that time getting away 
from Trenton, and the rearguard had 
successfully held off the British troops, 
and would continue to do so, it was be- 
lieved. 

I should be warned in time if my 
eseape from the forced hospitality of 
the Suteliffes should become necessary 
by any unforeseen change in affairs. 

Mistress Honore was not unkind. She 
visited the room assigned me twice dur- 
ing the day, and, the second time, as I 
was dressed and walking the floor to 
iake the stiffness out of my joints, she 
came in with her maid and sat down to 
question me about the recent battles 
which I had seen. 

I had scarcely thought to have her re- 
member me from the summer before 
when I had dined at the manor; but she 
told me, with that pretty uplifting of 
her eyebrows which is, perhaps, a little 
affectation, though it may be involun- 
tary—she told me that my name was 
neither easy to forget nor to pronounce. 

* And then, Captain Coscarden," she 
said, with laughter curling the corners 
of her lips, * we so seldom see a gentle- 
man—especially among the rag-tag and 
bobtail of Mr. Washington's army—that 
we could not forget you. 

“T remember that you dance very 
prettily, captain," she hastened on, ig- 
noring the flame which had sprung into 
my cheeks at this speech. “ We are to 
dance this evening, and many of the 
maids declare on their oaths that they 
shall no longer come to my parties if I 
do not find them men to dance with. 
They are tired of pairing off with their 
own sex. 

* Come, sir, you are a gallant dancer! 
‘You will remain a few hours longer and 
help us at our merry-making ? ? 

And.though my heart was not at- 
tuned to anything of the kind, there was 
à charm about Mistress Honore that I 
might not resist. When my poor lads 
were suffering so much from cold and 
hunger, it was all but brutal for me to 
do this, however; but of that I did not 
so much think until afterward. 
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* With the promise of treading the 
dance with you, Mistress Sutcliffe, I 
could be encouraged to remain,” I said. 

She passed me a little card upon 
which she had planned the series of 
dances, and with perfect frankness 
added: 

* You may have what you like, sir, 
only that you be kind to my guests." 

Her hand touched mine as.she de- 
livered the card, and I found myself 
looking deep into her eyes instead of 
at the list of dances. They were violet, 
darkening to purple when she dropped 
the lids slowly over them and flushed 
beneath my steady gaze. 

* Examine the dances, sir; do not 
scrutinize me,” she observed, a little 


sharply, and this brought me up with a 


round turn. 

I had been so long in camps and 
bivouacs that I fear I had lost some of 
my courtesy—surely much of my ability 
for repartee. 

I dared not take the first dance; that 
were too bold. But I chose one perhaps 
half down the list and—the last. That 
final dance I could not resist, and know- 
ing the plans of His Excellency, I knew 
I could even then ride hard and over- 
take the last files before they crossed 
the Delaware. 

Fortunately my orderly had left me 
a decent uniform, which he had ob- 
tained by some good chance from the 
baggage van when he learned I was to 
remain behind the troop. I was not al- 
together marked by that poverty of ap- 
parel which had brought upon * Mr. 
Washington's army ” the title of * rag- 
tag and bobtail!” 

Indeed, I flatter myself that I made 
rather a brave figure in the company, 
for even the uniform of buff and blue 
seems brilliant when there are no red 
coats about! 

And the ladies recognized this fact, 
for I was really besieged with atten- 
tions. Sutcliffe Manor was a popular 
house, and the soirée had attracted the 
fairest and finest of Trenton’s “ aristoe- 
racy.” They were all, I fear, tainted 
with Toryism. 

But, fool or no, my heart was buoyed 
up with the thought that I should dance 
twice with Mistress Sutcliffe herself. — 
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And she was—I claim it boldly—the 
fairest woman I had ever seen. 

She would have graced any gathering 
anywhere. At the governors ball, 
which I was once so fortunate as to at- 
tend in Tryon’s time at Albany, no 
woman in all that throng could com- 
pare with Mistress Honore Sutcliffe. 

And my impatience for the dance I 
had secured with my hostess was only 
equal to my delight when the moment 
came. I did not have to search her out; 
she came frankly to me herself and 
slipped her pretty hand into the crook 
of my arm. 

“This is ours, I believe, captain?” 
she said archly, denying me not the 
glory of my title, although so deter- 
mined to call His Excellency “ Mister.” 

And at the moment there was a great 
bustle at the main entrance, voices of 
welcome, a running together of the 
guests to meet some person evidently 
popular in that company. But the 
musie had already begun, and Mistress 
Sutcliffe and myself had taken- our 
places at the end of the room. 

Suddenly I saw a flash of scarlet, and 
there burst through the laughing, chat- 
tering throng a handsome fellow in the 
uniform of the British light-horse. His 
eyes were near as blue as Mistress 
Honore’s own, and his hair was a great 
mop of yellow curls. 

He came down the room hastily, with 
hands held out to greet her, and I do not 
think he even saw me until he was fairly 
upon us. 

Then his hands dropped and he stared 
at me, first with a flash of rage that 
transformed his face sternly, and then 
the expression gradually melted into 
one of doubt and half amusement, as 
though he thought a joke afoot. 

My own emotions were variable; I 
eannot tell you what I thought, only I 
put from me instantly the suggestion 
that either Mistress Sutcliffe or her 
father had intentionally betrayed me. 
Meanwhile, I heard remarks from our 
neighbors which explained all. 

“Tt is Major Pitkin,” said one lady. 
“Mistress Sutcliffe’s English cousin, 
you remember? He was here last year.” 

“In the advance of the British 
troops,” added another. 
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I know it was not a premeditated af- 
fair. Nevertheless the conditions were 
strained. 

Fully a minute the Englishman 
stared at me, and from me to the lady, 
before he spoke. And although Mistress 
Sutcliffe lost not her calm nor her smile, 
I believe she utilized that minute of 
silence in gathering her forces for the 
battle. 

“What is this—a masquerade?” de- 
manded the major at length, speaking 
in a low tone and still eying me uncer- 
tainly. “Who is this gentleman, 
cousin?” 

“Let me make you acquainted, 
Major Pitkin, with Captain Coscarden 
of the American army,” she said, with a 
courtesy. : 

I took my cue from her and bowed to 
him profoundly. 

* What? You do not mean—— You 
are not serious?" mürmured the as- 
tounded British officer. “ Not really a 
rebel soldier? ^ 

* Y ou are quite correet, major," I said 
ealmly, for whatever my perturbation 
might secretly be, I could show no less 
sang froid than Mistress Honore. *I 
have the honor to be in rebellion to the 
monarch you serve." 

“This is preposterous!” exclaimed 
he. “Is it a trap? "—and he darted a 
glance at our hostess, which was the one 
thing needful, it was evident, to put her 
upon her mettle. 

* Sir!" she exclaimed. “We do not 
lay traps or snares at Sutcliffe Manor. 
Captain Coscarden is our guest. He 
was wounded and fatigued, and accepted 
our hospitality for a time. He will over- 
take his army later, cousin,” 

* Not until he accounts to me, mis- 
tress!” exelaimed the major fiercely, 
though still too low for many to hear 
the words, and he placed his hand upon 
his sword-hilt. 

* Nay, Major Pitkin, you shall rever- 
ence the laws of hospitality while under 
my father’s roof. And,” she added 
pointedly, “gentlemen leave their 
swords and side-arms outside our ball- 
room, major." 

The figures of the dance had been 
formed, and she turned as though to 
lead me into its maze. But he strode 
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` nearer and laid a detaining hand, still 
in its riding gantlet, upon her bare, 
white arm. 

“TPI not have this, Honore!” he 
burst forth, still in that suppressed 
tone. “ This fellow A 

“ Captain Coscarden is my guest; in- 
terfere with his peaceful departure if 
you dare, sir!” she interrupted with a 
flash in her eyes that I hope I may never 
see aimed at me, for it would wither! 

He dropped his hand, and shrank 
aside. She continued: 

“ Captain Coscarden claims this.dance 
—and the last. I will find you one be- 
tween, cousin,” and her tone was sweet 
as honey again. 

The music struck up for a second 
time, and almost unconsciously I went 
through the earlier measures with the 
girl. But my eyes and thoughts were 
upon Major Pitkin, and when I saw him 
wheel suddenly and stride from the 
room, I lost step. 

“Fie, captain!” she whispered. 
* You do not dance with me as you have 
with my friends. Is your wound troub- 
ling you again?” 

“Tt is a fear that I may carry away 
from here other and more serious 
wounds, mistress,” I responded frankly. 
“T like not the look on yon Britisher’s 
face.” 

“ Captain Coscarden, he is my cousin, 
and is, like yourself, a partaker of my 
father’s hospitality.” 

“I care not for that," I replied 
bluntly. - f These red-coats look upon 
us of the Continental army as no better 
than malefactors. He could easily salve 
his conscience over my capture under a 
friendly roof." 

“Then the roof should never shelter 
him again, sir!” she returned haughtily, 
and I could see that the suggestion of- 
fended her. 

But I was determined to put my sus- 
picions before her plainly. 

“That would scarce save my bacon, 
lady," I declared. “Ha, see yonder!” 

We had involuntarily removed our- 
selves from the figure, and here, in an 
embrasure of the window, we caught a 
glimpse of Major Pitkin conversing with 
a man who looked like a groom. The 
latter had the major’s horse by the 
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"bridle, and in a moment, as we looked 


from behind the curtains, the groom 
vaulted into the saddle, and there came 
to us above the harmony of the fiddles 
and viol the drive of the horse’s hoofs 
as they set off down the graveled way. 

A glance at my lady’s face, and I 
knew enough to bite hard upon my 
tongue. 

This was not a moment for me to put 
in an oar. The full significance of her 
cousin’s act sank into her mind, and the 
violet eyes suddenly blazed with anger. 

* We have broken the set," she whis- 
pered to me, and drew me into the meas- 
ure of the dance again. "Then, in brief 
undertones she told me what to do. 

I let her plan—for my own rough 
wish had been to spring through the 
window, seize the British dog's throat in 
my hands, and leave him choked there 
on the ground, to be found by the re- 
inforcements he had undoubtedly sent 
for. 

But as I listened to her whispers, and 
saw the glow in her eyes, I put myself 
in her keeping—aye, I would it had been 
for the rest of my natural existenee!— 
and played the game boldly. 

When the musie stopped she left me 
to find my next partner while she dis- 
appeared for a moment only. Then, as 
the British officer came swaggering into 
the ballroom again, she met him with a 
smile and offered him the next dance. 

* So, coz, you have come to your 
senses, eh?” he said in my hearing; but 
I did not show that I heard. Some time, 
I believed then, I should reckon with 
him for it all. 

I am counted a good dancer, but I 
must have been amazingly awkward 
when we were half through this number, 
for I placed my heavily shod foot upon 
one of the furbelows of my partner's 
gown. Then indeed was there a to-do, 
and two or three of the lady’s friends 
gathered around, darting me poisoned 
looks. 

But I confess my eyes were elsewhere. 
I had seen the signal at the long window 
which overlooked the fir plantation that 
lay west of the house, and my apologies 
were made perfunctorily. 

The naughty spoiling of my lady’s 
gown gave me an opening to slip away, 
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and I received my sword and sidearms 
from Mistress Honore's maid, and had 
already vaulted into the saddle when the 
hostess herself appeared. 

Behind her was the red coat of Major 
Pitkin, and his face atop it was a deeper 
scarlet than the coat. 

“A pleasant ride, Captain Coscar- 
den!” she cried, waving her lace ker- 
chief to me as she stood there in the 
crisp November moonlight. “I am sorry 
haste forbids your remaining for the 
last dance, sir.” 

* Believe me, mistress," I said, reining 
in the eager mare, “ that is the principal 
of the two sorrows I feel at this depar- 
ture. My second sorrow,” I added, dart- 
ing the British officer a meaning look, 
“ I pray heaven I may explain to Major 
Pitkin at a fitter season. 

* Meanwhile,” I continued, boldly 
looking down again into her upturned, 
haughty face, “the last dance is still 
mine! Some time, Mistress Sutcliffe, I 
shall return to claim it!” 

I swept off my hat, and the mare 
darted away under a loosened rein. The 
beat of hoofs upon the frozen ground 
announced the approach of the troop 
the dastard Pitkin had summoned. 

It was a pretty race to the river; but 
we won, the mare and I. 


II. 


Tue rolling river, which we success- 
fully erossed, having destroyed every 
available boat unused by our own army, 
saved the retreat. Cornwallis here gave 
up the chase, waiting for Jack Frost to 
bridge the stream for his benefit, and 
quartering the different divisions of his 
army at Trenton, Princeton, and other 
points within supporting distance. 

. Our eondition—indeed, the condition 
of the cause itself —^was desperate at this 
time. 'The short-term enlisted men were 
departing daily; but finally Congress 
awoke to the need and entrusted Gen- 
eral ‘Washington with almost absolute 
power, and took measures to provide for 
a permanent army. : 

During the month which followed our 
hasty crossing of the Delaware, what 
with reinforcements of some Pennsyl- 
vania troops and a part of Lee's divi- 
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sion, our numbers: were swelled to some 
seven thousand men. 

His. Excellency, I know, was never a 
man to lie idle when a blow might be 
struck. While Cornwallis waited the 
ministrations of Providence in the mat- 
ter of bridging the river, I knew our 
commander would steal a march upon 
Providence, were the act possible. 

And so I troubled my mind much 
with the problem of. getting over into 
Jersey and striking a decisive blow at 
the scattered forces of the British. Yet 
there was an undercurrent of my 
thought that had little to do with blood- 
shed and battle—a desire which beck- 
oned me earnestly across the flood. 

Forever was the face of Mistress Sut- 
cliffe rising before my mental vision— 
just as she looked there in the moon- 
light when she waved me godspeed the 
night of the dance. 

Kittredge, whose word I knew could 
be wagered upon, had gained much in- 
formation regarding the troops sta- 
tioned at Trenton—one thousand five 
hundred Hessians they were, and a troop 
of light horse—and with this I went to 
His Excellency. 

Some there be that call him stiff- 
necked and proud, a man eaten up with 
à belief in his own importance; but no 
simple soldier was yet cavalierly treated 
by General George Washington to my 
knowledge, and I have been attached to 
his immediate staff several times. 

Sharp he can be with meddlers, but 
he received my well-intentioned speech 
most kindly. 

* Aye, Captain Coscarden," he said, 
* this news is timely, although much of 
it has already been brought to me 
through other sources. Feel not 
troubled on that score. In the multi- 
tude of testimony the thing shall be 
established." 

Then he added, eying me with sudden 
sharpness: * But they tell me the river 
is full of ice, and such boats as we may. 
find will be swamped.” 

* Well, we may swim then,” said I 
bluntly. “Nothing tried for, nothing 
won. I doubt if the river will be less 
free of ice blocks before spring; and if ` 
it freezes solidly over, the enemy may 
step across to see us himself." 
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* Go back to your company, captain," 
he rejoined briefly, turning to his papers 
again. “If the move seems well, you 
shall have the advance, if / have any 
influenee with Sullivan and Greene." 

The story of that second Christmas in 
the struggle for independence has been 
told often enough, God knows! 

Some say it was a sudden and des- 
perate move on the part of His Excel- 
lency to throw his army across the Dela- 
ware and strike while the enemy slept; 
but I know it was in his mind for days. 

And had he been blessed with gen- 
erals under him who knew not the 
venom of jealousy, more—much more— 
would have been achieved. ‘The wind 
and iee fought against that crossing, it 
was true, but the two divisions that 
failed to reach the Jersey shore might 
have accomplished their intent had 
either of their commanders been him- 
self at the head of the expedition. 

Nevertheless, Sullivan, Greene, 
Mercer, and Sterling got their com- 
mands over that desperately cold and 
blustering night of Christmas, ?76, their 
troops numbering in all perhaps two 
thousand four hundred men. We knew 
that the Hessians at Trenton were 
lulled to false security; one of the 
British generals, indeed, had sworn to 
keep the peace in all Jersey for the re- 
mainder of the winter “with a cor- 
poral’s guard!” 

I was near the commander’s boat as it 
breasted the black flood, and his cloaked 
figure in the bows, as immovable as a 
statue’s, seemed heroic in my sight. The 
crossing was not all accomplished in a 


moment, however; there was a tedious. 


delay while the foreguard waited for the 
slower divisions. 

I received permission to take Kit- 
tredge and scout ahead. An item of 
news which he had brought me, but 
which I had not passed on to the gen- 
eral, spurred me to seek this privilege 
of skirmishing. 

Through a well informed sympathizer 
with our cause he had learned that on 
Christmas night a ball was to be given 
at Sutcliffe Manor. 

I knew no Hessian would be invited 
there, for the German officers were 
snubbed even by the Tories as mercen- 
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aries. What portion of the light-horse 
troops might be fluttering about Mis- 
tress Sutcliffe, I knew not; but I was 
determined to spy out the land, and I 
would save her household and the inno- 
cent guests from trouble if possible— 
and that with a clear conscience. 

Unknown: to us, news had already 
gone to the Hessian commander of the 
proposed descent of our army. <A Tory 
living near our landing-place had first 
observed a lantern or two undulating 
upon the river, and had suspected the 
cause, though he did not know in what 
numbers we were coming. 

He hastened to send a note to the 
Hessian colonel, who was spending the 
night over drink and cards, an example 
most of his troops were following. 

Not dreaming that this news of our 
coming was ahead of us, Kittredge and I 
spurred on over a road which he assured 
me was not sentineled. Indeed, the 
enemy’s rank and file had been given 
much freedom over the holiday, and 
seemingly not even a dog was on guard. 

Nor did we find trouble in approach- 
ing the manor house. It was ablaze” 
with candle light, and the music of the 
fiddles and tread of the dance set my 
blood to tingling. 

A glance through the outbuildings 
assured me that no troops were quar- 
tered here, and a negro boy whom we 
seized admitted that only one of the 
red-coats was in the house. It was more 
of a family party on this occasion than 
the dance at which I had figured the 
month before. 

Kittredge bound the boy and threw 
him into a hayloft before setting spurs, 
to his horse on his return to bring up 
my own eompany over this road. Sorry 
as were these hacks we had seized on 
landing, and now bestrode, I knew he 
would return within a brace of hours at 
the furthest, and by that time it would 
be safe to surround the manor house, 
whereby I could favor Mistress Sut- 
cliffe and her father in keeping any 
other command at a distance. 

Besides, there was one present who 
I did not intend should escape me. The 
boy had called him “De Massar Majah,” 
and I knew him to be Major Pitkin of 
the light-horse troop. 
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The rage I had scored against his 
name had not'one jot abated during 
these weeks, and after tying my sorry 
steed, I went forward to watch that his 
capture might be sure. Either he should 
fight me when the time came, or he 
should go back with me across the river 
—if I went myself. 

But not in the house—no, no! Pd be 
as fair to him as he was forced to be to 
me on that previous occasion. 

And, besides, I did not know how 
tender was Mistress Honore's heart to- 
ward him, after all. I determined to 
tackle him outside the manor, and then 
net him before he could escape. 

To this end I progressed into the fir 
plantation, and there, coming suddenly 
around a dark clump of shrubs near 
the corner of the old part of the manor 
house, E came plump upon Mistress Sut- 
cliffe herself and the major. 

They were pacing the short walk here 
laid down, for there was but a slight 
erust of snow upon the ground, and that 
as hard and dry as alabaster. 

She had thrown a hooded cloak over 
her head, and, muffled in this, stepped 
forward briskly in her tiny, high-heeled 
shoes, like the high-bred lady she was; 
while he slouched at her side with that 
easy familiarity which marked the 
coarse nature of the man. 

For, despite his good looks, he was 
much too long trained in barrack and 
guard-room to hide the stamp of the 
service. 

It was a meeting which none of us 
had eraved—that without doubt. For 
I had revealed myself quite two hours 
too early, and it smote me blankly that 
I might mar the entire plans of my com- 
mander by this overt act. 

Delay—delay! That was my cue, and 
when Mistress Sutcliffe laughed and 
spoke my name in astonishment, I was 
ready to match my wit with his, if not 
with hers. 

* The same, mistress,” I said, bowing, 
“and at your service. I am come, as I 
promised, for that last dance." 

* Gad, man,” eried the major fiercely, 
his hand on his sword, * you're like to 
dance that same at the end of a hemp 
rope. A spy caught red-handed, by the 
Lord!” 
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“Not caught, major," I interposed 
slyly, and I took pains to draw my sword 
just the length from its scabbard that 
he did his own. 

“Gentlemen! Captain Coscarden— 
Major Pitkin—this must go no far- 
ther!” panted Mistress Honore. “ How 
you came here, captain, I do not know; 
but you must not remain—you must 
not claim our hospitality to-night. 
Cousin, I command you to put up your 
sword.” 

But his weapon had sprung from its 
sheath, and he answered her with an 
oath, putting her roughly aside. ' 

“That is enough, major!” I mut- 
tered. “I have the right of any man 
now to spit you through." 

“ I will call for help!” threatened the 
girl wildly. * Think what you do! What 
will my father say 4 

But the major was down upon me 
with a black face and a whirlwind of 
sharp strokes. Had I not been eager 
for the fray—as eager as he was himself 
—and did I not see that only in this 
sword-play lay hope of keeping him en- 
gaged until it would be too late for him 
to give the alarm, I must have defended 
myself with desperation. 

He was no gentle swordsman. His 
strokes were like those of a blacksmith, 
and he hammered at my guard in a way 
which tried my lighter sword sorely. 

His greater heft gave him an advan- 
tage. A more unstable fencing ground 
could scarcely be imagined, and I was on 
my knees, warding my head from his 
downward strokes, as often as I stood 
upright. The strain began to tell upon 
my old wound, too. 

And there, as we swayed and panted, 
stamping our feet upon the snow-crust, 
the steel ringing like the clatter from a 
smithy, the girl looked on with wide 
eyes and hands tightly gripped before 
her, infatuated with the fight, and yet 
so frozen with terror that she could 
neither speak nor move. 

Back in my mind I knew it was a los- 
ing game for me. I could not keep up 
my end until Kittredge and the company 
arrived. Word would go abroad that we 
were on this side of the river, and even 
the careless and drunken Hessian off- 
cers would be awakened. 
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I cursed myself for my precipitation, 
for exceeding my orders, and for the 
fact that I was, and likely ever should 
be thereafter, at a disadvantage before 
Mistress Sutcliffe. 

It is all well and good for a man to 
be reckless and gallant before his mis- 
iress if success crowns his endeavor, 
but wo to him who takes up the gantlet 
without eounting the cost; and in this 
case the cost promised to be heavy. 


Perhaps we had expended five long 


minutes in this passage-at-arms, an 

never a chance had I to exercise that 
skill which I knew I possessed above my 
adversary. He seemed tireless, while I 
trembled in the leg already, and my 
breath came sobbing from my chest. 

Suddenly, with a most vicious blow, 
he bore me down again. I sought to 
turn his blade, and, good steel as mine 
own was, it snapped like a pipe-stem 
near the grip. l was disarmed and at 
his merey—and he knew no mercy! 
That was plain in the evil smile which 
wreathed his lips and by the flame in his 
eye. 

Hatless, hissing, cursing as he came, 
he bore me back and back, with the 
point of his sword caught in the filigree 
guard of my bladeless weapon. I felt 
my slipping feet pounding upon a hol- 
low place in the earth, as though it were 
à plank hatch, or boarding, and at the 
moment Mistress Sutcliffe screamed: a 
stifled warning. 

All too late. The rotting boards gave 
way. I was saved from instant death— 
from being spitted like a sparrow upon 
his sword's point—by dropping like a 
plummet into the depths of an old well! 

Trapped! Caught like a rat in a cage 
—like a bear in a log-fall. I fell full 
thirty feet, bruising myself against the 
half-stoned sides of the well, and land- 
ing: at the bottom with a shock which 
jarred every bone in my body and fairly 
seemed to loosen the teeth in my head! 

The’ bruising caroms broke the fall 
and saved my life, however, and the 
well was dry. 

There I was at the bottom, breathless 
and speechless, while the major raved 
like a wild man at the top. I heard him 
bawling for the grooms and servants 
to bring a lantern and his pistols. 
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* 'There's not much choice,” thought 
I, * between spitted on a sword, killed 
by a fall, or being shot at the bottom of 
a pit like a wild beast!” 

My own pistols were in my saddle 
holsters; I was unarmed and helpless. 

But the rough walls of the well, or 
cistern, might afford some slight shelter 
from the madman at the top. So I be- 
lieved until the lantern came. 

Then, when he tied it to a rope's end 
and had it lowered into the depths while 
he leaned on the edge with his horse- 
pistol cocked, waiting to shoot me when 
the light revealed my situation, even 
this faint hope took wings to itself. 

Upon my upturned face gravel and 
sand continually fell from the sides of 
the well I watched the lantern, which 
gave forth a circle of murky yellow 
light, descending as certainly as death 
upon me. The light was thrown upon 
his overlooking countenance, too, and I 
read no mercy there. 

But a single satisfactory thought re- 
mained to salve the horror of my posi- 
tion. All this would delay the alarm 
reaching the town and any call to arms. 

Meanwhile the American army was 
gathering on the Jersey shore, and the 
cause might not suffer because of my 
mistaken move. 

Lower and lower swung the lantern, 
and I watched its light upon the broken 
wall like a bird infatuated by the bale- 
ful glare of a serpent. I counted the 
inches which must elapse before its 
radiance revealed me to my enemy. Had 
I but possessed one of my pistols I could 
have shot him there where he overhung 
the pit! : 

Suddenly there was an explosion 
which filled the bottom of the well with 
wreathing smoke and deafened me for 
an instant completely. The lantern 
glass was broken into a shower of 
slivers, the wick went out, and the well 
was instantly in darkness. 

My first thought was that in his 
eagerness the major had fired at me and 
hit the lantern instead. I was un- 
touched, except for the falling particles 
of glass. 

Then I heard his voice ring out 
roundly from the top of the well. With 
an oath he cried: * He's armed—the. 
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hellhound! He's put out the light. Ha, 
boys, roll me that boulder. We'll drop 
that down upon his cursed head! ” 

And yet this awful threat scarcely 
brought me out of my state of wonder- 
ment. Who had fired that shot? 

Had the Britisher not done it, whose 
the hand that had saved me? The im- 
minence of my continued peril was 
dwarfed before this query. 

I stood out boldly from the wall of 
the well and gazed upward, trying to 
pierce the cloud of pungent smoke. 

And then of a sudden I saw an arm 
and hand thrust fairly from the side of 
the well—the side toward the manor 
house. The sleeve of lace and rich stuff 
which clothed this apparition was torn 
and soiled. The hand beckoned wildly, 
and I heard a voice cry: 

* Quick, quick, Captain Cosearden, if 
you would save your life! ? 

By the gods, that voice would have 
spurred me from my grave, I verily be- 
leve. And this abandoned well came 
near to be it, in good sooth! 

Isaw then the narrow opening in the 
wall. I serambled up the crumbling 
masonry, got my knee upon the shelf, 
which was some six feet from the bot- 
tom, and.so drew myself into a black 
and narrow tunnel. 

As I did so I felt the fanning rush of 
air, heard a dull roaring in my ears, and 
a huge stone plunked to the bottom of 
the shaft. The fright of the thing made 
me scream aloud, and my ery was heard 
at the top of the well. 

Pitkin roared his approval. He be- 
lieved the boulder had done its work. 

But before me in the blackness of the 
tunnel I heard an answering shriek, 
and the next instant two soft arms*were 
about my neck and I was fairly dragged 
into the safety of the cut. 

“Oh, oh, you are nof hurt? Tell me, 
you are not?” she cried and wept by 
turns, for brave until the matter was 
ended—brave beyond most women of 
whom I ever heard—she was helpless in 
my arms now. 

It was unfair. She has often declared 
to me it was taking an advantage that 
no gallant gentleman would have taken. 
But what could a man do—and a rough 
soldier like me? 
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I just swept her into my arms and 
thanked God aloud that I held her so, 
pressing her sweet body against my own, 
and whispering assurances of my safety, 
and soothing words, into the pink shell 


. of her ear. 


Finally she commanded me to let her 
go, and then, when I stumbled blindly 
through the tunnel; she relented and 
led me by the hand out of the cellar, 
from which the passage had been dug 
long since that water might be dipped 
up from the bottom of the well in time 
of siege. 

There was much hullabaloo above, for 
the guests had run out, and Master Sut- 
cliffe himself had taken his kinsman to 
task roundly for what he proclaimed * a 
cold-blooded murder." 

I waited long enough to see a file of 
men, who bore glistening muskets in: 
their hands, coming at a double quick ; 
along the road, and then knowing that | 
Kittredge had returned, I boldly made, 
my presence known to the excited com-: 
pany. 

Mistress Honore had run to her own 
apartments, and nobody but her father. 
knew how I could possibly have escaped ` 
from the well, and he did not suspect. 
his daughter's connivance with a rebel. . 
But I believe Major Pitkin, for that first 
minute, believed me a specter arisen 
from the grave. 

He made no effort to escape, at least, 
and my men disarmed him quickly, lead- 
ing him away to join the negro boy in 
the hay-mow. : 

“Master Sutcliffe,’ I said, bowing 
before the old gentleman, “ your guests 
may return to their pleasure. No harm 
will come to you or to them. My men 
will merely guard the house from all in- 
trusion until morning, or until I receive 
further orders.” 

He was ever a courteous man, if his 
heart did not favor the Colonists. 

* You are welcome, Captain Coscar- 
den,” he observed, “as you have been 
welcomed here before. You will come 
within? The company may not be 
broken up at once, you intimate? Then, 
friends, we may as well go back to the 
ballroom. You will join us, captain?” 
he repeated. 

* For the last dance, sir—only for . 
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that. Your daughter has promised it to 
me," I returned, and this time I was not 
disappointed. 


* Lj * * 
It is an old story now how the warn- 


ing sent to the Hessian colonel was 
thrust unopened into his pocket while 
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he returned to his game of cards, and 
so our army approached unsuspected 
upon the town at daybreak. A few of 
the light-horse escaped; but a thousand 
prisoners went back with us across the 
Delaware after the raid, among whom 
I saw to it was my own particular cap- 
tive, Major Pitkin. 


THE HOODOO RANCH. 


BY SEWARD W. HOPKINS. 


An inheritance that was unexpectedly come by, miraculously reached, and which staggered its 
_ possessor when finally viewed. 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN WHICH I START FOR THE BORDER. 


GAIN in the room usually called a 
cell, I had ample opportunity for 
thought. 

Though the designation of my apart- 
men was that of * cell," to be candid, it 
was more comfortable than any room in 
the mud hut my uncle, if he was my 
uncle, had bequeathed me. 

The bed was comfortable and clean. 
The food was good. 

Nevertheless, it was a prison, and I 
was held in durance. 

Į was in a sort of maze—a whirl of 
excitement. I cared little who owned 
the acres of baked grass called the 
Wallace ranch. 

If the fellow who claimed I stole his 
papers and money wanted that hoodoo 
of an estate, he could have it. But the 
longer I studied my own mind the more 
convinced I became that I wanted 
Eunice. 

I was bound to her by the holiest of 
ties, and I had promised to protect her. 
And, so far as my suspicions could go, I 
believed the very man from whom I was 
to protect her now had her in his power, 
along ‘with thirty-five hundred cattle, 
ponies, and sheep. ! 

With these thoughts in my mind, the 
imprisonment was extremely irksome. I 
spent an hour or two walking the floor, 
trying to get some sort of comfort from 
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the fact that I was in the custody of a 
decent man. 

‘But this mattered little with my mind 
so wrought up about Eunice. 

* Dick," I said to myself, “ you were 
not cut out'for a citizen of a territory 
so near the Mexican border. You are a 
nice, soft tenderfoot. You are an easy 
thing for everybody. In short, you are 
a fool." 

There is little consolation in proving 
to your own satisfaction that you are a 
fool. Still, having done so, the thought 
may spur one to an energetie attempt 
to overcome obstacles and create new 
conditions. 

Philosophy, in a northern winter by a 
nice coal fire, is easy and pleasant. But 
in Arizona, with the hot sand sweeping 
in through chinks to sprinkle itself all 
over the floor, the bed, and your cloth- 
ing, while you remain in a cell, is not 
conducive to good morality or Chris- 
tianity. 

The more I studied, the more angry I 
became. 

Had I not been the husband of Eunice 
Bethune, I might have waited pa- 
tiently for the Territorial court to de- 
cide upon my claim to the hoodoo ranch. 
But the more I thought of Eunice, the 
more I became in love with her. The 
picture of De Paro stood out before me 
like a monster. 

I did not care so much for the cattle. 
I did not know their value, nor did I 
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consider myself likely to develop into a 
successful ranchman. 

But I wanted my wife. 

It took but little more of this train 
of thought to make me desperate. I ex- 
amined the window of my cell. 

It was an ordinary window, with two 
bars set in the sides, and no other pre- 
eaution taken to prevent escape. From 
the window I could see the diverging 
streets of Mackinville and the little 
houses of the inhabitants. 

I received my meals as usual, and 
night came on, dark and disagreeable. 

When Banks brought in my supper he 
had on a new black suit. 

“Tf there is anything you want, 
Wallace,” he said, “let me know now. 
Jaffry told me to look out for you, and 
I will. But there, is an entertainment in 
the town hall to-night, what they call 
illustrated. lectures, all about. Washing- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and all 
the big Eastern cities. I am going, so is 
everybody else. Wish you could go, for 
Jaffry says he don't like the cut of that 
other fellow’s jib, and I rather like you 
any way. But you can't go. If you want 
any reading matter, I can get you that, 
and lend you a lamp." 

* T wish you would," I answered. 

* What would you like to read?” 

* Well, since. I am interested in a 
ranch or two, I think I would like an 
able treatise on how to raise good cattle. 
Which kind of steer gives the best wool, 
and what kind of sheep is better for sir- 
loin steaks. You might hand out an 
artiele on eamels. I think the govern- 
ment put a herd down here once as an 
experiment.” 

* Nobody ever came here yet except 
as am experiment,” said „Banks, laugh- 
ing. . 
He was as good as his word, and 
brought me some agricultural papers. 
The literary magazine had not reached 
Mackinville as yet. 

From my window I could see the 
town hall, a long building with a tower, 
and at eight o'clock some fireworks 
were set off. They were evidently old 
stock, for only one out of three proved 
to be good. 

It soon became evident that Banks 
was right. All Mackinville seemed to be 
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going to the town hall to hear the lec- 
ture. = 

Nine o'clock brought the profound 
silence usually associated with a grave- 
yard. It was a dark night, and I could 
not hear a sound, and the only lights 
visible were my own lamp and the oil 
lantern hung in front of the town hall. 

I felt the iron bars. The wood had 
been split, the bars put in place, and 
the wood united again. It was not what 
could be called an unbreakable jail. 

I had grown more desperate as the 
night wore on, and when all Mackin- 
ville was either asleep or in the town 
hall I tried the top bar. 

It was not a very thick bar, and was 
rusted. I caught hold of it in the center 
and braced my feet on the window sill. 
Then with all my strength I pulled. 

How long I strained at that iron bar 
I could not tell. I know that I grew: 
dizzy and my head began to swim from 
the constant exertion. But I fancied the 
bar was bending, and I kept on. 

Suddenly it bent in the middle and 
split. One end came out of its socket, 
and I went sprawling on the floor. 

This made an opening large enough 
for me to squeeze through. The window 
sill could not be far from the ground, 
as the cell was on the first floor. 

I crawled out, and, taking the sound 
bar in my hands, let myself down. My 
toes touched something, but I was not 
quite low enough to reach the ground. 
I cared not how much of a fall I got. 
The thing was, I was free. 

I let go the bar, and fell in a heap, 
unhurt and master of my own actions 
once more. 

I wasted no time. Skirting the town 
hall, from which now came the sound 
of the old town organ, I got into Gila 
Street and started toward the south. 

There were plenty of horses tethered . 
in the town hall yard, but I knew that 
the theft of a horse was a greater crime 
in Arizona than murder. I did not 
touch one, but wandered on. 

Gila Street was not very long, and I 
soon found myself out on a dark, sandy 
plain, with here and there a twinkling 
little light in the kitchen of some farm- 
house, perhaps as a guide to the young 
folks who had gone to hear the lecture. 
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I did not feel fatigue, and walked on 
at a rapid rate. I had scarcely any 
plans. To escape was the first thing. 

I knew, however, that De Paro would 
not remain in Arizona. He had spoken 
of Mexico, and being a Mexican himself, 
that was probably where he had his lair. 

Mackinville was not a great distance 
from the border, and I knew there was 
no river to cross. So I trudged on and 
on, with a single star to guide me, and 
after I had passed beyond the small 
farms and had got into the big cattle 
ranges, I felt at ease. 

I walked nearly all night. As the 
morning was breaking, I saw some little 
huts ahead, and some dark featured 
children playing. 

A grizzled old Indian, or at least I 
supposed he was an Indian, was stand- 
ing in a doorway. He looked at me 
curiously. 

“ You start early,” he said. 

* No, it was rather late," I replied. 
* [ have been walking all night." 

He nodded as though the fact was to 
my credit. 

“You go far?” 

* To Mexico.” 

* Bad mans there. Steel my ponies. 

Yes, many bad mans come from Mexi- 
co." 
“That is why I am going there," I 
answered. ^ A fellow named De Paro 
has stolen thousands of head from me, 
and my wife as well. I want to kill 
him." 

* De Paro! Ah, he is one devil! I 
know him. Yes, in Santa Cruz." 

“Ts that where he lives? ” 

* Y es, Santa Cruz, in the stone house. 
Oh, he is one devil. But you need sleep! 
Come, I give you sleep, and I lend you 
horse. You will be friend to all Arizona 
if you kill De Paro. Come." 

The odor of cooking antelope came 
to my nostrils, and I entered the hut. 
An Indian woman was cooking over an 
open fire. 

* White man go kill De Paro," said 
the master of the house. 

The woman turned, sized me up, and 
with a disgusted grunt returned to her 
cooking. 

It was evident that I had not im- 
pressed her as a hero. 
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The old Indian was as good as his 
word. I enjoyed a good sleep, and about 
noon he gave me a pony, which I prom- 
ised to return when I had succeeded in 
my errand. He grunted an approval. 

* You kil De Paro, you keep the 
pony," he said. 

With this admonition I started, and 
Mackinville faded from my thoughts as 
I drew nearer the border between Ari- 
zona and Mexico. 

The next thing was to find Santa 
Cruz. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


IN WHICH EVERYTHING SEEMS TO FIND 
A SOLUTION. 


As I jogged along on the old Indian's 
pony, knowing absolutely nothing of my 
surroundings, except that so far as I 
could judge I was still going southward, 
I passed here and there ranches as dry 
as my own, small villages where I could 
get water to drink for my horse and my- 
self, and something to eat as well. 

It was growing late in the afternoon 
when I glimpsed ahead of me a row of 
white tents. 

Above one of them I saw the Stars 
and Stripes. I could not imagine why 
soldiers should be there unless it was to 
escort a surveying party. 

As I drew near, an officer rode to 


‘meet me. 


* Where going? ? he asked curtly. 

“Trying to go to Mexico,” I replied, 
just as short as he was. 

* Alone?” 

[11 Yes.” 

* Any cattle, ponies, sheep?” 

“T had some. But they have been 
stolen. I am-looking for the man who 
took them. He also has my wife.” 

“Well,” he said: with a grin, * we 
have no jurisdiction over wives. But we 
are here to look out for cattle thieves. 
Those confounded Mexicans are raising 
the devil! It is a regularly organized 
gang, with the most daring rascal in 
Mexico at the head of it. ' He is just 
out of a United States prison at Pres- 
cott, and has already started in to make 
trouble. He is in Arizona now.” 

“Tl bet he is the man I want,” I 
said. “Is his name De Paro?” 
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“ That’s the chap!” said the soldier 
excitedly. “ Have you seen him? 

* Yes. It is quite a story. Got any 
water to drink ? ? 

Yes. Good spring near the camp. 
Come on.’ 

We rode toward the tents. I saw quite 
a company of soldiers, and a tall, sun- 
bronzed officer in charge. 

“This is Captain Mills,” said the 
officer who had met me. “Tell him 
what you know.” 

The captain looked at me with inter- 
est. 

* He is after De Paro, who stole his 
cattle and his wife," explained the 
officer. 

* Sit down," said Captain Mills. 

I soon had a drink of cool, sparkling 
water. 


“We are fran Fort Yuma,” said the ` 


captain. “There has been a good deal 
of trouble with rustlers from Mexico. 

“This De Paro, who has, as you seem 
to think, rounded up your cattle, is a 
very rich man. He is a gambler, a cattle 
thief, and about everything that goes 
to make up a border scoundrel. 

“Tf he has your cattle, and took them 
while you were out on the mesa, or 
making your way home through the 
gorge, he has not had time to reach the 
border, for thousands of head of cattle 
don’t travel very rapidly. 

“I think we will have business with 
Mr. de Paro before many days have 
passed.” 

Captain Mills soon got very busy. He 
sent out small detachments, each in 
charge of a lieutenant or sergeant, and 
formed a line of communication with 
the camp on each side. He insisted upon 
my remaining as his guest. 

It was the second day after my advent 
in the camp that we heard firing to the 


- westward. 


I was sitting outside in the shade of a 
small locust tree, and Captain Mills 
came rushing from his tent. 

* Something wrong up the line!" he 
said. “Want to go?” 

We were soon in the saddle, and, fol- 
lowed by about twenty men, we gal- 
loped off. 

Mills was a terrific rider, and it was all 
the poor Indian's pony could do to keep 
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up with his charger. We passed sentries 
and camps, and all fell in as their offi- 
cers commanded when Mills shouted his 
orders. 

Two miles from Mills’ camp we saw 
a great herd, and several Mexicans. 

“ That’s the man I want!” said Mills, 
and I was left alone. 

The pony was not equal to the spurt 
made by the cavalrymen. 

There was a dash—a skirmish in 
which many shots were fired, and I saw 
men fall from their horses. I began to 
fear that if Eunice was in the gang she 
would be injured. 

I saw Mills ride in among the men, 
where there was a covered wagon. 
Where De Paro had kept his outfit was 
a mystery, but he was well equipped for 
traveling. 

I had got nearer, and I saw De Paro 
himself, evidently in a terrible rage, 
ride up and fire at the captain. The 
next moment the forty-four cavalry re- 
volver began its barking, and De Paro 
rolled to the ground from his saddle. 

The next instant Eunice had rushed 
from the wagon, and in a moment more 
I held her in my arms. 

De Paro was dead, his gang broken 
up. Eunice and I were on the border 
with thousands of animals, and how to 
get them back to the ranch I did not 
know. 

Captain Mills decided for me. 

* You are safe now, so far as De Paro 
is concerned," he said. “But now 
you've got your claim to fight. The man 
you want to see is the United States 
Land Commissioner at Tucson. I know 
Baker well. I will give you a letter of 
introduction. That claim of the other 
Wallace sounds fishy to me. You are 
not the kind of man. who steals titles.” 

“He would not need to steal the 
title to land,” said Eunice. “ He is my 
husband, and I have a thousand acres.” 

“ Still, the other two thousand may 
be a handy thing to own. Now, these 
cattle will require several men to take 
them back. I will detail Sergeant 
Bevens. Ill give you the letter to 
Baker, and you go straight to Tucson. 
Never mind Mackinville and your jail 
breaking. That is not a strange thing 
in this territory.” 
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Armed with the letter, Eunice and I 
set off for Tueson. Bevens and his men 
started with the herds. 

We found Mr. Baker to be a genial 
sort of fellow; he heard my story and 
laughed at the makeshifts by way of 
whieh I had got to Mackinville from 
New York. He promised to investigate. 

During the investigation I remained 
at Tucson with Eunice, using what little 
money she had for expenses. 

I wrote to Jaffry, and he worked with 
Mr. Baker. Š 

“ There is going to be some fun re- 
garding that ranch of yours," said 
Baker to me one day. * Do you know 
who the real instigator of this thing 
is ? 25 z 

“T haven't the slightest idea.” 

“Jones, Jaffry’s old partner. He 
traced you back to New Orleans. He 
put up the job with Dick Molder, one of 
the greatest daredevils in the south- 
west. Jones would have put the job 
through, but Jaffry held out for you, 
and that was what caused the split. 
Your title is good. Jones has skipped 
out of Mackinville, and Molder is in the 
jail that couldn’t hold you. It is up to 
you now to prosecute him if you wish.” 

“Oh, don’t let us haye any law!” 
said Eunice. “ Let us get home and let 
us see if my father is still in the hut 
where you left him.” 

We were soon on our way, and upon 
arriving at the ranch found Bevens 
there with the stock. 

This all happened not:so long ago, 
and Bevins is now one of our friends. 

He went with me to the hut to find 
Mr. Bethune. 

THE 
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We did find him, still chained, but 
fortunately, I guess, for all concerned, 
dead. We had him buried in Mackin- 
ville. 

Only a few years have passed, but a 
great change has come over the Hoodoo 
Ranch. I raised a little capital and em- 
ployed an engineer to put in an irrigat- 
ing plant. Windmills pumped water 
from the stream that crossed- both 
ranches into great storage basins, and 
from these diverging canals carried the 
water to distant points. 

Eunice and I are happy, our herds are 
as fine as any in Arizona, the wool from 
our sheep the best, and the greatest 
treasure is Master William Bethune 
Wallace, whose remarkable speeches 
and whose wonderful intellect are pre- 
served in the family archives, but would 
scarcely be of interest to the casual 
reader. 

Mackinville is growing, and is now the 
county seat of Pima County. The agi- 
tation for Statehood is now going on, 
and I am an ardent supporter of the 
measure. 

People are awakening to the fact that. 
they have a country of vast possibilities, 
and a future of great value. 

It is said that I shall be elected the 
next sheriff. Eunice does not wish me 


- to run, as there are still dangerous char- 


acters to be dealt with. 

But I may. Somebody must pre- 
serve order and enforce the law, and I 
have passed through so many dangers 
unhurt that I am practically invulner- 
able. 

All on account of my inheritance of a 
hoodoo ranch. 


END. 


IN DAYS OF GALLANTRY. 


**Tvg freshly gathered apples red, 
Like morning dews that shine ; 
I've peaches ripe," the maiden said, 
* And clusters from the vine." 


The gallant courtier made reply, 
* Thy eyes the dews outshine ; 
Fair maid, no peach's bloom can vie 
With those soft cheeks of thine !” 


"lTWIXT TWO PLAGUES. 


BY F. J. KNIGHT ADKIN. 


How two brotners came to obtain a monopoly on heat and light respectively, and the clever 
device by which the resultant disaster was averted. 


I. 


HEN "Violet entered the labora- 
tory, Paul Benham was stooping 
over a small retort, under which flick- 
ered the blue flame of a Bunsen burner. 

He looked up as she shut the door. 

. * Whats been keeping you all this 
time, I should like to know ? ? 

* A gentleman has come from New 
York, uncle, and wants to see you. This 
is his card.” 

“Wants to see me? Well, I don't 
want to see him, so there's an end of it." 

The answer did not surprise the girl. 


For fifteen years, since he had quarreled: 


with his brother Peter in fact, this had 
been Paul Benham's attitude towards 
the world. He held converse with none 
except his niece, and only with her be- 
cause she was necessary to him as house- 
keeper and assistant in his laboratory 
and workshops. 

He took the card and scowled at it 
from under his heavy brows. 

* Arthur W. Hanson, Attorney-at- 
Law," he muttered, as he turned it over 
to read some words penciled on the 
other side. * He's got to be a pretty 
clever one if he can swindle anything 
out of me. What'sthis? Oh, so Mark 
is dead, is he? There may be money 
in it then, or why should his lawyer 
come all this way? 

* Money! Money! And just when I 
need it most! He says he must see us 
both together, but I wouldn't sit in the 
same room as Peter to save myself from 
hanging. He can keep to his end of the 
house and I can keep to mine. The at- 
torney shall stay in the hall and talk to 
us both. Tell him that I'll be over in a 
few minutes." 

The lawyer stood looking out of a 
window in the rear of the hall. 

* Very strange state of affairs," he 


muttered nervously. “One brother 
lives at the one end of the house 
with an old man servant, and the other 
brother lives at the opposite end with 
his niece and a maid. I trust they will 
not behave in any violently eccentric 
manner. Queer looking machinery they 


‘seem to have out there, too.” 


Beyond the uncared-for garden lay a 
field of about three acres, connected 
with it by two gates; at the north and 
south ends of this field were large build- 
ings surrounded by strange looking 
structures of steel and iron. 

Round the northern building, Peter’s 
workshop, stood what appeared to be 
pyramid-shaped tanks of armor-plating, 
each surmounted at the apex by a kind 
of suction pump. One of these was 
working, and the lawyer thought he 
could see a glittering point, like an 
icicle hanging from a cross-piece. 

Along the southern building, which 
belonged to Paul, was stretched a series 
of narrow troughs. Above each of 
these spun a revolving jet of some 
liquid, bright in itself but encompassed 
by a cloudy nimbus. 

Presently Walter Mervyn, the elder 
brother’s assistant, walked in to say that 
Peter Benham would see the lawyer at 
once. Some moments after Violet en- 
tered with a similar message from 
Paul. 

Neither brother, however, would con- 
sent to be interviewed except in his own 
side of the house. A compromise, 
therefore, had to be effected by placing 
a chair at the bottom of the stairs for 
Mr. Hanson, while the brothers sat each 
in his own doorway. 

The lawyer glanced apprehensively 
from one to the other, then took a bun- 
dle of documents from his bag. 

He unfolded them on his knee, and 
referring to them frequently, he de- 
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tailed an account of how the third 
brother, Mark, whom neither of the 
others had heard or thought of for twen- 
ty years, had gone to California and pur- 
chased a small piece of property. Many 
years later extensive “finds” of gold 
had been made on this land, transform- 
ing Mark Benham into a very wealthy 
man. 

When he died, some five weeks before, 
he was found to have left no will, and 
from papers in his possession Peter and 
Paul Benham, of Hartington, Connecti- 
eut, appeared to be his only near rela- 
tions and therefore sole legatees. 

* So," the lawyer concluded as he re- 
folded the documents, “I am able to 
congratulate each of you on coming into 
a fortune of two and a half million 
dollars.” 

Paul jumped to his feet with clenched 
fists and shining eye. 

* Money at last! Now the work can 
be completed and I shall have the world, 
and you, too, Peter Benham, in my 
grasp, to crush if I choose.” 

On the other side of the hall his 
enemy sat motionless. 

“Mark always was a fool,” he mut- 
tered between his teeth, * or he would 
have left all the five millions to me and 
helped to set on foot the greatest proj- 
ect the world has ever seen. Instead of 
that, he wastes half on that maniac. As 
it is, I shall have to manage with the 
two and a half.” 


TT. 


WITHIN a month the field behind the 
house was as busy as an ant-hill. On 
the north side the short, square figure 
of the elder brother bustled about, di- 
recting the foremen of his army of Ital- 
jan loin. and even assisting with his 
own hands in the placing of girders and 
plates. 

A solid concrete bed had been laid 
down and from it there steadily rose an 
immense tank, of the same shape as the 
former ones but covering nearly half 
an acre. 

The work was costly, both in material 
and in labor, but with the aid of his 
share of the legacy Peter had been able 
to set on foot several smaller inven- 
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tions, which soon poured large profits 
into his treasury. 

Paul's operations, on the south. side, 
though less expensive, entailed a band 
of about a hundred laborers supplied by 
an Irish contractor, who superintended 
the building of a monster steel tower. 
The younger brother, however, worked 
no less eagerly than the other; not a 
girder was placed nor a bolt struck 
without his approval. 

Within five months the main struc- 
ture of the tower was finished, and on 
the day the last bolt was driven Paul 
called his niece into his private office. 

* You know what all this building 
means," he said as he motioned her to 
a chair. 

* Yes, the main point, at least," she 
answered,- “and I. have a vague 
idea ss 

* Don't talk about vague idea to me,” 
he snapped. “It means that I am the 
greatest inventor that has ever lived, 
and I shall soon be master of the world. 
It will be necessary for you to carry out 
directions I may have to give you from 
time to time, so I will once more explain 
my system. ' 

“Tt was first suggested to me some 
ten years ago when I was working on 
submarines. I found great difficulty in 

using searchlights under water, owing to 
the fact that the light was absorbed by 
the refraction or reflection of the par- 
ticles. - Working from this, I diseov- 
ered, or rather created, a liquid which 
has this absorbing power multiplied sev- 
en hundred and twenty thousand times. 
After several experiments I found that 
the light of a candle placed three feet 
from a saucer of the liquid was reduced 
to merely a glowing spark. Any fool 
could follow these statements. Can 
you?” 

“ Certainly, uncle,” answered Violet. 

“ This done,” the old man continued, 
“it was not difficult to find a method of 
storing the absorbed light. My only 
secret in the matter is the composition 
of the liquid. I have committed the 
formula to memory and burned all 
copies.” 

He rose, and after closing the window 
shades till not a ray of light eould en- 
ter, he turned on several electric lights. 
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On the table stood a small working- 
model, which he uncovered before he sat 
down. 

“This will illustrate my meaning. 
The motor power, which is to be sup- 
plied to the great plant outside by dyna- 
mos, wil be conveyed by this crank 
which I turn with my hand." 

He whirled the crank rapidly. 

“The liquid, you see, is drawing up 
the hollow pillars of the miniature 
tower, emerging at the top in a whirling 

ay, and returning, condensed and 
£harged with light, down the central 
tube." 

Violet kept her eyes on the whirling 
machine. Presently its outlines became 
indistinct. She rubbed her eyes, but 
instead of seeing more clearly, she found 
that a kind of twilight, constantly deep- 
ening, seemed to fill the room. 

With a gasp of fright, she realized the 
power .placed in her uncle's hands and 
sat back watching him, while the beads 
of perspiration rolled down his forehead 
and a sneering smile of triumph lit up 
his sallow face. Gradually he faded into 
the gloom and the room was left in ab- 
solute darkness. Then the wheel start- 
ed again. 

Slowly the darkness gave way, the 
electric lamps glowed, grew bright, and 
finally shone with all their natural lus- 
ter. Her uncle opened the shades and 
began a long explanation. 

Within a couple of hours she had mas- 
tered the intrieacies. of the machine. 
Her brain spun as she thought of the 
stupendous size of the project. 

* But what advantages will it bring 
to the human race?” she asked. 

* Human race be hanged," shouted 
the inventor. “It’s done nothing for me, 
why should I do anything for it? This 
machine wil be a menace that will 
bring the world groveling to my feet and 
burying me in its dirty money. To 
me it wil mean power—power un- 
limited! ? 

The girls eyes blazed, but she re- 
strained herself and left the room with- 
out a word. Outside she found herself 
repeating her uncle's words: 

* New York is thirty-two miles from 
Hartington and will come within the 
fifty-mile radius of the circle which I 
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am capable of plunging into total dark- 
ness.” 
III. 


THE progress of the work on the 
north side of the field made it necessary 
for Walter Mervyn to make frequent 
visits to New York. 

On the second day of June he was 
awakened by the morning sun shining ` 
brightly into his room at the Regal Ho- 
tel. The labor of the last few months 
had worn him out, so with a lazy sigh he 
turned over and prepared to take a little 
more rest while he could get it. 

When he awoke again the air seemed 
to have lost all its sparkle and bright- 
ness. 

* Clouding over; I suppose it's going 
to be a dull day," he said to himself as 
he walked over to the window. “ The 
sky is as clear and blue as possible 
though; that’s hopeful, at least.” 

By ten o'clock he had had his break- 
fast and was strolling idly down Broad- 
way. As he walked he kept on glancing 
skyward; not a cloud floated above the 
city, but the dullness he had noted was 
now developing into absolute murkiness. 

An hour later the arc lamps along 
the thoroughfare one by one burst into 
radiance with a little hiss, 

* A real London fog,” thought Mer- 
vyn. “Our English cousins have got 
the laugh on us this time." 

Lights were lit in every store, and as 
he mounted to an Elevated railroad sta- 
tion Mervyn noted that the headlights 
shone on every train. Traveling down- 
town, he tried to-read a newspaper in 


the dim light, but finally threw it away 


in disgust. 

When he left the station at Rector 
Street and found himself once more on 
Broadway everything seemed to suggest 
that night had come half a dozen hours 
too soon. His business lay with a large 
instrument-maker, and as he turned into 
the shop the newsboys were shouting 
* Extra!? on every side. 

* New York enveloped in fog; me- 
teorological observations," ran the big 
headlines. 

* Nice thing for this city to be guilty 
of, isn't it?” he said to the head of e 
firm. 
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* Pm not so sure that it is fog," an- 
swered the other. “The barometer 
doesn’t. record it, and the atmosphere 
gage shows the air to be clear and un- 
disturbed.” 

* What else could it be? ” asked Mer- 
vyn, incredulously. 

“ That I am not prepared to say, but 
as far as any of my instruments record, 
either down here or at the roof, it is 
plain darkness and nothing else." 

They walked to the door; above their 
heads the sun hung like a clear white 
ball, appearing just as it does when seen 
through a smoked glass. Around them 
groups of people stood talking earnestly 
and watching the lamps and gas-jets 
grow dimmer and dimmer. 

* Just as if the light, natural and arti- 
ficial, were being. soaked up by a 
sponge,” said the instrument-maker at 
last. 

Then the memory of his last conversa- 
tion with Violet flashed upon the other. 

“Tm afraid of Uncle Paul; wouldn't 
you be afraid of a man who could put 

. out the light of the sun?” she had said. 

He had laughed at the time, and told 
her not to indulge in such silly fancies, 
but now the remark made him thought- 
ful. Often he had watched the im- 
mense tower slowly growing outside 
Paul Benham's laboratory and wondered 
what office it was intended to perform. 

If that was responsible for the strange 
atmospheric conditions, then Harting- 
ton would also be in darkness. 

He thought of Violet alone with the 
author of this modern miracle, if, in- 
deed, he were the author. She would 
be terrified and he would be powerless 
to help her. 

By two o’clock the city was shrouded 
in darkness deeper than the blackest 
night. On every side one could hear 
the wails of women and the curses of 
men. 

Thousands were groping about the 
streets, unable to find their way home. 
Some rushed madly along, crying hys- 
terically and colliding with posts and 
buildings till they finally dropped down, 
faint and injured, with no one to help 
them. 

Others crawled slowly forward, feel- 
ing every turn and corner, anxious only 
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for themselves, without caring what 
happened to the rest. 

As in the days of Pompeii, blind men 
were looked to for help, and these made 
small fortunes piloting to their homes 
those who could afford to pay. Hun- 
dreds were made by a few swindlers, who 
kept their heads, and saying they were 
blind, offered to conduct people for 
large sums. 

These obtainéd payment in advance, 
and having led their victims for several 
blocks, left them to their own devices. 

The civic authorities took action as 
promptly as possible, and opened all 
churches and theaters for the accommo- 
dation of those who were worn out with 
walking. Besides this, policemen were 
stationed at corners, who called out the 
names of the streets and directed the 
people when possible. 

About six o'clock one evening paper 
got ahead of its contemporaries and 
sent out “criers,” who, after collecting 
à certain sum, shouted their news to the 
erowd. f 

New York, they said, was on the 
southern edge of a circle of darkness, 
about seventy miles in diameter. Out- 
side of this, the atmosphere was normal. 

Boston, Washington, the South, and 
the West all reported more or less clear 
and sunny weather. 

Then followed an appalling list of 
mishaps. Two trains had been ditched, 
surface cars had collided, houses had 
been broken open and robbed, and a 
great ocean liner was wrecked off the 
coast. 

The long night dragged on without 
any appreciable change; few went to bed 
and scarcely any one slept. 

About five o'clock in the morning the 
whole city resounded with relief. A 
faint light flickered in the air and the 
arc lamps began to glow dimly. 

Gradually the darkness faded, and by 
eight o'clock the black terror of the 
night was lost in the bright beauty of a 
perfect June morning. 


iv, 


Bv ten o'clock the newspapers had 
rushed out an issue, which was supple- 
mented at noon by an “ extra.” In each 
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ease the whole of the front page was 
devoted to an announcement as portent- 
ous as the happening of the previous 
night. 

The darkness, they said, had been 
caused by human agency. Paul Ben- 
ham, an inventor, of Hartington, Con- 
“necticut, claimed to be the author of 
the disaster, and in an open letter to the 
mayor of New York he threatened to 
darken the city indefinitely. He offered 
one alternative—that he should be paid 
one dollar per aktimeter (a measure of 
light invented by himself) for the illu- 
mination of the area he controlled. 

This would represent some two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per week. The 
city was given twenty-one days in which 
to decide. 

All doubt as to the genuineness of his 
claim had been put at rest by the evi- 
dence of some hundreds of eye-wit- 
nesses, residents of Hartington, who had 
watched the cloud of darkness spread 
gradually from the summit of the tower 
standing on his property. 

The excitement was intense, but the 
citizens agreed, one and all, that it was 
impossible to pay the blackmail. Aside 
from the greatness of the sum, it was 
thought that its payment would invest 
one man with too much power and cer- 
tainly lead to a revolution. 

The matter was therefore allowed to 
rest temporarily till a plan of action 
could be formed. 

After this announcement came an- 
other, to which most of the papers gave 
but little importance. Peter Benham, 
brother of the other, stated that unless 
he received a monopoly of all the pas- 
- senger traction in New York (to which 
he intended to apply a motor system of 
his own invention) he would reduce the 
heat of the atmosphere to ten degrees 
below zero, centigrade. 

He allowed the city one week to reach 
a decision. 

Most people-dismissed this demand 
from their minds as the raving of a 
madman, while the rest concluded that 
it was some scamp who was trying to 
take advantage of the recent scare. 

Both. brothers concluded their an- 
nouncements by stating their means of 
self-protection. A line had been drawn 
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round the works, and should any one 
cross that line the plants would be put 
in motion instanter. 

For six days the problem was dis- 
cussed, and on the tenth of June a meet- 
ing was to be held in Central Park. 

The day promised to be very warm, 
even for the time of the year, and awn- 
ings were hastily constructed for the 
speakers’ platforms. By half-past nine 
crowds were making their way toward 
the rendezvous, clad in the lightest of. 
clothes, 

The anxiety on their faces formed a 
strong contrast to the bright gaiety of 
the light muslins and flannels, though 
the brilliance of the sun seemed to laugh 
at their fears. 

The governor of the State spoke first, 
saying that though the situation was se- 
rious, he fancied that the matter could 
be dealt with within the next fortnight. 
He then warned the people not to be 
alarmed by a man who he felt con- 
vinced was a plain impostor in the mat- 
ter of reducing the heat of the atmos- 
phere. 

The governor went on to say that 
such attempts at intimidation were sure 
to be numerous after an incident such 
as had already happened. As he ceased 
speaking he buttoned his frock coat 
across his chest; a slight chill had 
touched the air. 

The mayor of the city spoke next, and 
sat down shivering, as gusts of cold wind 
came blowing up from the north. 

By noon the speeches were not fin- 
ished, but the crowd had dwindled con- 
siderably. 

The sun shone as brightly as ever, but 
a, steady breeze of icy coldness had 
driven the people to shelter. 

One speaker after another tried to 
talk cheerfully and keep up the cour- 
age of the multitude, but no one dared 
to mention Peter Benham’s threat 
again. 

At one o’clock about two hundred and 
fifty men with hard-set, anxious faces, 
were all that were left around the speak- 
ers. The thermometer had dropped to 
zero, and the state of affairs could be 
disregarded no longer. 

The governor rose hastily, and bade 
the remaining few band themselves to- 
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gether to do all that was possible for 
the comfort and safety of their fellow 
citizens in the spell of cold which was 
coming upon them. 

As the thermometer dropped, the 
frost caused havoc on all sides. Many 
car and railroad tracks were put out of 
use by the sudden contraction of the 
metals, and several factories were un- 
able to generate sufficient steam to work 
their plants. 

The poor were hit much harder by 
this last disaster. They had no money 
to buy the necessary warm clothes; the 
prices of fuel; blankets, and winter nec- 
essaries went up with a jump. 

Several of the greatest department 
store owners, however, reversed this 
murderous order of things, and com- 
bined with the larger newspapers to 
give away thousands of blankets and 
tons of coal. 

Down-town, a curious sight was to be 
seen. The people, rich and poor, had 
suffered agonies with the cold till a 
chemist, remembering that water takes 
much longer than air to give up its heat, 
had immersed himself to the neck in the 
river. 

Thousands of others had gained re- 
lief in the same way. 

At five o'clock, while the air still re- 
mained at minus seven degrees centi- 
grade, the water, supplemented with 
warmth from the incoming tide, re- 
tained from forty to forty-five degrees 
of heat. Es 

All round the Battery were double 
rows of heads just above water, sur- 
mounted by hats of all shapes and sizes. 

In the tenement district, scores 
crowded themselves into one room, 
shutting doors and windows in an at- 
tempt to keep in the animal heat. 

Once more the papers told the story 
of the works at Hartington; but this 
time it was at Peter Benham’s end of the 
field that the machinery was running at 
full blast. The pump at the summit of 
his great pyramid was sucking in the 
air, and turning it out again robbed of 
its heat in spite of the great fiery orb 
hanging impotent in the sky. 

The mayor was advised to surrender, 
and sent a telegraphic message stating 
that the city would grant any reasonable 
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terms. This was at six o’clock, and in 
half an hour streams of hot, close air 
were flowing over the city, and the peo- 
ple were emerging from mansion and 
tenement to enjoy its warmth. 


V; 


On the day following the great frost, 
Violet and Walter Marvyn met secretly, 
as they had been accustomed to do dur- 
ing the past month. 

The girl had grown paler and thinner 
under the strain of anxiety which had 
been thrust upon her shoulders, and for 
ihe second time in the last fortnight 
Walter urged her to throw in her lot 
with his and let him help to bear her 
burden. 

“No,” she said decisively, “while 
these threats are hanging over the coun- 
try I cannot marry you. I seem to feel 
some kind of responsibility in having 
unknowingly assisted in causing all this 
wretchedness. Please don’t ask again 
till these dangers are past.” 

“Tf that is the case,” answered Wal- 
ter doggedly, * Pll find some way to put 
an end to it all. Pve had an idea in my 
head for some time." 

“Tt is getting more serious every 
day," urged Violet. “Uncle Peter 
seems to be making -overtures of friend- 
ship to Uncle Paul, and if they once be- 
gin to work together everything must 
give way before them." 

* Exactly; I know the reason why 
they have decided to make it up. Peter 
finds that while his plant is working he 
must have light, for a thousand reasons, 
and Paul discovered yesterday that the 
cold contracted and deranged the parts 
of his delicate machinery so seriously 
that he is unable to run it without heat. 
If they remain enemies, you know them 
well enough to be sure that each will 
take the risk of throwing his own plant 
out of gear to spite the other." 

“Then your plan is to keep up the 
quarrel at all costs," said Violet. 

“Yes. There are only two ways to 
hit them; either through their insane 
vanity or through their hatred for each 
other. If my plan succeeds it will strike 
them in both of these weak spots. What 
newspaper does your uncle Paul read ? ? 
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“ The Hartington Tribune is the only 
one he ever sees." 

“Good! I thought so. "The other 
never reads anything, either. I know 
the editor of that paper very well, and 
can arrange that he will turn out two 
single copies in which he will print any- 
thing I say. I will bring the copies to- 
morrow and you shall see how my idea 
works out." 

* Very well, I will meet you here to- 
morrow atthe same time.” 

Walter lost no time, but went straight 
down to the office of the Tribune and ar- 
ranged the matter to his complete sat- 
isfaction. 

The next day he met Violet and 
showed her the papers. In one the fol- 
lowing paragraph had been “ faked”: 


RECENT SCARE ABOUT DARKNESS PROVED AN 
IMPOSTURE. 

We learn to-day that Paul Benham's 
threat to darken New York is an attempt 
at common swindling. Our informant is 
Mr. Peter Benham, who proves in his 
letter that he-is the only power to be 
feared, and that he can break his 
brother’s pretensions whenever he wishes. 
The publie is warned not to pay any at- 
tention to the claims of this ridiculous 
impostor. 


This copy Mervyn gave her to be de- 
livered to Paul Benham, and told her to 
meet him in the town in half an hour’s 
time. 

In the other the same paragraph ap- 
peared, but with the names reversed, as 
follows: 


RECENT SCARE ABOUT FROST PROVED AN IM- 
POSTURE. 

We learn to-day that Peter Benham’s 
threat to freeze New York is an attempt 
at common swindling. Our informant is 
Mr. Paul Benham, who proves in his let- 
ter, etc., etc. 


He took this paper to Peter Benham 
himself ‘and then went down into the 
town to await developments. 

Peter put the paper aside till he had 
finished his simple morning meal. 
When he picked it up, the first para- 
graph which caught his eye was the one 
which Walter had inserted. 

A mad rage came upon him. “The 
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dogs dare to doubt my power, do they? 
And that cur, Paul Benham, says I am 
an impostor. I will show them whether 
I am to be laughed at.” 

He rushed about like a madman, 
shoveling coal into the furnaces, push- 
ing a lever here and adjusting a valve 
there. With a rush and grumble, the 
great fly-wheels revolved and the cylin- 
der hissed and strained. 

Within five minutes a slight chill was 
felt all over the town. 

Paul Benham, sitting in his labora- 
tory at the other end of the field, saw 
his brothers machines beginning to 
work furiously. 

* [ feared that the lying hound would 
not keep faith," he muttered. “ Yes- 
terday he agreed to do nothing till we 
came to an agreement.” 

Then he noticed the paragraph in his 
copy of the newspaper. 

* I, Paul Benham, am a helpless im- 
postor,am I? And that animal at the 
other end of the field is the only real 
power, is he?” 

He hissed between his teeth. 

* We shall see! We shall see! How 
will his plans turn out without the as- 
sistance of the light, of which I am the 
sole and absolute owner?” 

He opened a glass door in the wall 
and pulled down two small levers. In- 
stantly the great dynamos answered to 
his call with a buzz.and whir. Coolly 
and carefully he went round examining 
gages and adjusting pressures. Hoe 
smiled wickedly as he glanced out of 
the window and saw the dusk falling 
over the midday scene. Inside it was 
bright enough; he could regulate his 
own supply of light to any point he 
chose. 

Walter and Violet were seated at 
lunch in a restaurant, and at the first 


* touch of the chill and the coming dark- 


ness they realized what was happen- 
ing. The former ran instantly to his 
rooms and brought back two heavy fur 
coats and caps which he had kept ready 
in anticipation of what was now taking 
place. 

He just groped his way back in time, 
as the cold and blackness became in- 
tense. 

The people were again in a mad panic, 
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but this time the disaster was twofold 
and their terror was that of passive 
hopelessness. 

The churches were full of kneeling 
figures. Once a pistol shot rang out 


and the people near by found that one. 


poor wretch, rather than freeze to 
death, had taken a shorter cut. 

Walter was in a state of terrible ner- 
vousness. He knew that since both 
plants were running together something 
must happen. 

The two inventors worked like 
demons, keeping their machines at full 
speed and never thinking that the end 
was close upon them. Their hatred 
blotted everything else from their 
minds. ? 

Finally the end came unexpectedly, 
almost by chance. 

Along the side of the field ran.a wire 
fence passing around the .great steel 
tower and touching it at one point. The 
other end passed around the corner, 
where Peter's immense reservoir stood, 
and about three feet distant from it. 

While the terrors of the darkness and 
frost were at their height, half -a dozen 
bullocks in the next field, either agon- 
ized by the sudden cold or instinctively 
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frenzied with fright, stampeded blindly 
into this light wire fence, carrying it up 
against the great steel pyramid. This 
formed a connecting circuit between the 
two huge electric machines, and a sheet 
of blinding light leaped across the 
space. 

With a great shock perceptible as a 

-slight earthquake for a mile around, the 
two huge erections fell crashing to the 
ground in fused, twisted masses. 

In three seconds the darkened, freez- 
ing country was filled with glaring light 
and suffocating heat, and in a few more 
the:atmosphere assumed its normal tem- 
perature once more. 

Walter and Violet were the first who 
dared go near the place some hours 
later. Both brothers were stone dead. 
Peter lay across a twisted piston rod, 
and Paul sat in his armchair with one 
hand on a lever in the glass-fronted 
case. 

The girl and the young man wan- 
dered away from the place of death 
hand in hand. 

Further disaster to the country was 
averted. The future stretched ahead of 
them, and the making or marring of its 
happiness lay in their own hands. 


THE NEW YEAR'S WELCOME. 


RING, bells, ring ! for the king is here ; 
Ring, bells, ring ! for the glad New Year. 
He mounts his throne with a smiling face, 
His scepter lifts with majestic grace. 


Ring for the joy his advent brings ; 
Ring for the happy songs he sings ; 
Ring for the promises sweet and true 
With which we gladden our hearts anew. 


The new born year is a happy fellow ; 

His voice is sweet, and low, and mellow ; 

With the Christmas holly his head is crowned, 
With the Christmas blessings we'll wrap him round, 


Then ring, bells, ring ! for the joyous day— 
"The past is silent, the present gay; 

Ring out your merriest, cheer after cheer, 
To welcome the birth of the glad New Year. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN'S MATCH. 
BY EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT. 


A hold-up that did more than. deprive the victims of their valuables, and how the score with the 
robber was settled. 


E 


: IRAM BOLTER, D: D. S, was 
accustomed: to. make himself 
agreeable under difficult conditions. 
That is a part of the diplomatic duties 
‘of the modern. dentist. 
never felt his limitations so keenly as 
in. the perverse and delicate circum- 
stances that now entangled: him. The 
day was hot, the stage was crowded, the 
dust rolled up in clouds as they made 
their slow progress up: the winding 


mountain road, and Miss Ellinmore was: 


as close to bad temper as it is possible 
for an angel to approach. 

“Oh,” she remarked: for the fortieth 
time, “why didn’t we get the -outside 
seats? P shall stifle in. here." 

In some subtle manner she conveyed 
to Dr. Hiram Bolter the reproach. that 
he was to blame-for the discomforts of 
their position. 

If she had been anybody but Miss 
- Grace Ellinmore he would have been re- 
semtful, but es there was no more doubt 
of Miss Ellinmore's identity than there 
was of Dr. Bolter’s ardent admiration 
for that young lady, he smothered. his 
feelings and felt but.a moderate glow 
of satisfaction. when Mrs. Ellinmore, 
mother to the angel, exclaimed: 

* Well, Grace, if you will insist on 
getting the tickets: yourself, you can’t 
blame the rest of us when you don't get 
what you want.” 

* [ think it’s a trifle cooler,” ventured 


Dr. Bolter, in an. heroic effort to- con- 


sole. “ We are getting into.a higher alti- 
tude.” 

“Tt’s the shade. Thank heaven. for 
trees! ” said Miss Ellinmore, with a pro- 
pitiatory smile, as reparation for her 
implications of ill-temper. “ Why, what 
are we stopping for?” she added as the 
stage suddenly came to a halt. 

Dr. Bolter put his head out of the 


But he had. 


window, but he very promptly drew it 
back again.. 

* Its a hold-up!” he. gasped. 

And. his diagnosis of the situation was 
immediately confirmed. by the appear- 
ance of a man who had covered his face 
with a mask of black cloth and carried a 
double-barreled shotgun: in, his hands as 
an instrument of persuasion. 

* Sorry to disturb you, ladies and 
gentlemen," said the man with the shot- 
gun, “but Pll have to trouble you to 
get out and line up along the road here. 
Step lively, please. I've got an engage- 
ment at three o'clock sharp with a very 
particular gent, and he doesn’t like to be 
kept waiting. 

* Hurry up, you fellows on top there, 
and don't make a sudden move, any of 
you, for this is a bronco shotgun and 
likely to.go off of itself if it gets scared. 
Just to set your minds at ease, I'll say 
that my partners in the brush there, 
right behind you. Don’t shoot ’em, 
Bill. Theyre quiet, peaceable folks, 
and are living up to the best of their 
lights. Whoa, there; don't start them 
hosses.. This is my busy day, and I can't 
spare time to notify the coroner if any- 
thing should happen." x 

Dr. Bolter helped the ladies out of 
the stage to the. accompaniment of the _ 
highwayman’s. persuasive words, and. 
they took their places in the line with 
the outside passengers at the side of the * 
road.. 
Beside them, with a large gold wateh- 
fob hanging from. his vest pocket, was a 
stout man. whose fiery red complexion 
had turned to a mottled yellow; a tall, 
thin man, who trembled so violently 
that he had some difficulty in. keeping 
his hat in place; two over-dressed 
women, and a drummer who wished. to 
appear jauntily unconcerned, and was 
making hard work of it. 

“Keep your hands up; gentlemen— 
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and ladies also," said the man with the 
shotgun. ^ Bill is mighty particular 
about poses. Hes been spoiled by a 
eourse of living pictures at the variety 
shows, and you'd better humor him just 
to save unpleasantness." 

“T always did enjoy amateur theatri- 
cals,” remarked the drummer, with an 
attempt at facetiousness that ended in 
dismal failure. 

* Well, Pm stage director here," said 
the man behind the gun. “Now, 
driver, throw out the Wells Fargo box, 
and be quick about it, too.” 

And he pointed his shotgun at the 
master of the reins. 

The driver shifted the lines into one 
hand, seized the box, and tumbled it 
over the brake on to the ground. The 
highwayman stooped over it, and his 
mask dropped forward till Dr. Bolter 
caught a glimpse of his face. 

It was the face of a young man with 
a straw-colored mustache, a determined 
chin, and a kindly mouth. 

At this discovery Dr. Bolter involun- 
tarily lowered his hands. In an instant 
he was looking down the double barrels 
of the shotgun, and he calculated 
hastily that the weapon must be twice as 
large as the 16-inch rifle he had lately 
inspected at the Presidio. 

At the sight his hands went up again 


with a convulsive suddenness that 
wrenched his shoulder muscles. 
* Don't do that again, sonny," expos- 


tulated the highwayman. “ This yere 
shotgun came pretty near getting out of 
my control that time. Give it another 
scare like that, an’ it "ll go off an’ take a 
piece of you along with it. Here, you 
fat gent on the end there, raise your 
hands a little higher. First you know, 
` yowll hear Bill bark. He's got a bead 
on you now.” 

The fat man shook with a chill, while 
the sweat poured from his face as a 
muscular effort brought his hands above 
his head. 

“T can’t raise "em any further," he 
gasped as they settled back to the level 
of his shoulders. “'They’re too heavy 
to hold up.” 

“You don't say!" exclaimed the 
highwayman cheerfully. “ Why, I’ve 
held up a whole stage, and I ain’t a bit 
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tired. You don’t know what you can do 
till you ‘try. You'll find it easier to 
carry your arms up that way than to 
pack around a load of buckshot.” 

THe fat man turned paler than ever, 
and made a desperate effort to clasp his 
hands over his head. 

“There, Bill, don't shoot him,” cried 
the highwayman; “ he’s doing his best.” 

Then he turned the express box over 
with his foot. 

“Tm sorry to trouble you, ladies and 
gents,” he continued, “but this box is 
powerful light, and I’ve got some notes 
falling due to-morrow. I’m not so 
cussed impolite as to suppose that you 
haven’t brought any money along with 
you. lean tell by the looks of you that 
you're not the sort to start for the 
Yosemite with a scheme to beat the 
hotel-keepers. 

* Now, Pm going to call on you for 
contributions for a poor orphan with 
only one father and mother. Come 
down handsome now when I pass the 
hat. Everything comes handy. Coin 
preferred, bank notes received thank- 
fully, watches and rings taken at pawn- 
broker's valuation." 

The highwayman passed down the 
line and relieved the men of their val- 
uables. 

“Only one gold watch among all you 
gents?” he said scornfully. “I’m sure 
you wouldn't like to have that get into 
the papers. Now, ladies, it’s your turn. 
I see some of you don’t carry your 
purses in your hands. 

“Tl have to trouble you to search 
yourselves for the missing property, 
unless you'd rather have me take the 
contract. I’m a little short yet on the 
money I've got to have to raise that 
mortgage." 

'The women angrily brought out their 
hoards and passed them over. The 
highwayman paused before Miss Ellin- 
more as he finished his collecting tour. 

* Thats a handsome watch, miss,” he 
observed. “I’m glad you brought it.” 
And he lifted it off the hook by which it 
swun 

ow Tl trouble you for that rihg. 
Rubies are going up, and I can credit 
you with something handsome for it. 
Don't cry, miss. Ladies' tears hurt my . 
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feelings awful. You can put it in the 
paper as worth five hundred dollars and 
I'll never say it ain't." 

Miss Ellinmore, with tears of anger 
and mortification, drew off the ring and 
flung it on the ground. 

* [ wish you were dead," she sobbed. 
* You would have been killed before 
this if there had been any men here." 

She shot a wrathful glance at the 
trousers-clad members of the party. Dr. 
Bolter winced at the words and,look. 

Then she turned to the highwayman 
again and added: “You are a wicked, 
heartless creature.” 

* Sorry to have your bad opinion,” he 

replied, “but Pll have to trouble you 
to pick up that ring for me. You 
might get your wish if I stooped that 
far.” 
“I won't," snapped Miss Ellinmore 
wrathfully. “ You can kill me if you 
want to, but I won't be your servant, I 
can tell you." 

The highwayman shrugged his shoul- 
ders and ordered the fat man to pick up 
the ring. 

“I always try to humor the ladies,” 
he said cheerfully, * especially when it 
don't cost anything. Now, hand me that 
express box, old fellow. That's right. 
Now, you good people, just take a rest 
here for ten minutes. Never hurry on a 
hot day like this. Then get into the 
stage and drive on. And don't look 
back—be sure you remember that." 
Then, raising his voice, he added: 
* Just wateh "em, Bill, till they git out 
of sight.” 

And with this parting injunction he 
plunged into the brush with his spoil. 


II. 


Miss ELLINMORE looked doubtful. 
Then she gave a determined shake to 
her head. 

“No, Dr. Bolter, I won't," she said. 

“Ts that your fmal answer, Grace?” 
asked:the young man plaintively. 

“Yes, it is" she answered stub- 
bornly. z 

Dr. Bolter, much perturbed, rose 
from his chair and walked to the door. 

Miss Ellinmore sent after him a look 
of startled regret, which turned once 
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more to determination as he faced about 
and came back to her side. 

“I don't see why you won't, Grace," 
he said in dogged appeal. “I used to 
think you—you cared—and if the 
dentist business had been looking as 
much like a good living as it does now 
Fd have spoken three months ago. I 
thought you'd— well, that you might say 
yes then. 

* But since that confounded Yosem- 
ite trip I haven't known what to make 
of you. You have given me more styles 
in the glad hand and the marble heart 
and the glassy eye than I had any idea 
could be invented. You've kept me on ~ 
the verge of nervous Boe pee for 
more than six weeks, and I made up my 
mind that I had just got to have it set- 
tled.” j 

He turned gloomily toward the door, 
and then eame back again. 

“T guess I’ve got it settled," he said 
grimly, “but I don’t seem to feel any 
better about it. Say, Grace — Miss 
Ellinmore, I mean—why do I get the 
cold throw-down? ” 

At this apostrophe Miss Ellinmore 
looked at him with softening eye and 
kept her reserve by an effort that would 
have been visible to any one less per- 
turbed than her unhappy suitor. 

“Well, Dr. Bolter,’ she replied, 
“since you ask me, PI tell you what is 
the matter. It is what you call ‘ that 
confounded Yosemite trip. I don't 
feel that I could marry a man who 
didn’t show any more spirit in front of a 
robber than you did." * 

* Why, hang it, Grace—I mean, Miss 
Ellinmore—1I behaved as well as the rest 
of "em." 

* Well, the rest of them didn't pre- 
tend to be in love with me. But you— 
you—well, you had given me to sup- 
pose—— And then to stand by and 
see that awful man take my watch and 
money and the very ring off my finger, - 
and never raise a hand! What could 
you expect me to feel for you?” 

“I had both of "em raised,” protested 
Dr. Bolter. “The trouble was I could. 
not get them down without getting my 
head blown off, and you wouldn't have | 
accepted me without a head, anyhow." 

* Maybe not," said Miss Ellinmore, 
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“but you ought to have knocked him 
down when he took my watch." 

“JT don't think," said Dr. Bolter 
gloomily, *that the sort of man who 
would do a thing like that would make a 
very good family man. I didn't sup- 
pose you wanted a lunatie pugilist, 
Grace, or T shouldn't have hung around 
you for the last year." 

Miss Ellinmore softened still more, 
and after a pause she said: 

“Well, Hiram, if you'll bring me the 
watch and the ring, why, T'TII —P1——" 

“You'll say yes," exclaimed Dr. Bol- 
ter hopefully. 

“I may reconsider my answer,” re- 
plied Miss Ellinmore ‘primly. 

As Dr. Bolter turned his steps home- 
ward he was compelled to confess that 
he had received but doubtful encour- 
agement. The .pawnshops ‘had been 
vigilantly watched ever since the rob- 
bery had been reported, and not a trace 
of the missing jewelry had been found. 

Furthermore, a highwayman had been 
caught in the act of stopping a stage 
.near the scene of the memorable hold- 
up, and had been sent to prison with 
exemplary celerity, whereupon thé thief- 
takers announced with pride that they 
had caught the man who had ‘been com- 
mitting all the robberies and that noth- 
ing more could be expected of them. 

As for the plunder, they were sure 
that the robber had buried it somewhere 
and that nothing would be seen of it till 
he had served his term in‘prison. As his 
sentence was for twenty years, Dr. Bol- 
ter was compelled to admit that Miss 
Ellinmore's last answer bore a very close 
resemblance to her first. 

But fate did for Dr. Bolter what the 
combined wits of Sherlock Holmes and 
Monsieur Lecoq could scarce have ae- 
complished. 

When he reached his office the next 
morning a young man with a swollen 
face was waiting outside his door, scan- 
ning his sign with foot on a valise and 
the air of a traveler in distress. 

“Are you the dentist?” asked the 
young man. 

Dr. Bolter confessed his identity. 

* Well, Pve brought you a present," 
said the young man, with a dismal smile. 
* Tve got a tooth Td Hke to give you. 
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All you have to do is to reach in and 
take it.” 

“Take the chair," said Dr. Bolter 
with professional gravity, after leading 
the way to the operating-room. . 

“Thanks,” said the young man, with 
an ‘effort ‘to be cheerful. “ It’s a little 
large to pack away, but I don’t mind 
setting down in it for a minute.” And 
he lay back in the modern seat of tor- 
ture. ° e 
Dr. Bolter looked at the face of the 
young man in some perplexity. 

* Where have I seen this fellow be- 
fore?" he asked of his memory. But 
his .only spoken words were “Open 
wide.” 

Memory at first refused to answer. 

Then she gave ‘the clue. 

“ By Jove, it’s the robber!” was his 
inward exclamation, and he dropped one 
of his instruments and stooped to pick 
it up as a cover for his confusion. 

*'That's a bad tooth. I’m afraid PH 
have to extract two of them," he said 
at last. * It’s going to be a hard job to 
dig one of those fellows out." 

“Ugh!” groaned the young man. 
Will it hurt?” 1 

“You bet it will hurt,” said Dr. Bol- 
ter enthusiastically. 

The young man groaned again. 

“You've got a sign out there in’ the 
hall, *'Teeth Extracted Without Pain, ” 
he protested. “ That’s why I came in.” 

“That refers to me,” said the dentist 
cheerfully. “I’ve -pulled thousands 
and never suffered.a pang yet.” 

“Oh,” the young man said sadly, “I 
thought there was some way to fix it up 
so it won’t hurt.” 

“There is," said Dr. Bolter. 
can take gas.” 

“Hm!” said the young man suspi- 
sciously. “That puts you to sleep, 
doesn't it?” 

“Not a bit of it," replied Dr. Bolter. 
“Tmnever feel wider awake.” 

“You're a case,” said the young man. 
* I mean it puts meto sleep.” 

* Of course,’ returned the dentist. 
“That’s the beauty of it. You go to 
sleep, and pretty soon you wake up and 
say, ‘When are you going to pull that 
tooth? I’m about tired waiting for it.’ 
And then I show it ‘to you in a neat 
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little box, ready for you to take home to 


your admiring family. Fact, I assure 


you. My very first patient put his foot 
through the window and never felt the 
pane.” 

* Say, doe,” protested the young,man 
with a chuckle, “that’s. worse than the 
toothache. You ought to give gas before 
you hit a man with a thing like that.” 

* There’s. another one coming,” said 
the dentist, * but Pll fix you up so you 
won’t hear it.” 


The young man shook his head sus- 


piciously. 

* No, Pll take it straight," he said. 
* Go ahead with. your assassination." 

Dr. Bolter concealed his disappoint- 
ment, and took up one of his instru- 
ments. 

“Tl have to lance that gum first,” he 
said; and suited action to word. 

“ Wow!” cried the young man, push- 
ing the dentist aside. “ I didn’t suppose 


it was in your heart to hurt a fellow like 


that. Gimme the gas. Ill risk it.” 

* Thats right,” said the dentist, tak- 
ing down his cone. “I'll have you fixed 
in a jiffy.” = 

“No monkey business now, doc,” 
begged the young man with the air of 
one regretting his decision. 

“This isn’t a monkery, though you 
might say it’s something in the way of 
an aviary,” said the dentist. “It’s a 
place that has made many a brave man 
quail.” 

“Why didn’t you wait till I was 
asleep before you gave me that?” pro- 
tested the young man. 

* Breathe deep now," said the dentist, 
turning on the flow. 

* Nasty smelling stuff, ain't it?” 
gasped the young man. 

* Yowlllike it when you get used to 
it,” said the dentist soothingly. “ The 
children ery for it. Take it easy now— 
that’s a good fellow.” 

And with a few ineffectual struggles 
the young man was fast asleep. 

Dr. Bolter’s first act was to remove 
from his patient’s pockets a brace of 
revolvers and a bowie knife. Then he 
brought out a length of trunk rope from 
a closet and swiftly bound the young 
man to the chair, 

This done, he extracted the teeth and 
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stood back to await his victim’s return 
to consciousness. 

As he looked upon the trussed and 
unconscious form an idea suddenly oc- 
curred to him—an idea so exquisitely 
humorous that he was shaken as with 
sobs as he proceeded to carry it out. To 
the accompaniment of a chorus of 
chuckles, he mixed a dish of plaster of 
Paris, and with a deft hand he filled 
the young man’s mouth with the fast- 
hardening combination. 

“T may need an impression. of his 
jaw,” muttered the dentist as he con- 
templated the effect of his handiwork. 

Who shall describe the emotions of 
the subject of these extra-professional 
attentions when he returned from the 
mystic land of anesthesia ? 

Whatever his. thoughts, they were be- 
yond his power to utter. The plaster 
gag reduced his expressions of alarm or 
indignation to a confusion of gurgles 
and hisses. 

“T dare say you are surprised,” said 
Dr. Bolter, “ but you aren’t a whit more 
surprised than I was when you stood 
me up in that row on the Yosemite road, 
and took away my vacation money. Yes, 
I was one of that crowd you robbed six 
weeks ago last Friday. I have a better 
eye for faces than you have, but that 
isn't your fault. 

“Yes. I know you're hot about it. 
So was I. I’m hotter about it now than 
I was then, too. Why? Well, I don't 
mind telling you. 

* [ts because you made a monkey of 
me before my best girl by stealing her 
watch and ring when I had my hands so 
far above my head that I couldn't make 
a fight for them. 

* She told me last night that she did 
not like my style of handling robbers, 
and she won't marry me till I get back 
the ring and the watch. 

* Maybe she'd ‘think better of my style 
if she'd see you now. But you'll admit 
that it looked pretty blue for my mat- 
rimonial chances till you showed up this 
morning." 

Dr. Bolter paused and shook his fin- 
ger in the face of his irate and squirm- 
ing patient. 

* Now, put it to yourself, and think 
what I felt. Youre a pretty fair- 
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looking young fellow, except for that 
plaster in your niouth, and I dare say 
you're a little sweet on a girl yourself. 
Think how you'd feel to. have a total 
stranger* stand you up on the roadside 
and wreck your hopes. 

* What am I going to do about it? 
Why, I’m going to ask your gentlemanly 
assistance in getting back that watch 
and ring. And if you don't give it, I'll 
do my duty as a good citizen by turning 
you over to the police and claiming the 
reward.” 

The trussed highwayman made inef- 
fectual efforts to speak. Dr. Bolter 
interpreted his gurgles as indicating a 
desire for communication, and brought 
pencil and paper. 

Then he carefully loosed the young 
man’s right hand, and, holding a revol- 
ver in significant position, awaited re- 
sults. 

The highwayman scribbled a note. 

The dentist seized it and with diffi- 
culty deciphered these words: 


It’s in my valise. So is the rest of the 
plunder. Take it for your trouble. Let 
me off this time and TIl shake the road 
for good. 


Dr. Bolter opened the valise. Among 
the varied assortment of clothing it con- 
tained he found a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of jewelry, from which he selected 
Miss Ellinmore’s watch and ring. Then 
he closed the valise. 

“I don’t want the rest of the stuff," 
he said. 


The young man wrote another line: 


Send it to owners. Find list in valise. 
And take this plug out of my mouth. 

Dr. Bolter considered the matter. 

“I suppose," he said, “that it isn't 
doing my duty as a good citizen if I let 
you go, but I rather like your looks, so 
maybe I’ll do it. But there's one little 
point Pd like to discuss with you first. 
I'm out sixty-five dollars on my vacation 
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money. If you'll turn that in on ac- 
count, why, I won't charge you a cent 
for my professional services." 

The young man, with some difficulty, 
put his hand into his pocket and pulled 
out his money. Dr. Bolter gravely 
counted out sixty-five dollars and put it 
in his purse. 

* Keep the rest for your honesty," he 
said. “ Anyhow, it isn’t mine." 

And he turned to the professional 
duty of clearing the highwayman’s 
mouth of the plaster of Paris gag. 

When the operation had restored him 
to possession of his tongue, and his 
limbs had been freed from the encom- 
passing rope, the young man gave him- 
self a shake and looked at Dr. Bolter 
with visible admiration. 

* Youwre a good one,’ he said. 
* Whenever I feel like talking too much, 
I'll come to you to get cured." 

“Tt has been a very enjoyable morn- 
ing," said Dr. Bolter. “ Must you be 
going? I'm so glad you came." 

“If youll give me my guns, I guess 
I'll catch the next train,” said the young 
man. 

“T couldn't bear to part with them,” 
said the dentist regretfully. 

The young man looked a little crest- 
fallen. 

“Youre a pretty fly doc," he re- 
marked. “ Never mind. I’ve reformed, 


and sha’n’t need "em any more. Well, . 
good-by.” 
Dr. Bolter closed his office and 


hastened to Miss Ellinmore’s house. 

* 've got them! Ive got them!" he 
shouted, displaying the watch and ring 
before the young lady's eyes. 

Then with hasty words he told of his 
morning's adventure. 

* Hiram," whispered Miss Ellinmore 
as he clasped her in his arms, “ it was so 
brave of you to face him in that way; 
and it was just noble of you to let him 
go when he was at your mercy! ” 


DOUBT. 


LovE hath wings and flies from far, 
Nor bolts nor prisons may it bar, 
One door, one only, shuts it out, 


The dark and shadowed one of doubt. 


Lisa A. Fletcher. 
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Why an Ostermoor is More Com- 
fortable than a Hair Mattress 


Comfort in a mattress is in reality a matter of con- 
formation to the form of the body. 


Lie on 
shoulder, thigh, calf and ankle. If you weigh 150 
pounds and your body rests upon 75 square inches 
of surface, then the pressure on those parts is 2 
pounds to the square inch. 


Lie on your side on an Ostermoor. It conforms to 
every curve—fits the body. Your weight is distribu- 
ted over 500 square inches of surface—only 5 ounces 
pressure to the square inch—that is comfort. 


Between the extremes of the board and the Oster- 
moor comes the hair mattress; sometimes fairly 
elastic at first, but soon packing down into a hard, 
non-conforming mat. 


The Ostermoor retains its original unique elasticity 
for over 20 years—as we have testimonials to prove. 


There are Now Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor 
FROM YOUR DEALER AT HOME or FROM US BY MAIL 


To protect the public from worthless Where we have no dealer we sell by mail. 
ubstitutes, exclusive agencies are being Sleep on it thirty Mp and if it is 
lished with high-grade merchants not even all you have Sor, if you 
in every town and city [so far about don’t believe it to be the eee 'of any 
2,000local firms sell the 'Ostermoor.' fso. hair mattress ever made, you can 
Our name and trade-mark label are sewr get your money back by return mail. 
on the end so that you cannot be deceived, Mattress sent by express, prepaid, same 
day money is received. To learn the 
We make no mattress Ostermoor story, send for our 
that does not bear the 
name ‘‘Ostermoor’’ 


and our trade - mark. 


Beautiful 136-page Book Free 


It is a handsome, beautifully illustrated 
volume, entitled “The Test of Time 
136 pages of interesting atonnan aud 


Ee 136 page Td he Test of " i à < ó valuable suggestions for the sake of 
"Time," and the name of the dealer in ? 7 BSR ON See comfort, health and success—with over 
Led place who sells the genuine Oster- altace Trade — Zoo fine illustrations. Write for it now 
oor. Beware of the "'just-as-goods."" Mark while it is in min 
2 feet 6 inches. wide, 2 Ibs., &8.85 | 3 feet 6 WE ie ES n $11.70 . 
Sizes and Prices 3557 "^^ $m; tooo | fest via z IS Express Paid 
4 iet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., ET 


All 6 feet 3 inches long.——In His parts, 50 cents extra. here sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 110 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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‘Practically | . 1 caine 


eee WILL 


SAVING. cm Powder 
=better than Bar Soap 
in every respect—the most 
Up-to-Date Soap Powder- 
and Powdered Soap is the 
sort to use. 


EVERY ATOM OF 


SERVICE 


Pearline tests 100 % i. 


REVOLVERS, 


The Man with a Matchlock 


depended little upon his clumsy firearm. He pre- 
ferred a short distance sword he was sure of, to a 
long distance pistol he was not. 


The Man witha Smith & Wesson 


needs no other weapon. Danger is absent where it is 
present. Unfailing in action, unerring in fire—SMITH 
& WESSON users have confidence in their weapon 
that makes their nerves strong, and their minds easy. 


The 38 and 44 single action 5-shot models are made with auto- 
matic shell extractor and rebounding lock—and embody the finest 
SMITH & WESSON qualities of workmanship and balance. 
The .44 6-shot is bored fora large variety of ammunition from .33 
to .45 caliber for fine target work, military or hunting purposes. 

jlinder and barrel found only in 
SMITH & WESSON s, is accomplished and maintained by 
no other makes. A genuine SMITH & WESSON is like no 
other, either in appearance, or the work it does. 


ALL SMITH &  Ournew booklet"The Revolver" 
WESSON Revolvers illustrates and describes each 
have this Monogram Area in detail and gives instruc- 
4 PERE eaa stamped tions for ‘Target Shooting by an 


Tq on E expert. The most interesting re- 
{(Gagatereoce || on the frame, i None volver catalogue published. Free 
others are genuine. on request. 
The Development of the SMITH & WESSON Revolver. SMITH & WESSON 


Wiudeancer Wn Wen? 8 Stockbridge Street, - Springfield, Mass. 
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[ts There 


But You Can't Find It That Way 


Every cup of coffee contains that thing which forces the heart beyond 
the natural beat and does various and sundry other things to people. 


Some can stand it. 
Many cannot. 


If you suffer from any ailments arising from a nervous system out 
of balance, look carefully at the Coffee question. "Weak eyes, heart, 
digestion or kidneys are common coffee troubles. Rheumatism is fre- 
quently caused by it Nervous prostration is one of the many ugly 


children of Coffee. 


Try the experiment of leaving it off a week or ten days and use 
well-made Postum. If you feel a rebound of health, stick to it, and 
grow back into a well man or woman again. It pays to be well, and 
"my word" it's more fun than most anything on this earth. 


Theres a sure way out of Coffee ails, and "There's a Reason" for 


POSTUM 


“Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A.” 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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Pabst 
American 
Indian. 


Calendar} 


size 

7x 3G 
inches, 
in 16 


colors 
and gold, 


LI 
sent 
. fo any 
address, 


for 10« 
coin or 
stamps. 


American. [ndian 


Calendar for 1 906 


A beautiful, decorative art 
panel, of historic value as illus- 
trating Indian character and Indian art, 
suitable for the living room, den or 
library. The photographic reduction 
here shown conveys but a faint idea of 
its color and beauty. Send for it, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


is pure malt—the most healthful of 
foods. Its benefits are two-fold—it quiets 
the nerves and aids digestion. It invig- 
orates, it builds, it keeps you in condi- 
tion, physically and mentally. That is 
why it is the “Best Tonic.” 


Pabst Extract is sold at all druggists for 25c. 
Avoid imitations. Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mention this magazine 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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LOFTIS SYSTEM 


is a great and timely convenience to thous- 

ands, It enables persons in all circumstances 

to make beautiful and appropriate Christmas 

Gifts with a very small initial cash outlay. 

Everyone at Christmas time is anxious to give 

to their loved ones handsome Christmas Presents X 

but it is not always convenient. The Loftis System 

of Credit, means convenience. Diamonds, Waiches 
and Handsome Jewelry of all kinds for Christmas Pres- 
ents on convenient terms. 


Y A W | t G dit whether you are a moderate salaried '* 
ou re e come 0 re i employee or a wealthy employer. The 
Loftis System makes any honest person’s credit good by adjusting terms to meet 
+ their earnings or income. Do not think that you must give a cheap, ordinary present be- 
cause you can only & e a few Dollars just now. With five or ten Dollars for a first payment 
geu can give Wife, Sweetheart or Mother a beautiful Diamond which will last forever, en- 
ance in value and continually bring pleasant thoughts of the giver’s generosity. 


1 It is love which brings the joys of a Christmas re- 
Love IS the Real Santa Claus. membrance and a Diamond is the most appropriate of 
all gifts for a wife, sweetheart, sister or mother because it is the true token of love. It is the gift 
of gifts. Write today for our Big Handsome Christmas Catalogue. 
FH for this year will be the largest and most complete we have ever X 
Our Christmas Catalogue issued. Write for a copy today and pian ca OnE the wealth 
of Gems, Fine Watches and miscellaneous Jewelry illustrated on its m a n y pages. Beautiful Xmas pres- 
entsiorall. Diamond Rings, Brooches and Pins for Wife, Sweetheart, Sister or Mother. Diamond Studs, 
Scarf Pins, Fine Watches, Charms, etc. tor Husband, Father, Lover or Brother. N 
At your leisure in the privacy of your home you can select the Diamond, Watch or piece of Jewelry you 
| prefer. Write us and we will send you any article you may select subject to examination and approval. Examine 
it thoroughly. You are perfectly free to purchase or not just as you please. We pay all eharges. We take all 
risks. We deliver goods anywhere in the United States. 

We invite you to open an account with us, become acquainted with the famous Loftis System. Remember it 
nieans convenience. Every transaction is on honor, prompt and satisfactory, one fifth the price to be paid on de- 
livery. You retain the article, sending balance in eight equal monthly amounts direct to us. 

C h B are welcome too, and we have an equally attractive offer for them,as follows: Pay cash forany 

as uyers Diamond, and we will give you a written agreement to take it back at any time within one year, 
and give you spot cash for all you paid—less ten per cent. You might for instance, wear a fifty dollar Diamond for 
a year, then send it back to us and get forty-five dollars, making the cost of wearing the Diamond for the entire 
year,lessthan ten cents weekly. No other house makes this offer. Write today for Christmas Catalogue. 


e are unexcelled. They are increasing in value every The Gold Medal 
Diamonds As An Investmen year. The Chicago Journal says in an editorial that Highest Award 
they will advance twenty per centin value during the coming twelve months. Whatother present which we won at 
is there so acceptable and so profitable! Write today for Christmas Catalogue. the World's Fair, 


Bt Louis. 
1 1 Do it conveniently and leisurely in the privacy 
Do Your Christmas Shopping Now. of your own home. Don't wait until the Christ- 
mas rush ison. Now is the time to secure the choice selections and have ample time to inspect the 
goods. Write Today for our Big Handsome Christmas Catalogue. 


H In competition with the entire world at the St. Louis World's Fair last 

A Test of Merit. year our goods, prices, terms and methods won the Gold Medal, the 

highest award given to any exhibitor. No stronger endorsement of the Loftis System could be 
| given. Write Today for our Big Handsome Christmas Catalogue. 


Our Reliabilit We refer you to your local bank, and they will consult their commercial guides 
l y. Dun and Bradstreet and tell you that our responsibility and promptnezs are un- 
uestioned. We give a signed guarantee as to the quality and value of every Diamond sold, Every 


jamond we sell may be exchanged at full price at any time for a larger stone. 7 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. AY 


OFTI DIAMOND CUTTERS SESS DIAMOND 
Ea DI A MONDS WIN 
BROS & CO. 1658 haapii U.S.A. 3 HEAR | 
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Every Young Man 
Should Have an Edison Phonograph 


You can hear vaudeville, comi¢ opera, minstrels, or any other form of vocal or instrumen- 
-tal entertainment right in your own rooms. Whether you invite your friends to an evening 
**smoker'' or they just drop in unexpectedly, the Edison Phonograph completely ‘‘fills the bill’’. 

If you have envied your talented or witty friends their popularity, here is your opportunity 
to become a good fellow, and make your rooms the merriest rendezvous in town. 

At your bidding the Phonograph will tell the funniest stories, sing the latest popular songs, 
or play the finest operatic selections. : 

24 new Edison Records are issued every month. There's a complete and varied evening 
programme in every list, and our Record Catalogue lists thousands of others. 


*" Latest Edison Gold Moulded Records—Now On Sale At All Dealers 


9098 Selections from Chimes of Normandy. EdisonBand | 9110 New Era Overture____-.___..-__- Edison Orchestra 
9099 In Dear Old Georgia—Song................- Gillette 9111 What You Goin' To Do When the Rent Comes 
9100 Everybody Works But Father—Song. *Ronnd—Sone: ..-5.2052056~5= ssn tiesecee Collins 
9101 Robin Adair—Cornet and Trombone... .. . 9112 Angelena—Duet......... Macdonough and Biehling 
CI RELY VE es IE SPEO VENE Clarke and Zimmerman 9113 Evening on the Plaza—Mandolin............ Siegel 
9102 I Wait For Thee—Song.................. Van Yorx | 9114 My Word—Comic Song........ usen .Ada Jones 
9103 Village Seamstress—M onologue.....Elene Foster | 9115 Leader of the German Band—Duet ............ 
9104 Making Eyes Medley—Xylophone Bieler weecqewpr acc sd E curru eee ee Collins and Harlan 
9105 Picnic For Two—Song................ MacDonough 9116 Yankee Girl March... -... Edison Band 
9106 Fishing— Vaudeville --.Jones and Spencer 9117 Wearing of the Green—Song . Marie Narrelle 
9107 The Whistler and s Dog..Edison Band 9118 Hiram Green, Good-bye—Son: -Murray 


f = 9108 I'll Be Waiting In The Gloaming, Sweet 9119 The Musical Yankee— V audeville Spencer I 
Genevieve—Song .______________. Harlan 9120 Hard Times Come Again No More ... y 

9109 When The Mists Have Rolled Away— | ..............--- Edison Male Quartette 
DUM Le Anthony and Harrison | 9121 My Maryland March Edison Band 


An Edison Phonograph Makes the Best Christmas 
or Birthday Present For Anyone. 


Every genuine Edison Phonograph bears the invent- 
or’s trade mark signature. Do not be misled or preju- 
diced by the distressing noises of inferior imitations. 
Go to the nearest Edison dealer and hear the genuine 
Phonograph, and you will instantly appreciate its 
marked superiority. Edison’s signature is also on 
every Edison Gold Moulded Record. Edison Phono- 
graphs cost from $10 up; Records 35c each. 

Send for new booklet “Home Entertainments With 
the Edison Phonograph”, obtainable only from Orange, 
N.J. office. Our Latest Record Catalogue will be sent 
to any Phonograph owner who gives the number of 
his Phonograph. Write now to 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
35 LAKESIDE AVE., ORANGE, N. J. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London 
L C. S. Language Courses Taught With Edíson Phonographs 


j 
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"DIRECT FROM WORKSH 


3dird-North 


Diamond Merchants, Gold and Silversmiths 


Stock Pins. 983 Heart . . . .25| 724 Pearls rosegold. 4.00 Scarf Pins 
Solid gold, plain 9315 Swallow . . . .35| 781 Crescent, pearl . 1.50 7 Solid gold, pearls. $1.25 
Solid gold, plain 9332 Wishbone x .35 | 783 Crescent, pearls . 1.50 16 Solid gold, pearls. 1.25 


Solid gold, plain 


Maple leaf À s- 95 64 Solid gold, whole prl 1.50 


Solid gold, pearls . 1. 9: Bo .50 Solid Gold Rings 76 Solid gold, wishbone .50 

| Solid gold, pearl d pde 434A Signet . $3.50 9427 iL, wishbone .90 

i Gold plate, bead edge Sterling Silver Hat Pins. 593A Signet . 1 . 2.50 | 945 .müpleleaf .20 

i Gold plate, pearl 8491 Hat pin like 8485 $.50 | 597A Signet . 2.00 | 9469 lver head -. .30 

Gold pl’te, baroque prl.: 9370 Perforated ball . ^90 We engrave one letter free, ruby eyes .35 
Sterling silver, plain 9380 Hat pin like 9355 . .50 | monogram 50 cents. ee 

Solid gold, holly . Pearl crescent 3 457A Diamond .  .10000| 34 Solid gold ‘links . $2.50 

Sterling Silver Brooches. 696 Pearl crescent f? 614A Diamond . . 15.00 677 Solid gold locket. 5.00 


$485 Holly,chatelaine . $ 697 Pearl crescent — . Solid Gold Neck Chains. 10294 . Sterling silver sugar 
9007 Handy pin, violet .  .: 712 Baroque pearl, dia, 25.00 | 219 Neck chain, 13 in. $2.00 spoon, Violet pattern 1.25 
9009 Lily ofthe Valley . .35| 718 Pearlcrescent . 2.75| 224 Neck chain, 13% in. 2.75 Our Catalog 'l' pictures the 
9016 Handy pin, holly . .35| 722 Pearland baroque 4.00} 231 Bead Necklace 14 in.10.00 | complete Violet pattern. 


Our Catalog T is now ready for mailing. The book contains 152 pages and illustrates over 9000 articles—Dia- 
monds, Gold. and. Silver Jewelry, Leather, Ebony, Toilet Goods, Watches, Rings, Table Ware, etc. 

We can give the best service possible; we guarantee every article we sell; we assume all risk; we return your 
money if you ask it. Most important of all, we save you one-third of your purchase money by selling ** Direct from 
Workshop. " Buying from us you save the profits of the jobber, the wholesaler and the retailer. 

For ten years we have been filling orders by mail to the entire satisfaction of thousands of customers in all 
parts of the postal union. We can please you. 

We want every lover of artistic jewelry; every person who intends to make a holiday gift, to have a copy of 
our beautiful catalog—sent post paid upon rt 'ceipt of your address. WRITE NOW. 


BAIR D-NOR TH CO., 288 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
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ADE-TO-ORDER Style, quality, and fit at the 
wholesale price of a six-dollar shoe—that's 
the kind of money's-worth you get when 


you buy a Regal. 
Its a part of the Regal system of dealing 
direct from tannery to consumer, to copy 
without alterations the latest models 
produced by three or four master 
boot-makers of London, Paris 
and New York. 
Stand them up side by side 
—the Regal and its $12 origi- 
nal—and you will find a 
difference, zz the labels, and 
nowhere else. Wear them out, a pair of each, and the Regal 
certainly won’t wear out first. Cut them up side by side, part 
by part, and you won’t know which is which. No guesswork 
about the fit, either. No boot-maker who ever waxed a thread 
can take a closer measurement of your foot than we have 
provided in quarter-size Regals—made up to fit every width 
of tread and every variation in measurement of toe, heel, 
waist and instep. 


You can select from a better line of new Regals this Fall 

than ever before. You can suit your own preferences 

and still be entirely certain of selecting a style that is 
correct as well as comfortable. 


THE NEW REGAL STYLE-BOOK—FREE 


«6 EARL »» ' The new Regal Style-book is nothing less than a Regal store 

- Ns condensed. It brings you the practical equivalent of a big 

Style 4 B-11 Ñ u x show-window, a complete new stock of shoes to select from 

The most popular model in E and an expert salesman to find your fit. lt answers every 

the entire Regal list; an all-round D possible question you could ask in the store about the 

em ccs viec Ls amd Y Regalsystem and about each particular shoe—how it's 

pU PR made and what it's made of. Wherever you buy your 
gal King Calf. the business man's “8 

Sane, t ional man's shoe, the shoes or whatever price you pay, whatever your shoe- 

student's shoe > for the man of work or troubles have been or if you never had any, whether you 

dee MAR ole of Regal oak-b CUIR = LY a : haveany intention of buying shoes by mail or not, you 

vi: tole 1 BB. 5. MSN ‘nade of "King Kid. willfind the new Regal Style-Book well wortha postal 

Style4 B14—Same, ade mported Patent leather. card and the trouble of mailing it to us. Sent free any- 

where. Samples of Regal leathers on request. 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT: Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere in the 
BOSTON MASS., " 509 SUMMER STREET United States or Canada, Cuba, Porto-Rico, Hawaiian and Philip- 


MAIL ORDER SUB-STATIONS: pine Islands; also Germany, Japan, Norway, Belgium and all 
Factory, East Whitman, Mass., Box 905 points covered by the Parcels Post System, at the same price as 


London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane in our 97 stores, with 25 cents extra to cover delivery charges. 
820 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


97 Stores Largest 
Retail Shoe 
Princips al Business in 


"" THE SHOE THAT PROVES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


in answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention Tug ARGOSY. 
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AN EDUCATION, BY ALL 
MEANS, IF YOU CAN. 

t Hearst, Editor Evening Journal: 
Dear Sir:—I have been a constant render, 
he Evening Journal for .abdout eight ; 
> years “and have read the kind adyice MAI 
Eis you give to others. ^I am ROUES Sue PRIS 
Roost eighteen. Five years ago I left the p pe 
School; having become. tired of. studying. i 
a} Now T see many of my “friends who nate 
[zot an education and become doctors, emi 
ers, civil engineers, etc., and have change 
^my mind and should like to continue study- 
‘ine to fit myself for teacher or engineer or} 
thething that would enable me to ee us 
| petter iring in the future: have been! 
working in, various factories, with no prose 
a pect of. pdvancement and «vould like your 
Mr o1 subject. 


IS, NEW YORK. — i 
jd 


'This letter from a young man to the editor of the 
New York Evening Journal voices the need of thousands 
upon thousands just like him. Fortunately there IS a way for 
this man or any other man, no matter how apparently helpless 
his lot, to get a special training and earn a comfortable, yes, 
even a luxurious living in his chosen line of work. 

It was to help such men that the International Correspondence 
Schools were founded 14 years ago. It was to give such men every facility for 
self-advancement that $5,000,000 has been invested in buildings, equipment 
and text books. It is to answer 
that vital question “How can I 
earn a better living” that the 
coupon here shown is provided. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 806, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked X 


If you want to know how you 
can qualify to rise in a preferred 
line of work, without loss of time; 
without leaving home; without 
worrying about the cost, mark on 
the coupon the occupation you pre- 
fer and, mail it to the I. C. S. In 
return they wil show you how 
thousands just like you have been 
helped to succeed and how you, 
too, can become just as much of a 


Mechan, Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Enginecr 
Building Contractor 
Architee'l Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 


Name 


Street and No. 


success as you desire. 


No Text Books to Buy. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention Tuk ARGOSY. 
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JOHNSON UTOMATI 
That’s what he will say if 
he finds an Iver Johnson 
Revolver among his Christ- 


mas gifts. 


No home is safe without a revolver, but the revolver itself must be safe—and 


the Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver is the oz/y one which has our patented 
safety lever, making it perfectly safe. With the Iver Johnson you can 


“Hammer the Hammer" 


That is because the revolver hammer never touches the firing-pin. There is 
always a space between them which can be filled only by the safety lever. This 
safety lever cannot possibly come up into place (letting the revolver hammer hit 
the firing-pin) unless the trigger has been pulled all the way back. 

You can take a loaded Iver Johnson Revolver and throw it half a block over 
the pavement, kick it, pound it on the table, hammer the hammer—there is 


No Fear of Accidental Discharge 


It can’t go off unless you pull the trigger. No other revolver ever made 
has this feature. And it never fails when wanted. It is reliable to the last degree. 


Let us send you our free booklet ‘‘Shots.’’ It hits the mark on the revolver question, proving 
the accuracy and reliability of the Iver Johnson Revolver with full details. We will 
send it gladly, and our handsome illustrated catalogue with it. 


Hammer, $5.00 Hammerless, $6.00 


For sale by all hardware and sporting goods dealers. Besure 
our name is on the barrel and the owl’s head on the grip. 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 140 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New YORK OFFICE: 99 Chambers Street 
Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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"WORTH LOOKING INTO” 


is the marvelous little Gillette Safety Razor. A unique and practical device made for 
the comfort of men who shave. Its friends are legion and its success is phenomenal. Hundreds 
of thousands in use. It’s a real pleasure to give a '' Gillette" to a friend who shaves, for his 
pleasure and comfort will be like the ‘‘ Gillette" itself — everlasting. 


STANDARD SET —TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED HOLDER 
SPECIAL SET— QUADRUPLE GOLD-PLATED HOLDER 
In Velvet-Lined Cases 


Either one of the above makes an IDFAL HOLIDAY GIFT 
= ere Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, 


and keen double-edged blades. These blades are sharp- 
ened and ground by a secret process, 


12 NEW DOUBLE-EDGED BLADES, $1.00 
24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade giving from 
20 to 40 Smooth and Delightful Shaves, 


Exact size of a Gillette blade. NO HONING—NO STROPPING 
Ask your dealer for the € Gillette." Accept no substitute. He can procure it for you. 


WARNING Y The Gillette Patent No. 775,134 covers all razors having 
a thin detachable blade requiring means for holding and stiffening, but not 
requiring stropping or honing by the user. Beware of infringements. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day Free 
Trial Offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. * 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 1154 Times Building, 42d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 


Gillette $f} 


In answering this advertisment it is desirable that you mention Tue ARGOSY. 
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A Man's Face 


is his fortune. The wise man will no more specu- 


late with inferior shaving soaps, than he would with 
his fortune, but insists on the “ Old Reliable " 


WILLIAMS' 
SHAVING SOAPS 


“The only kind that won't 
smart or dry on the face" 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, Williams’ Tar Soap, etc., etc., sold everywhere 


SEND 4 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A WILLIAMS?’ SHAVING STICK (Trial Size) 
(enough for 50 shaves) 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO.. Glastonbury, Conn. 


Write for our booklet,“ Brief. Rules for Shaving" It's helpful and interesting, and its FREE. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you me: nation THE ARGOSY. 
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Automatic Razor 


MAKE THIS HIS CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


HN Zinn Automatic is the result of the most expert workmanship, the 
777 latest product of the art of razor manufacture—it is PERFECT—the 
best razor of its kind. Just lather your face, take a Zinn razor and shave. 


Men with tough beards and tender skin who have heretofore experienced trouble in shaving, 
have written us saying that they know mow what it means to always enjoy a clean, close | 
shave in less than five minutesand without the slightest injury to the face—and “Zinn Did It.” 


You simply press thumb on back of holder, insert blade and shave—it never fails, cannot 
| get out of order, is easily cleaned, and will last a lifetime. No Stropping or Honing. 


There are only two parts to the Zinn, the holder and blade. The fine, keen edge of the 
thin wafer blade is the success of the razor—each one is hard enough to cut glass, and the 
cutting edge is ground so sharp and smooth that it shines like a mirror. All the old 
scraping and pulling is over. 

You get Twenty-four Blades with the Zinn set, assuring you always perfect shaves 
—new blades cost but five cents each. (2 dozen new blades, $1.20.) 


LET US GIVE YOU PROOF—TEST THIS RAZOR ON YOUR OWN FACE. 
Order a ZINN to-day—you'll never regret dt. 
Razor and blades, complete, in handsome morocco case, sent 
postpaid on receipt of $5.00 as per offer on Coupon below. 


` We refer to any mercantile agency or publication in the country. 


GEM CUTLERY. CO. 
32 Zinn Bldg 


GEM CUTLERY CO., 32 Zinn Building, 
34 Reade St., New York City. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me postpaid, on 30 
days’ trial, à ZINN AUTOMATIC RAZOR, with 
24 keen blades, complete in morocco case, for 
which I send $5.00 herewith. I understand that 
upon my request, you agree at end of 30 days, 
to return the $5.00 to me on receipt of the razor. 


En A EET DIDIT D a a T 


COMPLETE $ 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE ARGOSY. 
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Buy One for 
Christmas 


Just think how delighted 
your sweetheart, wife, 
mother or daughter would be, 
and how happy it would make 
her if you presented her with,a 
beautiful, sparkling, pure white 
Diamond. Not a common “store 
diamond" but a rue gem, scintillating, 
full of fire, with deep down in the heart of 
it a continuous gleam of sparkling light. 
You can afford to wear or give away 
one of these perfect, pure white gems, 
no matter what your salary or circumstances may be, for we will 
send you any stone you like in any style of setting which you 
may select from our handsome Free Catalogue,if you will simply 
ask us for it. 


There's Not a Cent to Pay 


till you have received the Diamond, and have carefully examined 
it, tested it, and proved to yourself that it is really a bargain. 


DIAMONDS 


Sold to You on a Charge Account—Prices that Are Right 


When you have seen what a beauty it is, 
then if you decide to keep it, pay for it on the 
terms most convenient for yourself, and 
wear it while you pay. Say a fifth of the 
price down and balance monthly—or on 
any reasonable basis—best suited to your 
means. 

Our credit plan is open to all honest per- 
sons cn a confidential, personal basis. We 
satisfy every customer. That is why we 
have more customers on our books who 
have bought from two to six times each, $ 
than all other houses in the business com- 
bined. 


Send for our illustrated Diamond and 
Watch Catalogue today, and make a paying | 
investment in a Diamond, something you 
can enjoy daily while you are paying for it, 
and which will increase in value every year. 
We sell Watches on thesame special terms, 
Remember, we pledge ourselves to satisfy 
you in every way. Weare the originators of 
the Diamond and Watch Mail-Order Credit 
Plan. Wehave pleased thousands and know 
we can please you. Write for catalog today, 


FREE- Beautiful Birth Stone Card—showing birthstones for every month in natural colors, sent free if you ask for it. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 


R99 State St., (Columbus Memorial Building.) Chicago, U. S. A. 


Importers of Diamonds 
and Manufacturing Jewelers 


li 


Business Necessity © CAPACITY 999.999.999 
The famous Calculating Machine. Enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the world over. Rapid, accurate, simple, durable. 
$100.00 would not take it from me. It is all you claim.— 
B. A. Carver, Troy Center, Wisconsin. 
I do not think the $375, 00 machine can be compared with 
your $5.00 machine. G. Malhiot, Avoca, Louisian 
Have found it entirely equal to any of the hig 
calculating machines, —W, J. Hirni, 
Two models: oxidized copper finish, 35.00; 
silver finish 0.00, prepaid in U. S. 
Write for Free Booklet and Special Offer. 


C. E. LOCKE M'F'G CO., 55 Walnut St. 


priced 


Visalia, California, 
oxidized 


Agents wanted, 
, Kensett, lowa 


1-k- QUALIT Y- A1 
$160. 


UR offer 1s open to all 
good rating and also to individuals holding 
responsible positions. 

Diamond Ring like cut, C. 

examination, 

84 off; 60 days, 24 off, or in 90 days net. 


Catalog No. 


215 (W27) STATE STREET 


Nl 


im? ^ 


ON 
OPEN ACCOUNT 


merchants with 


To such we will send 
O. D. $30, subject to 
Balance may be paid in 80 days, 
Our 


W27 will interest you. Send for it, 


DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
CHICAGO 


ERVOUSNES 


Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 


(Dr. J. F. CHURCHILL’S Formula) 


and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, ete. 


The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has b 
effective treatment known to medical science 
the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, 
science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, 
by Sealed Mail. 
Dear Sirs: I have used’ a bottle 


5 
PERSONAL OPINIONS! — person ana received much benef 
express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the 
years. | am prescribing your Hypopho: phites of Lime and Soda, 2 

I know of no remedy in the wh 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology, 


ilar channels. 


New York. 
Send for free treatise, 
securely sealed, 


tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, 
for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, 
and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and 


of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney « 
so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you 
l am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many 
pleased with the preparation. . 
le Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.—ADOLPH BEHRE, M. 


Winchester & Co., Chemists, 645 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. 


safest, and most 
as it reaches the root of 


No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


omplaints in my own 


o send me as much às you can by 


Dr. T. J. W 


Yours sincere 
, Professor of 


Established 
ILLI 


In answering amy advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THe ARGOSY. 
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MONEY-MAKING 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


With small capitalyou can start in the con- 
genial, money making enterprise of giving magic 
lantern and stereopticon exhibitions or moving 
picture entertainments, Every town offers op- 
portunities. There is always a demand for a 
man with an outfit to give public exhibitions for 


Churches, Schools, Societies, etc. We will 
send you FREE illustrated catalogue that tells 
what it costs to get an outfit, teaches how to 
operate, and instructs you how to conduct en- 
tertainments, We have the largest and most 
complete stock on earth—views illustrating 
every subject of Popular, Religious and Scien- 
tific interest. Lanterns for Home Amusement. 


McAllister, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nassau St., New York. 


.98 DRESSES 
ANY MAN 


With an All-Wool Cheviot 
Made-to-Measure Suit. 


EXTRA PAIR FREE 


OF TROUSERS 


To introduce our famous made- 
to-measure custom tailoring we 
make this unequaled offer of a 
Suit made to your measure, 
in the latest English Sack 
Style, well made and durably 
trimmed for $7.98. 
Equal to your local tatlor’s $15 
suit, and give you an extra 
pair of trousers of the same 
cloth as the suit, or a fancy 
pattern if desired, absolutely 
free. Send us your name and 
address and we will send you 
Free Samples of cloth, meas- 
urement blank and tape-line. 
Send no money but write 
to-day to 


OUTFITTING CO. 


Dept. 52 242 Market St., Chicago 
Ref: Royal Trust Co. Bank, Chicago. Capital and 
Surplus, $1,000,000.00. 


only 


GENTS’ 


— Never Fails Sure Pop 
BLACK-HEAD REMOVER 


This little device is a most wonderful thing for persons whose 


face is full of black-heads. Simple and easy to operate and the 
only sure cure. By placing directly over the black-head, then 
withdrawn, brings the black-head away. Never fails. Takes them 
out around the nose and all parts of the face. Sent postpaid for 
twenty-five cen Other useful articles. Catalogue and illus- 
trated circulars free. Agents wanted. Address 


V2 CARATIQUALITY-A-! 
$809? $14 DOWN 
$ 7. PER MONTH 


OTHER QUALITIES 
OF SAME SIZE 
AS LOW AS $60. 


We want to do business with those who naturally shrink 
from dealing with an ordinary installment house, 

Our plan will appeal to that better class of people who 
sre thrifty and honest—but yet unwilling to put a large sum 
into a diamond in one payment. We find it's possible to 
profitably sell diamonds on credit at practically cash 
and we do it, That's the secret of our success. 


rices— 


Upon request we will send, 
express prepaid, a 12 carat diamond set in mounting like cut 
or in any standard 14-kt. solid gold mounting. If ring proves 
to be in every way satisfactory, pay express agent $14. If 
you prefer that goods be sent by registered mail or at first 
writing desire to show that you mean business, send $14 
with paid 


subject to examination, 


order. Balance may be monthly or weekly. 


J24 shows a wealth of diamonds 
to $1,347, also watches 
It’s free. 


Catalog No. 
$6.50 


from and a 


High- Class 


general line of jewelry. 
Jewelry 


Herb eff [Jose Credit House 


213 (J24) STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Established 1882 Responsibility, $250,000.00 


DON’T BE HARD UP! 


When youcan make immense profits and 
BE YOUR OWN BOSS by making mirrors. 
The work comes to you. Men and women 
learn it quickly. My students have all the 
work they want. No big money 
for tools required. Success guar- 


anteed. Particulars for stamp. 
MACMASTERS, 


A. Burgie & Co. Central Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


' The “SUN 


Tho “SUN” Outshines them All k 
SUN 


Incandescent Gasoline 


Conforms to insurance under- 
writers’ rules, Branch supply depots in 
all larger cities. Agents wanted, Get 
Catalog. 


D. 50, - - 


Sun Vapor Light Co., Box 913, Canton, O, 
Licensee of the Campbell patent 


Peru, Ind. 


CANDLE 
POWER LAMD 
7th YEAR OF SUCCESS 


Tried, tested and in constant use 
in hundreds of homes, halls, stores, 
Churches. Bracket, pendant, chan- 
delier styles, Safe as a candle. 


Simple as sunligbt. 


100 


In answering any advertisement on this page it ts desirable that you mention Tuge Ancosv. 
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Extract from s letter to a customer: 


“The stone you ask us to exchange 
hased in 1902 for $100. 
edited your account 
with $120 (20% advance) which re- 
presents the stone's present value. 
Select from our catalogue anything 
you want at this price. First quality 
diamonds—the grade we recom- 
mend—are advancing; we are 
siwezi glad to give customers the 
en 


Ask for our Catalogue of 
Free 1200 Illustrations and 
book of Christmas Suggestions. 


Test its Purity BEFORE You Pay 


OULD you know why a MARSHALL Diamond is different 
—better—more valuable? Then askus to send you a stone 
for examination in any setting that pleases you. Don’t pay 
anything—just ask. When it comes, take a microscope 

(the stronger the better) and examine it as carefully as W E do. 
See for yourself how perfectly cut every little facet is—not a flaw 
anywhere. Then look deep into the heart of the stone. Note its 
crystal purity—the entire absence of color—the never-ending play 
of sparkling rays. Then you YOURSELF will know the difference 
between a " Commercial Diamond” and a 


Marshall Diamond 


and wHv Marshall Diamonds are worth much more than others 
of the same size and price. It's because Marshall Diamonds 
are the choicest product of the mines—the BEST Diamonds obtain- 
able anywhere—the kind that are so rare that they are constantly 
increasing in value. This is why a Marshall Diamond makes 


' A Christmas Gift 


Which Grows in Value Every Year 


And you can AFFORD to gladden the heart of one dear to gf 
you with a Marshall Diamond for Christmas, because we g 
make it EASY for you to buy. Not a cent to pay till you're, 
pleased. Then only a fifth down, and the balance in @ 
eight monthly payments. We are GLAD to trust you. V | iJ, 

" : 
A Christmas Suggestion "we 
$ This Beautiful Ring, shown exact ^ 
size, with the new arch crown 
setting, only &?5, payable #15 | 


down and $7.50 a month. 
Spot cash price, $69. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 
97 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


W. S. HYDE, JR. President 
TRUE - - - Secretary 


First National Bank, Chicago 


The Simple 


Way 
— IORTO way 


ee AN 
viis DUANNNMSN A slight upward pressure releases the blade, then an easy 


pull and the blade is out. Not a screw, clasp or hinge to 

is manipulate—nothing to adjust. The most sanitary razor made. 

Outfit is packed in a handsome velvet lined case and consists of our wonder= 

ful one piece handle (triple silver plated) and 12 double-edged blades—24 cutting 

edges—of the finest, smoothest, hardest steel, ground by our own process to a lasting 

perfect edge. “The Best Blade in America." They are tempered hard enough 

to cut glass, and each one of these blades will give you 20 to 40 smooth, perfect, 
easy shaves, no matter how harsh the beard, with 


No Honing or Síropping 


When the blades become dull, return them with 50c and we will send 
you 12 new ones; 1 doz. blades will shave you every day for a whole year. 


Prove all this by a Trial at Our Expense 


Use the MORTON thirty days and if for any reason you are willing to 
part with it, just return the razor and we will return your money without 
question. We pay express charges both ways. We will authorize any 
dealer to make this offer. If your dealer doesn't handle the MORTON write 
us for our interesting booklet, but be sure he doesn't induce you to try 
“some other" kind. There is no other razor “ just as good." 


(130 TACOMA BLDG., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Reference—Chicago National Bank. 
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WONDERFUL 


EDISON 
BURN IT [577 5^ 
I you love music and entertain- 


ment, if you want to cheer your 
| home, BE SURE to read every 
| word of this great offer. 


That's the only way to effectively de- 
stroy the writing done with Dixon's 
Eterno, the pencil that takes the place 
of ink. Dixon's Eterno, the new indelible 
pencil writes black and copies purple. 
For all purposes where ink permanence 


and pencil convenience are desired, 


Dixon’s Eterno will fill the bill. Makes | 


a better copy than copying ink, carries a Mr. Edison says: 


fine point, and is tough and durable. | * I want to see a phonograph in every American home.” 
p grar y 


Sold by all stationers, with or without Here is your opportunity—while this offer lasts— 
| reliable responsible person can 


icke i i x | every 
nickel pencil point protector. : FREE geta genuine Edison phonograph direct 


i 's Pencil Guide ! from us to your home without any 
* ; ze z men 4 pde J 3 I TRIAL money in advance or deposit. No guar- 
indexed by vocations, tells j antee from third parties, no formality of any kind. 
the right lead pencil | EET. Try it in your home, play the beautiful 
.for your special use. tM Edison records, and if then you don't care 
Sent free if you write. | | to keep the instrument, send it back at our 

j expense. That’s all. 
iy r BUT WE KNOW you will be glad to keep the outfit especially as ANY 
M > h 
JOSEE H DIXON S RESPONSIBLE person can now get it on the easy payment plan : 
CRUCIBLE CO. © : f 


7 | (or more aecording to 
Jersey City, N. J. m X x 22 00 A M on t h price of outfit.) Pay 
JN / 


Department € 


us nothing until after trial at your home. 
Send for our great Edison Catalog—IT’s FREE, 


GUSTAVUS BABSON, Mgr., 


HAIR BOOK TA 
Hair Deer: This beautiful booklet, compiled from | RESPECT YOUR FACE 


the best known authorities, is free | 
to every reader of THE ARGOSY It has toomuch at stake to risk being ruined by a 
who writes for it at once. It tells worthless razor. If you use the 

how to preserve the natural | 

beauty of the hair, how to regain Victor Safety R azor 

this beauty if it has been lost, | 3.755 aer asa bathin 

and how anyone may acquire it. summer. Price $1.00 

This book also catalogues our 


extensive line of 10 Days’ Free Trial 
Finest Hair Goods Send us ONE DOLLAR 


at Lowest Prices and we will send the Vic- 


tor Safety Razor by mail, 
These switches are extra ae der 
: j)ox. If pleased with it, 
short stem, made of after sufficient trial, the STROKE 
splendid quality select- | | razor is yours; if it is not 
f ed human hair, and to | satisfactory return by 
J matchanyordinaryshade. || mail within 10 days and ZU P 
x : || we wil refund your k 


149 Michigan Ave., Dept. 130C, Chicago 


+ and your 


$0r,991n. - - = = - shaving’s done. 
214 on, 24 in, - - - - money. No trouble to sharpen. 
B oz Bm «- - = = = 


Lightweight Wavy Switch - 
Featherweight Stemless Switeh, 22 in. 


, . 
Don’t Cut Your Skin 

lone, natural mäty Be geese is The Victor Safety Razor is unequaled for its sim- 

Murtinest Wigs $05.00 to $50.00. || Plicity and wearing qualities. The blade is thin hollow 

| ground, and will require no honing for years. Itis 

made of the best English steel in Sheffield, England. 


Send sample of your hair and describe article 


want. We will send pr. paid ED || We guarantee to Wee itin order for one year Free. 
REPAS pem Lect ag te I This is the razor that you always wanted. The 

iurscto Le Rare, peculiar and gray shac des | Victor is adapted to any beard. Its action is as 
area little more expensive ; write for estimate. smooth as velvet. It never cuts, scrapes, or even 
et our FREE BOOK. Write to-day. Dress- | | scratches the most delicate skin. Equally invalu- 


Tes and Milliner Agents wanted. able when traveling or at home. Can be used as 


safely on the 18-hour limited as in your own room. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Send $1.00 today while it is on your mind. 


Dept.2912 — 182 State St, Chicago | Kirtland Bros., Dept. A. A., 90 Chambers St., New York. 


Largest Mail-Order HaireMerchants in.the World. | 


Pay 
if satisfied 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is TT that you IN Tux ARGOSY. 


gm-Cvv»p <ra 


| produces a pure white enamel finish. 
| and cushion added makes an attractive piece of furniture fit for 
| the best room in the house. 
Write today for color card showing 13 colors, and instructive 


| booklet describing the many uses for JAP-A-LAC. 


10e fo ex 
ter 


Made of French Briar 


A CLEAN, SWEET SMOKE 


All the nicotine and dust siop in 
smoke chamber A-A. The inner bowl 
can be lifted out and pipe.cleaned while 
lighted, as illustrated below. 

Openings so arranged that smoke passes 
around. bowl before entering stem, thus 
burning tobacco evenly and insuring a 
cool smoke. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
Prices Postpaid in U. S. and Canada. 
Choice French Briar 
Straight or bent Amberoid bit - - 
Straight solid rubber push bits - - - 
First Quality French Briar 
Straig ht stem, Amberoid bit - - 
«’ solid rubber push bits - - 
Curved stem, Amberoid or rubber push bit - 
Selected French Briar 
Straight stem, 214 in. genuine amber bit 


A } 60e, each 


75e. each 
Sie. “ 
Sie. “ 


$2.00 each 


2 

Curved e - " - 2.00 
(Case, $1 extra.) a 

Curved stem, 3 in, genuine amber bit 2.50 


(Case $1 extra.) 
Fancy French Briar 

Fine Moroceo case, 244 in. genuine amber bit, 
straight stem, - - 
Extra bowls for 50e. „pi 
all others 25c. each, Every pi] 


FRANKLIN T. PAINE 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 


Duluth, Minn., U. S. A. 


and 60c. 


Gloss White JAP-A-LAC applied to a 


WICKER CHAIR 


For sale by all paint dealers. 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-L AC, 
will send a FREE Sample (quar- 
pint can), to any point in the United States. 


send us his name and 
wer cost of mailing, and we 


Address Dept. T. D. 
638 WiLLIAMSON BLDG. 


VELAND, ONIO. 


S PERFECT PIPE: 


A bright colored ribbon 
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DO YOUR OWN VARNISH 


| MING | 


\ | since its discovery this re- 


WINTER CLOTHING OFFER | 
FREE SAMPLE and TRIAL PROPOSITION. 


If you would have any use for a heavy or medium 
weight all wool Suit, Overcoat or Ulster, then DON’T 
BUY ELSEWHERE at any price, under any circum- 
stances, until you cut this adv ertisement out and mail 

it to us, You will then receive by re- 
turn mail, free, postpaid, the Grandest 
Clothing Offer ever heard of. You 
will get FREE a big book of cloth 
samples of Men's Clothing, FREE an 
extra quality cloth tape measure (y ard 
measure), FREE a book of latest 
fashions, descriptions and illustra- 


tions of all kinds of clothing for men. 
We will explain why we can sell at 
prices so much lower than were ever 
before known, a mere fraction of 
what others charge. 


We will explain 
our simple rules so you can take 
your own measure and how we guar- 
antee a perfect fit. You will get our 
Free Trial Offer, our Pay After Re- 
ceived Proposition. With the free out- 
fit goes a special sample order blank 
for ordering, return envelopes, etc. 
You can get a whole suit, an extra pair 
of Pants and an Overcoat under our 
offer for about ONE-HALF what some 
Chicago tailors would charge for one 
single pair of pants. ‘The offer you 
will get will astonish and please 
you. Prices on the best clothes made 
reduced to next to nothing compared 

with what you have been paying. DON'T BUY 

CLOTHES until you cut this ad. out and send to us, 

and see what you get by return mail, free, postpaid. 

Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK (& CO., 
CHICAGO. 


THE 


‘Kola Plant 


CURES 


ASTHMA 


FREE. The African 


Kola Plant is 
Nature’s Positive Cure for 
Asthma. In the short time 


The Kola Plant. 


markable botanical product has come into universal 
use in the Hospitals of Europe and America as an 
unfailing specific. cure for Asthma in every form. 
Its cures are really marvelous. 


Mr. Thos. Phillips, No. 2 Middle St., Pawtucket, 
R. Tà writes May 9th, I thank God and the Kola Importing Co. 
for my cure of Asthma after I had given up hopes of getting 
cured. Mrs. Maggie Gardner, of Ackworth, Iowa, writes 
May 6th, suffered for several years with Asthma and could get 
no relief, but the Kola Compound permanently cured me. Mr. 
€. J. Case, Johnsonville, N. Y., writes May 5th, the Kola Cor 
pound proved a God-send to me, as it cured me of Asthma in tl 
n, and I had suffered it from childhood. Mr. 
391 Mill St, Pow keepsie, N. Y., a promi- 
nent citizen, writes, my son suffered with Asthma for seven years. 
Doctors could do nothing for him, and to save his life advised me 
to take him to Denver, Colo. A friend advised me to try Himalya 
and it completely cured him. Hundreds of similar letters have 
been received by the Importers, copies of which they will be glad 
to send to you. 


If you suffer from Asthma in auy form, in order 
to prove the power of this new botanical discovery, 
||we will send you one trial case by mail entirely free. 
It costs you absolutely nothing. Write today to The 
Kola Importing Co., Mailing Dept. ''C.," No. 1162 
Broadway, New York. ` 
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SU E AIR 


By My Scientific 
Treatment Especially 
Prepared for Each 
Individual Case. 


I suffered for years 

with a humiliating 

Ga growth of hair on my 

^ face, and tried many rem- 

~ edies without success; but I 

ultimately discovered the True 

Secret for the permanent removal 

of hair, and for more than seven years have been 

applying my treatment to others, thereby ren- 

dering happiness to, and gaining thanks of, thous- 
ands of ladies, 


I assert and Will Prove to You, that my treat- 
ment will destroy the follicle and otherwise 
Permanently Remove the Hair Forever. No 
trace is left on the skin after using, and the treat- 
ment can be applied privately by yourself in your 
own chamber. 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME 


for further information, and I will convince you of 
all I claim. I will give prompt personal and Strictly 
Confidential attention to your letter. Being à 
woman, I know of the delicacy of such a matter as 
this. and act accordingly, Address, 


HELEN DOUGLAS, 205722: New Yone cr 
My PU-RE-CO SOAP and CREAM removes 


and prevents wrinkles and preserves the skin. May 
be had at all the best druggists or direct from me. 


PU-RE-CO0 CREAM, eco 0c, and $1.00 a jar, 
PU-RE-00 SOAP, a Box of Three Cakes........ 500, 
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CURIOS 


“If you would be good avoid” 


Burnt Leather!906 Calendar 


Made of art leather, size 6x 10 inches, 
Ballet girl in colors, cards, dice, 
chips, cigar, bottle, etc., are 
burned on by hand, 

35 cts. each, three for $1.00. 


C» sae ee 
Queretaro Opal Scarf or Stick Pin 
A scientifically cut and constructed opal more brilliant 


and fiery than the Hungarian or Australian gems, 


BARGAIN OFFER: A 1-carat stone mounted in rolled 
gold scarf or stick pin, postpaid for 35 cts. Three for $1.00. 


Lucky Indian Idol 


Good Luck Indian Charm with History 
FREE with each order received before De- 
cember 20, 19 


turi 
Mexican 
ninted L 


urnt, Carve 
Mounted 
old stone 
ull pag 
Mineral Noveltiea—Wond a 
» Charms—Indian Blanketa—Sonuvenir Post 
reak feature Leather Mailing Novelties. This 
b. iday gifts to be had nowhere 
d on receipt of 6 cts, in stamps to cover 
postage, Send for it today. Always address Dept. G. 


THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO., 
815-819 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo. 


187. No New Discovery 1906. 
Can offer more hope in cases of 


CANCER 


Than exists today by our method 
Without the Use of the Knife. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


The only institution in the world where cancer and 
tumors (that are accessible) are permanently cured. 
Describe your case and we will mail the most com- 
plete information ever published on the subject of 
cancer, and will give an opinion as to what we can 
accomplish for you. Ask your family physician to 
investigate. He will be entertained as our guest. 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


My name and face are my trademark, It is a trademark 
specially ch n for the protection of my businéss and my 
customers, use it makes deception impossible. 

The name and the face on every box of 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


are exactly the same as in this advertisement, making iden- 
tification of the genuine Toffee easy ata glance. Any so- 
called “ Toffee " that does not bear my name and face on 
th s an imitation. 
kintosh’s Toffee is a toothsome old English 

CANDY, made of pure butter, cream and sugar. Deli- 
cious and nutritious. 

Ask your dealer to supply you, or send me 10 cents fora 
trial package. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. X, 78 Hudson St., N.Y. | 
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Gray Hair is costly. Society and business demand ** Young Blood.” 


Mrs. Potter's Walnut Juice * 


Stains gray, bleached, faded and patchy hair or beard a beautiful modest brown, 
so riatural in appearance that even experts cannot detect it. The shade may 


be made lighter or darker as desired to suit each individuality. Stains 
nothing but hair. Does not show on scalp. Makes no muss. Does 
not make hair conspicuous, Best remedy for Bleached and 
“Chemical Blonde" Hair. Very easy to use. 


enda to last one year for $1. 20; 


At drug -atores or by mail, prepaid, in plain sealed wrappor. 
unded without arg zument if not fully satisfied, 
Trial, 25c., enough for thorough test. 


RELIEVE YOUR MIND 
make notes of your engagements, and 
_4 keep a record of your doings, in Huebsch’s 


Year Book for 1906 


instead of trusting!to your memory and 
memoranda written on stray slips of paper. 


The Year Book is a handsome, serviceable diary, made 
in 29 styles, at all prices, bound in cloth and leather. To 
those mentioning this magazine the 
No.100 Year Book will be sent postpaid for i5 

With your name on the cover, 25c. C. 
The No. 100 Year Book 
is vest-pocket size, full 
cloth bound, four days 
to a page, 20 extra 
pages for memoranda, 
and contains 22 pages 
of unusual informa- 
fion which alone is 
worth the cost. Calen- 


dars for three years, 
rates; inter 
ables of weights, 
res, the metric 
system; largest cities; 
greatest altitudes; time] differences, etc. A mine of facts, 
tables and statistics. 
Edition de Luxe—for the Desk 

Year Book No. 25 is 6x9, full flexible leather bound, deco- 
rated in gold; one day to a page; primrose bond paper; round 
corners; gilt edges; « s and postal information. The 
paper is strong and sub: and the,book is beautifully fin- 
ished. Price postpaid $1.65. (With name in gold on cover, $1.80.) 

Send at once for an interesting, illustrated booklet with 
complete description of all styles, and words of com- 
mendation from distinguished people. 


This Will Solve Your Christmas Gift Problem 


B.W. HUEBSCH, Parier Mad Tract Bldg., New York 


is the ideal combination of the Oriental 
Narghile without its clumsiness, and the 
Occidental pipe without its injurious 
effects on the health of the smoker. 
The Turkish Water Pipe affords 
the healthiest smoke as proved 
by the proverbial longevity of A 7 Through 
, the Turks. E its clear, 
Dm dy PY t 2 rep j an non - break- 
Glass Pipe is a portable pipe Vei 
with all the health com- ff _able glass bowl 
you can see every 


Narghile / 
y Forts of the Narghile MA wreath of smoke, 
of the every- in itseli the greatest 
day pipe. y delight to the fastid- 
ious pipesmoker. The 
4 nicotine is segregated 
absolutely in the bottom 
of the bowl. 

Thus the Turco-American 
Pipe assures a delightfully 
/ dry, clear, clean smoke. No 

biting the tongue, no wet 

tobacco remnants to throw 
away, as every bit of tobacco in 


the pipe is consumed to a clear white ash. 
Smoke it a week, and you will be so attached to it that 
you would not part with it for many times the amount of its 


But if not entirely satisfactory in every respect, return 


it and we will send back your money. Length, 514 inches. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. Booklet for the asking. 


THE TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE CO. 


East Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


YOUR EYES CAN BE CURED 


Henry Lemoin, Fire Marshal, Grand Rapids, Mich., writes: “I want to 
express our gratitude of your wonderful success in treating the eyes of our 
daughter. You have left nothing undone to contribute to her happiness, con- 
tentment and complete restoration of her eyesight.” At your own home, the 


Madison Absorption Method 


will do the same for you if your eyes are affected with any trouble whatever. 

If you see spots or strings, beware of delay, for delay means blindness. 

Cross eyes straightened without the knife by a new method which never fails, 
Write for my 80 page book on the eye, which will be sent FREE. A postal will do—Write today. 


P. C. I eati M. D., Suite 208, 80 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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MADE TO ORDER | ! he Man 


Suit $7.85] Behn 


LATEST FALL AND WINTER STYLES the Saw 


TE FREE Y fe 
TROUSERS © | px 


SAWS 


To convince you that our s j | 
values are the greatest in Amer- ($515; 7 ; | 


He Has Easy Work, if it’s an Atkins 


ica,we will make to your measure 
a nobby Fall or Winter latest 


5 tjt E | The keen, clean cutting edge and perfect taper of the blade 
Sack or double-breasted suit of Y Ur) ; make it'run easily without buckling. No *humpinz" to do 
A with the Perfection Handle, 
pure Scotch Cheviot, elegantly But there are other men behind the Atkins Saw The orig 
made and trimmed with the inator of Silver Steel. the finest crucible steel made, was 
7 a yd deal of a man The discoverer of the Atkins secret 
finest materials, for nb ESI tën ig process^was Hkewlae a-nian of brifhá aud-errus 
lass we ien. behind this saw, ma 
guaranteed to equal your loca of theh kill and pride of worknianship have he 
tailor's $15.00 suit, We will give to make the Atk Trade Mark an assurance of qualit 
reliable as the Government assay stamp 


you FREE an extra palr of 

trousers of the same cloth asthe 

suit or of a rich stripe or check. 

Perfect fit guaranteed or you |} 

don't take the goods. Write for our free 

samples of these fine suitings, tape meas- 

ure, order blanks and samples of free . 
trousers, Don't send any money but write to-day. 


MAGNUS BROTHERS & C0., High-Class Tailors 


338-344 WABASH AVE., (Dept. 25) CHICAGO 


Atkins Saws, Corn Knives, Floor Scrapers, and Vegetable 
Slicers are sold by all good hardware dealers. 


Write for Carpenter's Handbook of useful informatio 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., inc. 


pest Saw Manufacturers In the World. 
Factory and Executive Offices, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Braxene 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore.; Seattle, 
Sen Francisco, Memphis, Atlanta “and Toronto, Can 


| nas. Substitute. Insist on the Adkins Brand, 
TAXCEROLE. 
The Shoe Polish o Quality 


Why not buy the-best when it costs no more ? 
Glycerole has been recognized as the highest 
standard of quality in shoe polish for over thirty 

ears, It not only gives you the polish which con- 
forms to fashion and good taste, but preserves 
the leather and will not soil the clothes. At good 
dealers, only 25c a package. If unable to find it, 
send us 35e for package, expressage prepaid. 


GRAY HAIR. "Sasam 


Is not a dye, but gradually restores Gray Hair 

to original, natural color, black or brown, in 

J » Sor4applications. Containsno oil or grease. 
NU D ]: not sticky or mussy. Elegant tonic dress- 
Y ing. It will please you because it does the 
We work and doesitright. In use 40 years, b0c. 

> and $1.00 at all best druggists or prepaid by 
express. E 8. WELLS. Jersey City, N.J.,U.S.A. 


DER” RATS THEOLDRELIABLE 


Unbeatable Rat 


Exterminator 
WHY FEED RATS? Rough on Rats kills 


them. Being all poison, one 15¢ box will 
make or spread 50 or more littlecakes that will kil150 or more 
rats or mice, Origi y designed for Rats and Mic i 
ence has demonstrated it the most effective of all exter 
tors of ROACH ANTS, and BED BUGS, and it is the only 


Jntil January 1st we will give, absolutely free, 
two packages of Glycerole Foot Relief 
with every package of Glycerole polish. This 
js the best powder for tired, sore or swollen 
feet. If you do not find it in the package you 
buy at your dealer's, just send us a portion of 
the label and we will send you a generous trial 
supply. It will be an agreeable surprise. 


RESTORFF & 35-37 Bond Street, 


thing at all effective against the large Black Cockroach or BETTMANN NL New York City. 
Beetle, Fools the Rats, Mice and Bugs, but never disappoints i bi «ia 
or fools the buyer. Always does the work and does i6 right. Manufac- a Depariment 


15 & 25c boxes at Druggists throughout the world. 

Rough on Roaches, (non-poisonous.) 15c, 25c 
Rough on Fleas (powder) for dogs, etc. 25c 
Rough on Bed Bugs (liquid) nozzle cans 15c, 25c 
Rough on Moth and Ants 21b, cans 35c 
Allat druggists. Too heavy and too low priced by Mail or Exp. 

OUGH ON CORNS, Liquid, 25c. 
= Salve, 15c All at 


OUGH ON CORNS, Plasters, 10c Drug- | Ladi 
| 


turers, hls 


C T) 
B. MIT 
Com) 
UIT 


for 
Bin envelope Mens Shoes 
OUGH ON BUNIONS, meted y KA Fi 
59C 
OUGH ON BÚNIONS, Plasters 10c. ail. or or 


E. 8. WELLS, Chemist, Ms bebe U. S. A. | Childrens She ; All Shoes 
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AN EDUCATIONAL TOY 


PARADOX GAS ENGINE 


A Toy Engine Run by Illuminating Gas 
(Will not Run with Natural Gas) 


Attach the engine by a rubber tube to an ordinary 
gas burner and light the gas. 

This Engine will not wear out in years. We guarantee it and 
will supply, free of charge, any part defective except the rubber 
tube, The cost of gas for running it will not exceed three cents for 
ten hours. Its power is not estimated. It is intended for a toy 
only, but will run a number of pieces of toy machinery connected 
at the same time, and has much more power than the ordinary toy 
steam engine. It runs with an explosion at each revolution, and 
is an interesting study 

We warrant every Engine that we send out, and we know that 
every Engine is in perfect order when it leaves the factory and 
has been run with gas. Length of Engine, 6 in., width, 3 in. 
Weight packed for shipment, 3 pounds 


Price, with Rubber Tube, packed in box, $2.00. 


Sent prepaid to any part of the United States or Canada for $2.50. 
Ask your Toy Dealer for it or send direct to 


PARADOX GAS ENGINE CO., 98 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


Strength and 
Temper are 
the two es- 
sentials which the 
expert skater most 
carefully con- 
siders, In both 
particulars no 
other skate 
has ever 
been made 

to equal the 
celebrated 


Barney & Berry 


They are graceful in design, well-fitting and represent 
the best material and highest grade workmanship obtain- 
able. See them at your hardware dealer’s. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. It contains com- 
plete Hockey Rules and directions for constructing an ice rink. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 105 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 


Bunion 
Comfort 


T° CONVINCE DOUBTERS THAT the 

Fischer Bunion Protector 
gives instant and permanent relief from bunion 
torture, we will send a protector 


Free 
On Ten Days' Trial 


To Every Sufferer. 


Just send size of shoe, whether right or left, 
and your name and address. 
Wear the protector ten days---it 
satisfactory send us fifty cents. 
If not, return the protector. 
The Fischer Bunion 
Protector enables one 
with bunions or enlarged joints 
to wear an unstretched shoo 
without inconvenience. 

The protector is a neat little 
soft-leather appliance that 
goes over the stocking, Inside 
the same size shoe that one 
would wear without a bunion, 

and is guaranteed fully. 


Fischer Mfg. Co.,f 
412 Scott St. 
MILWAUKEE, wis. 


1 WANT TO SEND YOU 


My Valuable Cloth-Bound 
Eye Book Showing How 

| You Can Quickly, Safely 

| and Permanently Cure 
Yourself of Eye Troubles 
in Your Own Home With- 
out the Expense of Seeing 
a Doctor. 


HIS offer is so much to vour advantage that you 
simply cannot afford to refuse it, if vou have any 
kind of eye weakness or trouble whatever. 

For it means that by merely writing to me you can get 
a finely illustrated cloth-bound book on Eye Diseases, 
worth, at least, $1.00. 

This book contains the results of my 25 years’ successful 
experience in curing Diseasesof the F without tlie use 
of the knife. You can have a copy absolutely free. 

I have been treating and curing all manner of eye diseases in all 
parts of the world for many years. I want to help the afflicted 
everywhere, and if your eyes only need some simple treament and 
advice, you will find it in my book. If you need special treatment, 
I can treat you successfully in your own home. 
| This book will tell you how to care for your eyes ; how to diet, 
bathe and exercise; how you can cure yourself at home of Blind- 
ness resulting from Cataracts—Optic Nerve diseases—Glaucoma— 
| Uicers—Opacities—Scums—Scars and Films—Eye Strain— Gran- 

ulated Lids—Pannus — Pterygium, etc.—in from one to three 


months. 
A Consultation Worth $10—FREE. 


I will also give vou a Diagnosing Consultation—adsolutely/ree. 
| And you are to be under no obligation of any kind whatever. 


First you write for my book. With it I will enclose a Consultation 
Blank. You will fill out this blank and return it tome. ZVez—lI 
will be able to give you proper advice. 
Because I will know ali your symptoms as fully as if I gave you 
| a fersonal examination, Do not delay. Write now. Address 


| DR. OREN ONEAL, **!2.152; 52 Ben cborn st. 
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A YEAR“ REALESTATE BUSINESS: 


No other business produces the profits that are made 
every year in the Real Estate Business, We want to teach 
you a business in which you can make a large income 
without capital. We will teach you the Real Estate (also 
General Brokerage and Insurance) Business, its 
principles and practices, thoroughly, technically, in a 
few weeks, without interfering with your present employ- 
ment. Notice the phenomenal growth of the real estate 
business, The newspapers and magazines indicate 
the tremendous opportunities offered those who: know 
how to grasp them. We appoint our graduates members 
of one of the largest co-operative companies in America; 
list their properties; help them to secure customers; co- 
operate with and assist them to a quick success.. Choice 
real estate and investments in all sections listed with our 
graduates, Don't spend the best days of your life working 
tor others, when you can make an independent fortune 
for yourself. We assist in establishing you in business 
orto profitable employment. We are the originators of 
this plan of instruction, as our long advertising cam 
paign shows. Hundreds endorse our institution. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET. It will interest you. 
H. W. CROSS & CO., 165 Tacoma Building, Chicago 


Will You Iry the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 Days? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to be Perfectly Well? 


Tell us then if you are ailing or if in 
good health that you wish to remain so. 
Let us send you our book. It is very in- 
teresting. The life it recommends you can 
live in your own home. You ought to read it. 

Nowhere else are so many specialists 
studying this one thing alone—how to get 
well and how to stay well. No organiza- 
tion anywhere has been successful. 
None other is so near the truth. And the 
basis of all this is right food—right living 
—keeping the stomach right. 


so 


All this we explain in our book. Explain 
clearly—logically—interestingly so that 
you may understand. Isn't it worth the 
mere effort of writing us simply to know? 
Won't you ask for our book to-day? 
Address The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., 
Ltd., Dept. A 85, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTO 
GARTE 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 
THE GENUINE 


“MM The Name is 


stamped on every ] x 


loop — 
The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


VAAN LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
} Sp SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
e Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price 
GEO. FROST CO, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


A GLOWING TRIBUTE TO 


ED. PINAUD'S 


EAU DE QUININE 
HAIR TONIC 


FROM 
FRANCIS WILSON 


AMERICA’S BRILLIANT ACTOR 


whose testimony commands especial respect 


HE SAYS: 


NEW ROCHELLE 
June 14, 15 
PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, 

Ed. Pinaud Building. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Over a period of years and after 
using many preparations for the invig- 
yn of the hair, none has proved 
isfactory to meas ED. PINAUD'S 
JAU DE QUININE. I make this ac- 
knowledgment all the more sincerely 
because it has been unsolicited. 


Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS WILSON. 


REMARKABLE FREE OFFER 


To demonstrate to those who are not familiar with 
the merits of ED. PINAUD’S EAU DE QUININE or 
the exquisite quality of ED. PINAUD’S PERFUMES 
AND DENTIFRICE will be sent on receipt of 10 
cents to pay postage: 

1 Bottle J E QU (E HAIR TONIC 
iz 1 RICE 


Only one set sent to an address. 
ADDRESS 
Ed. Pinaud’s American Importation Office, 
Dept. 7, ED PINAUD Bidg., N, Y. 


Mention this magazine. 
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INCREASE YOUR HEIGHT 


There is no longer any excuse for auy man or woman to look 
short or stunted. By the Cartilage system you can add from 2 to 5 
inches to your height, in a natural way, safely, quickly, permanently 
and privately in your own home. It involves no drugs or medical 
treatment, no electricity or operation, no hard work or unpleasant 
features, no loss of time and almost no expense. And while it is 
increasing your height, it will also give you better health, greater 
energy, more nerve force, as well as broaden your shoulders and 
improve the proportions of your whole figure. 

e Ask your doctor to turn the X-Rays on 
Here 1S Proo * the body of some friend. Ask him to 
point out the 23 vertebrze sections of the backbone and notice the 
23 cushions of cartilage between. You will find about r9 inches of this 
cartilage between the head and the feet, and the doctor will tell you 
that it is elastic and fibrous like muscle. 

Now, by the Cartilage system, this Cartilage is increased in thick- 
ness by exercise, just as muscles are increased by exercise, onlv by 
the Cartilage system the exercising of the cartilage is automatic, 
with no hard work and as easy as rocking in a rocker, You can 
increase the muscles in size 75 per cent. You need increase the Carti- 
lage in thickness only 15 per cent., to add 25$ inches to your height, 
a very common occurrence. Wouldn't you like that added, 2% inches, 
or more, or even half of it? It would enable you to see well iu a crowd, 
in church or at the theatre ; to walk without embarrassment with a taller 
person,to dance better and give youall the advantages of being well built. 
More Proof Free In order that all short persons 

èe may obtain the increased height 
desired, we have printed a book which gives scientific proof, of how it 
is done and full information how you can add from two to five inches 
to your height in this simple, safe and easy way. This book, together 
with endorsements from physicians and surgeons, gymnasium and 
military directors, schools and colleges, will be sent free of charge to 
any short person who asks for it. 

Write for it to-day. If you are too short, you cannot afford not to ask for this free 
hook. It explains all. Simply address your letter to The Cartilage €o., 93 €, 
Unity Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


The reason tl others are not advertising this simple method, is that the 
ige System is Patents in the United States, and in every other 


important country in the we 


“FLESHY PEOPLE 


know you want to reduce your 
weight, but probably you think 
it impossible or are afraid the 
remedy is worse than the disease, 
Now, let me tell you that not 
only can the obesity be reduced 
in a short time, but your face, 
form and complexion will be im- 
proved, and in health you will be 
wonderfully benefited. ] am a 
regular practising physician, 
having made a specialty of this 
subject. Here is what I will do 
for you : First, I send you a blank 
to fill out ; when it comes, I for- 
ward a five weeks’ treatment. 
You make no radical change in 
your food, but eat as much and as 
often as you please. No bandages 
or tight lacing. No harmful 
drugs or sickening pills. My 
treatment is given successfully by 
mail, in yourown home. You will 
lose from 3 to 5 pounds weekly, 
according to-age and condition of 


body. At the end of five weeks you 
are to report to me and I will send 
further treatment if necessary. 

When you have reduced your 
flesh to the desired weight,vou can 
retain it, You will not become 
stout again. Your face and fig- 
ure will be well shaped, your skin 
will be clear and handsome, you 
will feel years younger. Ailments 
of the heart and other vital organs 
will be cured. Double chin, 
heavy abdomen, flabby cheeks 
and other disagreeable evidences 
of obesity are remedied speedily. 
All patients receive my personal 
attention, whether being treated 
by mail or in person. All corre- 
spondence answered by me per- 
sonally. Treatment for either sex. 
Distance makes no difference. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send for my new book on 
**Obesity; Its Cause and Cure '" 
—it will convince you. Address 


Department 156 


UNITED STATES MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 2550.22? 156 y 
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MENNEN'S 
"t TOILET POWDER 


IN HARVEST TIME 


When brisk, Autumn breezes roughen the skin, 
vee Mennen’s—a positive relief for chapped 
hands, chafing and all skin troubles, 

Mennen's face on every box—be sure that you get the 
genuine. 
Tor sale everywhere or by mail, 25 ets. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO0., Newerk, N. J. 


Try Mennen's Violet Talcum. 


| E 
NDEFORMI j 
PARALYSIS =p 

RW; A A SEND FOR 
THIS 


BOOK 


IT'S FREE 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


It tells of an experience of over thirty years 
in the treatment of Deformities and Paralysis. 

It tells what has been done and what can 
be done in a Sanitarium properly equipped and 
devoted exclusively to the treatment of Club 
Feet, Spinal Diseases and. Deformities, Hip Dis- 
ease, Crippled and Deformed Joints and Limbs, 
Infantile Paralvsis, ete. 

It tells how the above conditions can be cor- 
rected without surgical operations, plaster 
paris applications or painful treatment of any 
kind. Ask for it. 


THE L. C. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Complete E PE scr 
Loose Leaf Rec 


ord 
Outfit Sent FREE 


On Approval, Express Prepaid 


NIS we send you one of these Special 
Introductory Outfits for inspection? 
We will ship it by express all charges fully 
prepaid. After testing it thoroughly for 
ten days we are confident you will like it 
much better than any other system, and be 
glad to mail us a Dollar in full payment. 
Should you decide that it is mot worth more 
zo you than it costs, send it back at our 
expense. ‘Thousands of these outfits are 
used by business men. Check the forms 
you wish to try, write us /oday on your 
business stationery, and we will ship the 
following complete outfit, all charges pre- 
paid, to any address in the United States. 


One Complete Loose Leaf Binder— Covered with 
the finest quality of imported Buckram; size 534 in. 
high, 814 in. wide, 114 in. thick; filled with Linen 
Bond Sheets and Indexes. 

Two Hundred (200) Printed Record Sheets— 
Size 8 in. wide by 5 in. high (your choice of five 
Ledger Rulings or any of the forty different forms 
listed below). 


Twenty-Five (25) Plain Movable Metal Markers 
—For indexing the records by dates without disturb- 
ing the alphabetical arrangement. 


List of 40 Special Printed Forms Furnished 
With This Outfit: 


Centre Ruled Ledger 
Extra Debit Ledger 
Petty Ledger 
Standard Ledger 
Double Ledger 
Advertising Contracts 
Advertising Returns 
Catalogue Indexing 
Cash Book Ruled Sheets 
Employees Records 
Following Up Collections 
Horizontal Ruled Forms 
Household Expense 
installment Accounts 
Journal Ruled Sheets 
Mortgages and Loans 
Monthly Time Sheets 
Plain Manila Sheets for 
Scrap Books 
Insurance Office Records 
Orders Received Blanks 


Physicians’ Records 
Purchasing Agents Rec'ds 
Prospective Customers 
Quadrille Ruled Forms 
Salesmen's “ Follow Up" 
Recapitulation Blanks 
Stock on Hand Record 
Weekly Time Sheets 
Cost of Production 
Collection Docket 
Dentist's Records 
Freight Claims 
Library Indexing 
Lodge Records 

Price List Blanks 
Publishers' Lists 
Quotations Given 
Quotations Received 
Real Estate Records 
Requisition Blanks 
Solicitor’s Records 


Our Catalogue " Moore's Modern Methods" 
contains 128 pages of valuable information on Book- 
keeping and Loose Leaf Accounting. It illustrates the 
40 different forms listed above. May we send it to you È 


John C. Moore Corporation 
No. 382 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
We do not sell to Dealers 
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Men of All Nations Know of p “Use the STAR. SAFETY RAZOR. 


WHY? Just the Thing for Your Automobile Trip 

It is the best safety shaving device in the world. Kampfe Bros., Safety Razor Makers for past quarter of century. 
zor complete, by mail, $1.50. Handsome Leather Case $2.25 and up. 

KAMPFE BROS., 25 Reade Street, New York Or all le ng dealers in high-class cutlery 


Is the kind of Christ- 
mas present the re- 
cipient will be glad to 
get; the kind you will 
be glad to have given. 
If the pen-point does 
not exactly suit, the 
pen will be exchanged 
cheerfully at any of 
our branches, or your 
dealer who sells the 
genuine can get you 
the pen desired. 


(ESTABLISHED 1879.) 


An inhalation for 
Whooping =Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 


Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


CONFIDENCE can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. Restful nights are as- 
sured at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal x» Descriptive 
Booklet 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at 
your druggist or from 

us, Toc. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, 
Canada. 


L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
173 Broadway, New York 


160 State St., Chicago 
8 School St., Boston 


138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


136 St. James St., Montreal 


If you love life don't squander 
time, the material of which life is made. Don't 
be without a watch whatever your occupation. 


atch fails a) keep sa ime 


No man who has any use for time whatever is unable to af- 
ford a watch when an Ingersoll Watch and good timekeeper 
can be had for as little as a dollar. Sold by dealers every- 
where, or postpaid by us. Every watch guaranteed. 
" Price, $1.00, $1.50, $1.75. Ask for an Imngersoll—name on dial. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Dept. 46, 51 Maiden Lane . . ——  —P ikem York 
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A Little Story 


About a Bed i 
beautifully illustrated, is our EE 
book, entitled 


Ezybeds of Kapok 


It tells all about our light, soft, 
luxurious, hygienic 
mattresses, pillows 

and cushions made 

of Kapok—Kapok, 

the silky fluff that 

comes from Java. 

It tells you how 

we sell them 

ON 30 NIGHTS’ 
FREE TRIAL 
express prepaid. It tells 
you how we make them to 
order, any size. It tells you 
why, and offers to prove that 


^" Ezybed Mattress 


is the best in the world. It 
illustrates a lot of suggestions 
for cozy corners to make the 
corners cozy,and for soft seats 
to seat you softly. Free for 
your address. Want one ? 


erin Building 


Cincinuati, 0. 


Ezybed Mattresses are not substitutes for hair mattresses. 


THEY ARE BETTER 
THAN HAIR MATTRESSES 


Unlike either hair or cotton, Kapok is impervious to 
dampness, and will never mat down. Always as 


springy as when new. PRICE $14. 


in the glass every 
day after using 


and see them 
grow whiter. 


Calox contains nature’s 
purifier, oxygen and 
milk of lime, ensuring 
sound white teeth and 
a clean, healthy mouth. 
A sample sufficient for 
several days’ trial sent 
free to every applicant. 
sts or Sent prepaid 


f 25 cents. 


Of all dr 


on 
Department € 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 95 Fulton Street, New York 


NISI a PPP PS PPS OOo 


CALOX 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 
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OU can break away from the “two- 
tor-a-quarter" habit and keep right 

on smoking as a cigar as you 
ever in your li match to, but in- 
stead of buyin t the usual retail 
price, pay us th ry price—3'2e: 
we couldn't Plus Ultra for 
less than thei e of 10c if we 
weren't ma selling from 
ing out every 

mat makes the 


Perfecto 
Size 


—long stripped 
ported Sumatra 
STANDARD 10c 
good cigars. 
pproval because 
evitable losses of 
of a large book- 
h we would have 
ed. 
$1.75 for 50—or, if 
ese fine 10c. cigars 
Mi you don’t like any 
them back and not 
u've smoked. Your 
piece for them—he can 


Perfecto 
Size 


Havana seed 
wrapper. 


you hesitate, 8 

(we pay expres 

or all of them, 

charge you for 

dealer will pay you! 

sell every one at 10¢ 
Our Lawsonized literature —“Tricks Of the Cigar 

FREE Trade Exposed” will be sent FREE with every 

= order. Write today and “Get Acquainted.” 


64-66-68 W. 125" ST. N.Y. 


REFERENCES : DUN 6 BRADSTREETS. 


| We would request that in writing the Edwin Cigar 


Co. that you mention The Argosy Magazine. 
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We have just issued a new catalogue which is replete with beautiful illustrations and 


plans of attractive home libraries. 


It also describes new units which we have recently added to our line, including desk, 
cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table sections, besides clearly explaining certain 
mechanical features of construction and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase 
Blobc*Wernicke cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in whole or three-quarter 


length sections. 


Name of authorized agent in your city mailed on request for catalogue. 


Where not repre- 


„sented, we ship on approval, freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue 105H 


Pony The Globe Wiryicke Qo. Cincinnati 


BRANCH STORES: New York, Chicago, Boston 


you cannot get up, advance 

your position, improve your 
salary, if you remain in arut. You 
must have knowledgeand training 
to make your services worth 
money to your employers. Em- 
ployers are on the look-out for 
men who have the right training. 


WE CAN LIFT YOU TO 
A GOOD POSITION 
WITH HIGH SALARY 


by our special system of training by mail in your spare time. 
Our system is unequaled for success, We have courses for 
Electrical Engineering, Steam or Mechanical En- 
gineeringz, E tric Lighting. Telegraphy, Telephony, 
Electric Motormen, Dynamo Tenders, Short Electrical 
Course, Mechanical Drawing, Algebra, Arithmetic. 


Students enrolling now receive, Sree of charge, our Reference 
Library and a set of Electrical Apparatus. We prove our state- 
ments. Write to us for our free S0-page book and testimonials. 


Electrical Engineer Institute, Dept. U. B., 242 West 23d St., New York 


Agencies in about one thousand cities 


All. the old methods of securing 
Beauty and a perfect Complexion are 


replaced by THE 


Rubber Complexion Bulb. 


It prevents and remov wrinkles; 

removes pimples, blackheads, flesh- 

worms, and makes the skin soft, clear, 

smooth and white. A single 

soothing application pro- 

duces remarkable results. 

Blackheads in many cases 

are banished in a few min- 

utes. The d with which 

it clears the complexion is 

almost beyond belief. No 

woman who owns one ot 

these wonderful devices need have any further fear of wrinkles or black- 
heads. Always ready, nothing to get out of order. The regular price is 
50 cents. In order to introduce our catalog of other specialties we will send 
the Complexion Bulb complete with full directions tor only thirty-five 
cents, postage paid. You cannot afford to miss this bargain. Address 


A. R. Krueger Mfg. Co., 157 Wash. St., Chicago, Ul. 


Puts a 100 candle power gas plant in your home. It is 


portable and the cheapest light on the market. 


Makes 


and burns its own gas- may be lighted instantly with a 


match. 
Every lamp warranted. 


Is brighter than electricity or acetylene. 


NO DIR T---NO GREASE-=-NO ODOR 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


THE BEST 


LIGHT COMPANY, 


Owners of Original Patents,231 E. 5th Street, Canton, O. 
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To pay $3.50 for shoe service that can be 
had for $2.50 is getting pretty close 
to the reef of extravagance. 


Beacon Shoes are squarely up to the $3.50 
standard in every point of shoe excellence. 


Uppers of the finest Box Calf, Patent Colt, Vici Kid, 
Velour Calf, etc. (Goodyear Welt). Honest and care- 
ful workmanship throughout. Every shoe bears the 
Union Stamp. Styles, the latest and most fashionable. 

The only reason that Beacon Shoes cost you $2.50 
instead of $3.50, is because we make and sell 5,000 pairs 
every day at a factory profit of only five cents a pair. 

We give you the benefit—a dollar saved to you every time 
you buy a pair of Beacon Shoes. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME CATALOGUE 


We are establishing exclusive agencies with leading shoe dealers in all 
towns and cities, Send us your name, and we will send our catalogue, 
"Beacon Light," and the name of our nearest agent. If the 
Beacon Shoe is not on salein your vicinity, we will sell by mail— 

25 cents extra for express—and agree to fit you. Write to-day. 


F. M. HOYT SHOE COMPANY, Patent Colt Pal 


320 Lincoln Street, Manchester, New Hampshire § pit Rex Calf Top,Lang- 
The largest makers of $2.50 shoes in the world. don Last, Double Sole. 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT — A DIAMOND 


The expensiveness of diamonds and the usual necessity of « On Cash purchases we allow a discount of 10 per 
paying "an down” has often prevented the giving of dia TERMS: cent be atalog prices. Where the payment 
monds as Christmas presents. plan is preferred we accept 

Since we commenced selling diamonds by the eagy-payment | 20 PER CENT. DOWN AND 10 PER CENT. PER MONTH 
method, so many people have taken advantage of it, that our | Guarantee certificate of quality with every purchase. An 
Christmas business is actually seven times heavier than at any | articles sent for examination, express prepaid. 
other time of the year. We guarantee our prices lower than any competitor's 

r Our new Christmas catalog, completed just | If you ean duplicate for cash the diamond we sell you on 

X M A S one month ago will show you the very newest | eredit, send it back and we will refund all money you 
CATA- jewelry effects. It does not include by any means | have paid and pay all charges. Any diamond purchas 
L O G our entire line, merely ftustrates from each de- | ed may be exchanged at any time for a larger stone, 
READY partment of our stock, a dozen or two dozen of | full price allowed. We are direct importers of 
SEND the choicest specimens—rings, earrings, jewel- | “rough” diamonds, cut and polish them here 
2 D a led pins, bracelets, watches, chains and many ex- | and saveall import duties; we sell direct to the 
FOR IT. (iiie novelties. consumer and save all middle profits. Wea 

The qualities are the very best, such as we have dealt in | the oldest house in the trade. Established 1843. 
for 63 years, and our prices, as usual, are 15 per cent. to 25 | Best New York Bank references furnished 
per cent, lower than your local dealer's. on request. Ask for Christmas catalog edition 10. 


J. M. LYON & CO., 65-67-69 Nassau St, NEW YORK 47. 


zz 
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GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Atlantic - 
‘+ City's 


| PLEASANTVILLE TERRACE, 


It tells all about Atlantic City, the country’s greatest pleasure resort, and Pleasantville Terrace. 


OW fortunes have been made there by wise 
H real estate investments ; how land values 
have increased several hundred fold within 
the past few years; how its suburbs are grow- 
ing into fortunes for those who have the fore- 
sight to invest there; how $700 grew into 
$50,000.00 ; how the person of limited means may 
share in this golden investment opportunity. 
This. book contains a lot of valuable infor- 
mation that will be particularly interesting to 
those who are looking for a safe and. profitable 
investment for theimsavings. 

If you can save $2 or $3 a month—and most 
every thrifty person can—you should get a copy 
at once. 

It is the 20th Century guide book to profitable 
real estate investment. 

It will show you how to lay the foundation 
on which most of the great fortunes have been 
built—the Astor, Gould and Vanderbilt millions 
were made in just this way. 


City Beach Write For A Free Copy To-day 


Looking toward 


*PLEASANTVILLE 


TERRACE. 


QUALITY 
STAMPED ON BACK 


No sharp edges to cut the neck. 


from any cause. 
Made of rolled plate, sterlingor gold. Sold 
by leading jewelers and haberdashers. 
Collar Button Booklet on request. 


Easy to button and unbutton. Always 
stays buttoned. Can't break in service. 
You get a new one FREE if damaged 


KR EMENTZ @ CO. 


80 Chestnut Street, NEWARK, N. 


b. 


J. 


"d 


This opportunity may never present itself to 
you again. 

Write on a postal, “Send free book about 
Atlantic City," and mail it at once. 

Do it now, before you forget it. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY ESTATE CO. 


VICTOR J. HUMBRECHT, President 


1037 Drexel Bldg., 5th & Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Restores Eyesight 


SPECTACLES A THING OF THE PAST 


**Actina,"' A Marvelous Discovery That Cures 
All Afflictions of the Eye and Ear 
Without Cutting or Drugging. 


There is no need for cutting, drugging or probing the 
eye for any form of disease, for a new system of treating 
afflictions of the eye has been discovered whereby all 
torturous and barbarous methods 
are eliminated. There is no risk 
or experimenting, as hundreds of 
people have been cured of blind- 
ness, failing eyesight, cataracts, 
granulated lids and other afflic- 
tions of the eye through this grand 
discovery, when eminent oculists 
termed the cases incurable. 


Alexander Hamilton, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, 


Genera 
N. Y., highly recommends * Actina.” 

Louis Meyer, 93 Herman Street, Rochester, N. Y., writes: 
“Actina” has effected a wonderful cure in my wife's case, 
curing her of asevereeye trouble and I would not be without it. 

Mr. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes : “ Actina ” has removed 


cataracts from both my eyes. I can read well without my 
glasses; am sixty-five years old. 

Robert ‘Baker, Ocean Park, Cal, writes: I should have 
been blind had 1 not used “ Actina.” 


Hundreds of other testimonials will be sent on applica- 
tion. “ Actina” is purely a home treatment and self- 
administered by the patient, and is sent on trial, post- 
jaid. If you will send your name and address to the 
Vew York and London Electric Ass'n, Dept. B, 929 
Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo., you will receive absolutely 
free & valuable book, Prof. Wilson's Treatise on the 
Eye and on Disease in General. ^ 
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WIN. CHESTER 


RIFLES FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING. 


Winchester Repeating Rifles shoot as accurately and work as surelyin the 

arctic and tropical regions as they do in the temperate zone. The severest 

climatic conditions do not impair their reliability. For this reason, well- 

posted sportsmen, when leaving the beaten trails in search of rare 

game, always carry a Winchester in preference to any other rifle. 

Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are made one for the other. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., = 5i - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


®© REVERSIBLE 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


SALVATOR 


D 


: uy Leg E "o 
LIQUID COURT PLASTER cm 
immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof Nr v 
coating. * New-Skin" heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, Ravnati 
Mee ee and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. In- T 


stantly relieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, B 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. 


A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the feet from being į á 1 
chafed or blistered by new or savy shoes. MECHANICS, mm 
SPORTSMEN, BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are E 


liable to brui ch or scrape our skin. “ NEW-SKIN" will 
heal these inj: Il not wash off, and after it is applied the 


injury is forgotten as “‘NEW-SKIN’’ makes a temporary new IOS Coca) = a. ZB 


skin until the broken skin is healed under it. ‘‘Paint it with 
“New-Skin” and forget it” is literally true. 


CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for *NEW-SKIN". No one H ave You Worn T hem 7 - 


guarantees substitutes or imi tations trading on our reputation, and Not "celluloid"—not “paper collars”; but made “GE 
the guarantee of an imitator would be worthless any way. fine cloth, exactly rese ox fashionable linen goods 
- ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING ''NEW-SKIN''. and cost of dealers, for box of ten, 25e. (2% cts. each). 
Samplesize, 10e, Family size (like illustration), 25e. Two ounce 
bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 56c. s No Washing or Ironing 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package anyw ere in the When soiled discard. By mail, 10 collars or 5 


United Stat t of X t 
nited States on receipt o Drie at: T pairs of euffs, 30e. Sample collar or pair of cuffs 


for 6c. inU. S . Give si d style. 
Douglas Mfg. DB. opor 0t Poet; Now York: cete eng rae abe 
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Multiply This in Your Head 


Wouldn't you like to be able to figure this and hundreds of other similar problems in your head? Wouldn't 
you like to be able to add, subtract, multiply, and divide any problem almost instantly without writing any partial 


2155 Our Free Book, “Rapid Calculation" 


3-4 693 j tells you all about a method which will make you a master of figures. It tells of a system by which you can 
VIS sca p St EOE 1 figure instantly the most intricate sums in your head ; handle groups of figures and fractions as easily as single 
Z3 SI 2 y3 K whole figures ; in fact, cut the work of figuring in tv 
P A better position and a large salary e come to hundreds who have read this book. If you want 
to better your position, to increase your salary, to make yourself worth more to yourself and your employer, to hold 
the whip-hand in financial transactions, to make your work easy and ting instead of tiresome, you should 
write for this book at once. It will cost vou nothing but the trouble of asking for it. A postal will bring it to your 
very door. It may cost you a good position or a valuable promotion to neglect this opportunity. Write for it 
to-day before you forget it. Address 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 55 oreste noi” 


HAIR 
FACE 
NECK: 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY REMOVED 
WITHOUT INJURY 
TO THE MOST DELICATE 
SKIN 


Gray Hairs 


DeLacy’s French Hair Tonic is not a dye, 
therefore is Per- 
fectly Harmless. 
It Restores Gray 
Hair in any 
color of hair, 
moustache or 
whiskers back fo 
the color it was 
before it turned 
gray. Stops hair 
falling instantly 
and cures dan- 
druff perman- 
ently. Easily 
applied; is not 
sticky or greasy, will not stain or injure. 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 

it was discovered that the hair was completely removed, We 
named the new discovery MODENE. It is absolutelg 
harmiess, but works sure results. Appiy for 
and the hair disappears as if by magic. It Can 
If the growth be light, one application will remove it; the 
heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may 
require two or more applications, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 


Modene supersedes electrolysis Your Money Back if it Fails. $1. by 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended druggists, or sent to any part of the 
by all who have tested its merits. United States, express prepaid. 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), DeLAGY CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with : : id 
your full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 5th and Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED, 
MODENE MAN JFACTURING C0., Dept. 44, Cincinnati, Ohio Write for FREE package of DB LACY'S 
eem yee y E € es an = FRENCH SHAMPOO. 

^ e Ofte ,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. za. i 
pe : cos sae Tae The most elegant SHAMPOO in the world. 


you can cure it. You can cure it without onemoment’s 
interruption or inconvenience, without pain, without 


annoyance, by our wonderful Anti-Bunion Plasters, 
which have cured thousands—not hundreds, but literally 
BUNION thousands of the worst cases on record. 


Don't go on thinking that bunions are incurable, they 


are not incurable, they are curable. You can prove this in 
CAN B E your own case. Put the proof to the test and remove the 


bunion, cure it absolutely and positively. 


CURED There is an illustrated booklet of twenty pages on this subject, 
entitled * How to Have Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet," sent free 


to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp. ‘his book is worth 


your while to read, it explains the cause and cure of bunions, it 
explains the action of Anti-Bunion Plasters, shows you just how 


they work and how they cure ; tells about corns, their prevention 


and removal, ingrowing nails and all sorts of foot troubles, their 
causes and how to get rid of them. CAN BE 


It's a book you ought to have if you are going through life 


with tender, sore or tormenting feet. You'll know more about 
bunions when you send for this little book today than you ever knew CURED 


before. FOOT REMEDY COMPANY, 1341 So. Lawndale Ave., Chicago. 


r doesn’t make any difference how bad your bunion is 
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6 Gallons for $600 


a quarter of a century 


middlemen's profits. 


of quality, rich, pure ‘and table ripe. 


SEND US $6.00 


send them back and 
$ charges you have paid. 
list of wines, liqtiors and groceries 


our wines and liquors in our own extensive Cellars, the largest in the country. 
want pure wines and liquors at less than one half the price you pay others, buy from us and save the 
We will sell you at wholesale in any quantity from a gallon up. The whiskey we send 
with this order is old, ripe and smooth, being guaranteed fully ten years old. 
Try them for yourself and if they are not what we say they are, return 
them at our expense and we will refund your money. 


Say you want order No. 
M61and we will ship you 
this complete order of the 
choicest wines and liquors. Try them as soon as received 
and if you do not find that they far ‘surpass goods at 
more than double the price, if they do not have a better 
flavor und more strength and are not betterin every way 
get your money and the freight 

Send for our wholesale eut price 
Our references, any 
person who has ever dealt with us, the Banker's National 
Bank, Chicago, or any Express Co We give free with 
groceries, premiums consisting of stoves, silverware, 
furniture, chinaware, clothing, furs, sewing machines, guns, saddles, clothing, ete. 


We offer you, and will ship you direct from our private cellars six assorted gallons of choice old winesand 
liquors which we positively guarantee to be equal to goods you pay three times the price for at home. 
handle only the finest, oldest and best wines and liquors and groceries, 
We buy direct from the most reputable vineyards and distilleries in the world. We age 


We 
We have been in the business for over 
our trade, 


We want if you 


The wines are of a high standard 


The Assortment Consists of 


1 Gal. Old Carey RyeWhiskey ior mec 00 
1 Gal. Dr. Warren’s B, Berry Brandy 2. E 
1 Gal. Banquet Burgundy..... 
1 Gal. Banquet Heavy 01 Port. 
1 Gal. Banquet Rich Old Cataw 
1 Gal. 10 year old Banquet Sherry 
TOTAL.......... — 18.00 
This entire assortment sent in a plain 
securely pere =a under L oree of safe 
delivery for onl 


Send for price List. ‘ORDER TODAY. 


Address STATE GROCERIES Wholesale Grocers and Wine Merchants, 44 and 46 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEVER-LOSE KEY TAG 


Only key tag which makes it easy for the 
finder to return lost keys without cost or 
inconvenience. Two parts hinged to- 
gether. Name, address and postage on 
inside. Finder simply reverses and drops 
in nearest mail box. Avoids necessity 
| of offering reward for return. German 
Silver, handsomely made, 25 ets. post- 
paid. Agents wanted. 


C. E. LOCKE MFG. CO., 55 Spruce St., KENSETT, IOWA 
NO STOVE 


BURN AIR—IT'S CHEAP ^ LIKE IT! 


Consumes 395 Barrels of Air to one gallon 

S of Kerosene. Penny fuel, burns like gas, hottest 
e won't explode, saves work and fuel bills. No 
coal, wood, dirt, ashes—no wick, no valves, easy 
operated, handsome, durable. Grand 

cooker, Ue er work, cool kit- 

j,chens. 13000 Harrison Wickless, 
—4 Valveless Oil-Gas and Air Burners 
sold 1 month. AGENTS WANTED 
$40 Weekly. Greatest MONEY 

MAKER. Guaranteed, all sizes, sent 
iL anywhere, up. Write, FREE 
proposition, 30 day trial offer. 


WORLD MFG. CO., 5909 World B'Id'g, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GET MONEY-1 DID-GOT SSO 


In 2 weeks doing plating, writes M. L. Smith 
of Pa. (used small outfit). Start as Smith did— 
that's easy—hundreds already started—new ones daily 
—money coming in—goods going. out. People every- 
chere have tableware, watches, ewe Iry, etc., for the 
** Gray Plating l'lan."' -Practical outfits, 
f all sizes, heavy plate, guaranteed, pure 
gold, silver, nickel metal plating, equal to 
new goods, latest process, taught free 
quickly, experience unnecessary, all 


Unusually novel and practical. 


A OROP IN any 
mai. Box ORI-2 
t~ POST OFFICE 
POSTAGE & ADDRESS! 
INSIDE 


arp serran 


NN 


N 9 easy, secrets exposed. Own and Boss a 
business at home or traveling all or part time that pays 
$15 to $50 weekly—you can. Write today for new offer, 
sample, and hundreds letters from successful agents—free to all. 
Gray & Co., Plating Works, 14 Miami Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


F. LE pneumatic 
Hee 


Gives superb style, beauty, grace, DORAE, grace, comfort; heal health — aid 
natural development. Worn with or without corset; cool,clean- 
ly, durable; fit any figure; impossible to tell from real flesh. 
Gives support and grace to mothers; enthusiastically welcom- 
ed by women of style and fashion, by artists, sculptors and 
models. A revelation and a boon to the cultured who abhor 
"padding." Write for new photo-illuscrated booklet with convin- 
cing testimonnis, At all corset departments. 


Henderson & Henderson, font. 127 Buffalo, N. Y. 


XMAS 
A WE GERE SELLING 
6 Toy Electric Railways, $3 to .... 260.00 
re DE Passenger and Freight Trains, $5 to 
Electric Books, 10e to ......... ss. A 
Jel Necktie and Cap Lights, 75e to 
$3 UP Battery Table Lamps, $3 to . 


ights, $ oO. 
uights, 75e to 


Carriage and Bicycle 
erns and Pocket 


y Motors and Fans, $1 to . 
ric Door Bells complete, 75e 
lephones complete, $2,50 and 
graph Outfits complete, $1 
#8,00 Medical Batteries. 

$12 Electric Belt and Suape 
Dynamos and Motors, $1 to. 
Gas and Gasoline Engines, $3 to 


We wndersell all. Catalog Free, Want Agents. 


. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
THROUGH THE FEET 


Every Drop of Blood in the Body Reached and 
Purified Through the Foot Capillaries 
by New Discovery 


The Makers Want Everyone to Try 


A DOLLAR PAIR FREE 


If you have rheumatism we want you to try the 
famous Magic Foot Drafts at our expense. "They're 
curing all ages and conditions—after doctors and 
baths have failed, without a spoonful of medicine. 
We believe they'll cure you. Send us your name, 
and we'll seud you the 
Drafts bv return mail, 
prepaid. Try them ; then 
if you are satisfied, send 
us the price, One Dollar. 
If not, simply say so, and 
they cost vou nothing whatever. We have been 
sending these Drafts “ pay when satisfied” for 
many months now, and you can see for yourself 
that we couldn't keep this up if the Drafts didn't 
cure. The fact is they do cure, no matter how 
many doctors have failed, because they apply a 
new scientific principle (fully explained and illus- 
trated in our booklet) and that's why we are glad 
to send them on approval. Will you try them? 
Just send your address to Magic Foot Draft Co.; 
1255 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 


. 1400.00 


TRADE MÁRK 


^4 
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e IDON’T SHOUT! 
dala res dif “The Morley ” 
op ree | 


makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Telephone 
^ a for the Ear—invisible, easily adjusted, 
Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost UE and entirely comfortable. Over fifty 
shipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful, > x% ivi : * Me 
genuine Plush Pillow Top, printed with artist's thousand sold, giving instant relief 
sketch of Julia Marlowe, Maxine Elliot or Joseph 
Jefferson, ready for 
PYROGRAPHY 


from deafness and head noises. 
THERE ARE BUT FEW CASES OF DEAFNESS 
burning. Choice of 
old gold, tan or HEADS— 
The newest 


THAT CANNOT BE BENEFITED. 
Write for booklet and testimonials, 
light green 
plush. Size, 
idea in 
Pillow 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 70, 
17x17 inches. 
Art. 


34 South 16th St., Philadelphia 
Same burned, 


sm NEW INVENTION! ! 


one free 
Top to 
one ad 
Write for new booklet, Special Offer this month, Our new 
Quaker Folding Vapor Bath Cabinets, finest produced. 
Everybody delighted, Enjoy at home for $c each all 
Il the marvelous cleansing, invigorating, curative effects 
| of the famous Turkish Baths. Open the 6,000,000 
skin pores, purifies the entire system. Beats Hot 
Springs. Prevents disease. Saves Dr, bilis, Cured 
thousands, Nature's drugless remedy for colds, grip, 
rheumatism, aches, pains, blood and skin diseases, 
Kidney trouble, children’s diseases and female ills. 
Guaranteed. Sent on 80 days’ trial, $100.00 to 
$300.00 a month. salesmen, managers, general agents. 
100 percent profit. Address, 


‘WORLD MANUFACTURING C0.. 82 WorLo BuiLpiNG, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
MOTION PICTURE 


Machines and Films 
Stereopticons and Slides 


For public entertainments, in 
theatres, halls, show tents, ete. 


t | 3 
ial Our $2.50 $ 
Special Offer. 9v. 4-5, 31.65 

For Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. 

Includes fine P) latinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Doub: ction Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, 
Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in 
neat leatherette box. your dealer—or we will send it C. 
O.D. If you like it when you get it, then pay our special 
price. When cash accompanies order we include, free, our 
84-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c.), the most 
complete pyrography handbook published. 

Write today for page catalogue, No. 5.55, fn colors, and 
24-page supplement No, Illustrates 1500 Gibson 
and other des s stamped on articles of plush, 
vood and leather; also contains fullline of Pyro- 
graphy outfits and supplies, at lowest prices. 


THAYER & ME 


160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard Price $7.50 less trade $5 net 
e ld.’ discount of 881495 o 


= ‘The eli U. Daus Duplicator ler dolis 
MAKE MONEY EASY 


We want agents to represent us in every county selling the 
popular Novelty Knives, with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, 
tc., on handle. The very latest fad. 


Agents Earn $75 $300 a Month 


Big profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Great sellers for 
X-mas Gifts. Write quick for our Mberal money making special 
offer to agents. Don'tdelay. Our new self. sharpening scissors are 
the quickest sellers for lady agents. No experience required. We 
show you how. 

Novelty Cutlery Company, 77 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


yee PEOPLE 
I] THE PERFECTION 
EXTENSION SHOE 
for persons with 
one short limb. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


MADE ON APPROVAL. 
—— Before WRITE OR CALL 


" |HENRY A. LOTZ, 313 Third Ave., New York 


Catalogue No. 16 Free 


T Is. Hane’ 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip Top” 
the best and simplest device for iiid 
100 copies from pen-written and 50 
copies from ty pewritten original, we 
will ship complete duplicator, cap 
size, without deposit on ten (10) 
days' trial. 


Pani WS: AWOANOY 
STE. 


DRI 


AR 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the 


hicago 


A thousand uses for young and old. Universally adjustable,—has 
ball and socket joint. ‘Attachable table, birch top, lacquered fitt 
$3.00. Quartered oak top, : d fittings, 
Booklet Free. ©. E. Locke Mre 5 E , Kensett, 


"m 


Be Your Own Boss 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. You 
havethe same chance, Start a Mail Order Business 
at home. Wetell vou how. Money coming in daily. 
Enormous profits, Evervthing furnished. Write 
at ouce for our " Starter" and FREE particulars, 


A. R. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


No alcohol torch, no wait, Just turn on the gas, apply the 
match—you have a soft, mellow, pure white light, Cheaper and 
better for the eyes than gas, electricity or kerosene, 


CANTON incandescent Gasoline LAMP 


100 Candie Power—Costs a Trifle E 
Nosmoke, dirt, odor, danger. Handsome bracket, pendant and chandelier styles for 
homes, stores, churches, halls, One, two, three or four burners. Good agents 
make a big thing ofit. Get catalog. 
Canton Incandescent Light Co. Box 705, Canton, O. 
Licensee of the Campbell patent, 
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THE FIVE-YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


Provides for Early Distribution of Profits. 


This policy appeals strongly to the man who wants to protect his family 
and at the same time realize for himself a substantial and early return on the 
premiums paid by him. 


| This is done by the apportionment of dividends every five years. | 


‘The various options at the end of the five-year periods are exceedingly 
attractive and the experience of the Company shows that business men and 
others carrying policies upon this plan recommend it highly. 


At the end of each five-year period, as the dividend is appor- 
tioned, the person insured has the choice of one of the following : 


1st.—Cash. ‘The dividend may be withdrawn : 
in cash or may be applied towards the 
payment of any premium then due. 


2d.—Reduction of Premium. The dividend 
|! " may be used to reduce premiums for the 

B UDENTÍAL m e: ensuing five years. 

W MAS THE : 3d.—Paid-up Addition to Policy. The 

/ " STRENGTH OF $ pi dividend may be used to purchase ad- 

: ENTAR : ditional insurance which will be 

fully paid up ard which will par- 

ticipate in future dividends. 

This paid-up addition will Send 
. : in this 

be included with the face Codbon 

of the policy should it / Without come 


become a claim. mitting myself to § 
any action, I shall 


ee 
be glad to receive free, M 
| i re Fixed and Never Increase. | specimen of Five Year 
vi asap Dividend Whole Life Policy. 


Policies Issued on the Whole Life, Limited Pay- 
ment and Endowment plans. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America L 
Occupation 


Incorporated asa Stock Company bytheStateof New Jersey Ifa Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment Policy 
Home Office,Newark,N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. is desired, specify instead of “ Whole Life." 
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EAD 


A $5.00 SAFETY RAZOR SEI—$1.00 


The seven-bladed “ Ever-Ready” revolution- 
izes the safety-razor business of the world. In- 
vention has made the $5.00 " safety " of yester- 
day a dollar razor to-day. No razor should cost 
more. No razor is better, A shave every day 
in the week with a different blade— never dulling 
your razor. ‘The simplest, easiest, surest, fastest, 
safest “ shaver” in existence.  Lather— slip a blade 
into the self-adjusting frame, and shave expertly 
and with luxurious ease. “ Ever-Ready " blades 


are scientifically right, faultlessly tempered, and 
enduringly keen. 


“ Ever-Ready ” seven-bladed safety razors will be sold in 
every cutlery hardware, and jewelry store everywhere. 

We have not had time to supply all dealers as yet, so if 
you have the least difficulty in securing our dollar razor at 
your store, send to us and receive your set, prepaid direct. 

Sold with an unconditional guarantee of your satisfaction 


or your money back. 
Valuable booklet and “Ever-Ready” facts FREE to 


those writing at once. 


THE AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 60-68 Duane St., New York. 


Twenty-one Years as the Leading Safety Razor Makers of the World. 


NOTE TO RETAILERS—Send your orders for quick deliye: 
leigh Co., St. Louis : Dana Hardware Co., Boston ; Belknap H 
Pritzlaff Hardware Co., Milwaukee ; Farwell, Ozman & Kirk 
ware Co., Indianapolis, etc. 
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irect or to the 
rdware Co., Loui 
Co., St. Paul ; Marshall-Wells Hardware Co., Duluth ; Van Camp Hard- 


of the following distributors: Norvell, Shap- 
Wells & Nelleger Hardware Co., Chicago ; John 


Give your friends for Christmas—the greatest musical 
instrument in the world. Nothing will create such unal- 


loyed pleasure or more lasting joy. 


The Victor is king among entertainers—a true delight indeed, to hear tlie most inspiring 
vocal and instrumental music ever rendered, as well as the funniest comic songs and recitations 
by high-class talent without the scrapy, mechanical sound usually heard in talking machines. 


For every purse 


Theresa real zetor to fit all circumstances. 
Beginning with Vzcfor Z at $17 and ranging 
in price (according to construction and finish) 
up to Victor the .Szxth at $100, every ma- 
chine has the remarkable Vzctor tone-quality 
that has made the Vzctor what it is. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


^ Canadian Agency : 
The Berliner Gram-O- Phone Co., of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


We cannot too strongly recommend to you the new game BLOCK. 
It is a new game of extraordinary fascination. Jt is immensely popular both 
here and in Europe and is now 
the largest selling game in the 
world. Itis easily learned and 
captivating from the very start. 
The play is full of life, spirit and 
constant opportunity for good 
judgment. It willdelight your 
guests. You will not only like 
it, but like it very much. 
At all Dealers, or mailed promptly 

by us on receipt of price 


BLOCK 


CLUB EDITION Z2: 756, 


Plain Edition, 5Q cts. 


aS 


PARKER BROTHERS (nc. S MASS., U.S.A. 


Flatiron Building, NEW YORK, and LONDON, Eng. 
and mseers or BLOCK, PIT, BID, Numerica, Ping-Pong, etc., etc. 


THE MUNSEY PRESS, NEW YORK. 


